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fn The Community Ck)llege Presidency, 
George Vaughan provided us with 
the first major examination of the 
community college chief executive offi- 
cer. He continued his analysis of the 
position with his 1989 volume, 
Leadership in Transition. Together the 
two volumes constitute what many 
scholars and practitioners consider to 
be the definitive statement on the 
community college presidency. 

In this volume, Vaughan turns 
his attention to an analysis of the 
community college s chief academic of- 
ficer. Using many of the same ap- 
proaches he used in his studies of the 
presidency » the author breaks new 
ground in understanding this impor- 
tant position. 

Community college faculty, ad- 
ministrators, and board members will 
find the volume invaluable as they 
continue to understand the role of 
the community college's chief academ- 
ic officer. Tlie deans who are the sub- 
ject of the study will be able to relate 
to much of the material covered in 
the volume and will certainly find the 
material useful as they evaluate their 
ow^n performance. Presidents and 
faculty should gain a new apprecia- 
tion tor the role of the dean of in- 
struction. Board members can use the 
book to learn w^hat the next genera- 
tion of presidents will likely look like. 

George B. Vaughan is the direc- 
tor of the Center for Community 
Cc^llege Education at George Mason 
University in V^irginia. He was a com- 
munity college president for almost 17 
years prior to assuming his current 
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nation. He was the dean of instruc- 
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to assuming ihe presidency, A former 
member of the Board of Directors of 
the American Association of Commu- 
nity and Junior Colleges and former 
chair of the AACJC Presidents 
Academy, Vaughan is well known for 
his many writings and speeches on 
the role of the community college in 
America* 
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In 1966 1 took a leave of absence from my portion as an instructor 
of history at a branch campus of Vir^nia Polytechnic Institute and 
State University to return to graduate school to work on a Ph.D. 
in history. While I was in graduate school, the sme of Virginia passed 
legislation creating a system ^ public community coU^. The hrmch 
campus where I had been employed was to be aljsorb^ into the com- 
munity coll^ system prior to my return. 

Don Puyear, the director of the branch campus and the soon-to-be 
president of the soon-to-be community college, ask«l if he could pay me 
a visit. The purpose of his visit was not to inquire about die progress 
of my Ph.D.; rather, he came to ask me to be the dean of instruction 
at the newly created community college. My response,* "What is a dean 
of instruction?" His re^nse to my i^pon^: *TII be dam^ied if I know, 
but if you want the position, we'U find out together.** 

Two deanships, two pr^dendes, a Ph.D. in higher education rather 
than history, and over two and a half decadr later I am prepared at least 
partially to answer the qu^tion I po^ k> innocendy and so long ago: 
"What is a dean of instruction?" 

Much has happened over the past three decades to the community 
coU^. Playing a key role in the devdopment of these institutions has 
been, is, and likdy will be the dean of instruction. Indeed, presidwit after 
pr«ddent with whom I have talked agree that to have an outstanding 
community coH^e one must have an outstanding dean instruction. 

In ^ite of the importance of the dean of instruction's position, how- 
ever, very little is known about the indhdduals who occupy rfiese criticai 
positions. What are dteir femily backgrounds? Academic preparation? 
Perceptions of their roles? And what does the future hold for the com- 
munity college as many of the current deans move into the presidency 
of tihese institutions? These, and a number of other questions, will be 
addressed in the following pages. In addition to providfaig answers, a 
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V number of questions will be posed, esp^^y to i^hose individuals respon- 
* sibie for CLnploying die fiinire lexers of these important institutions. 



DEFINITION OF TEHMS 

The ti^ "dean of inmction** is to (fes^nate tl^ person re^pcKi^ 
He for die in^ructional program at die (immunity a)U^, or, ^ted 
another wcy, die institution s acadcsnic o€B(^. Some coU(^ use 
die tide aciuiemk dean; larger ot»s often use academic vice-prc^ent. 
While tides vsaj fcom ^te to state and iix>m can^pus to canqpus, the 
most common tide tends to be d^ of instruction, die one I have chosen 
to 1^ in this study. Oa:asionally, in order to avoid rq>ratiz^ dean of 
immtction (»tch time, I will the tmn acad«nic d^, chief acadonic 
K^Bcett deansh^, or ^ply dean when discu^ii^ the dean of instruction. 

The term "commur^ coBege" include pubUc two-year technical col- 
and public junior coH^^ as w^ public community cdlq^ Only 
public institutions are di^^u^ed in this study. 

"Pr«ident** is used to refer to the chief executive officer of a public 
community, junior, or ^chnical college. As is the case with the dean 
<^ instruction's p(^on, die ch^ executh^'s tide varies aiKl inclwks chanr 
cdlor, (Sector, and superintendent-president. 



METHODOUKnr 

A number of approaches were used in conducting the study. I drew 
upon my own bii^ experience as a dean of in^ruction at two commu- 
nity coU^^ and upon my exten^ve experience (17 years) as a communi- 
ty cdlege presic^t. 

A "Catesx and Lifestyles Survey" (CLS) almost identical to the one 
I used in devdk^iiig parts die book, Tlie Cemmitm£e;y CoU^ 
(Vaughan, 1986), was sent to the indhftduals identified by die American 
Association of Coimnunity and Junior Colleges (AAQQ as die chief 
academic oBfxcs of public community, junior, and technical colleges. 
Gadiering essoitially die same type of kiformation on the d<»ns oi in^ 
struction that I gathered on the {nvsidents provided a basis of compari- 
son between the two s^ups. Part of die information g^ered from the 
survey of the deans was used in a ch^>ter in my second volume on the 
community college presidency, tided Leader^ M TraMm: The Com- 
immiey Coil^ Presidency (Vaughan, l$89b). 
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In sqjarate surveys, I surveyed female, Kack, and Hispanic deans. 
These surveys ware essentially duplicates die oaes I !«ed to survey (is- 
male, Black, and Hi^>anic presidents, ag^ providing a bads of compar' 
ison betwe«x the deans and the preddenfe. The results of the prerf<im' 
rial «jn^ are reported in teadershO^^Tianstiw 1989b). 

Inose d^ms identifi^ as leaders also were surveys! r^iardii^ their 
view on due d^m's jxs^tion. The survey used was esseatidiy die same 
as the one used to survey pr^idents icfcntified as leadras by dieir peers, 
the results of which were r^>ort«2 in Commtmity Fre^demy 
(Vaug^ian, 1986). As above, by usii^ «sentially the same survey, the 
deans identified as lead«8 can be compared with die preddaits so iden' 
tified even dioug^ the method of selecting deans to participate in the 
survey differed from the mediod used to survey presidents identified as 
leaders by their peers. 

I conducted extensive interviews with 15 deans of instructions from 
13 dif5ferent states. A major purpose of the interviews was to offer the 
deans an oj^xjrtunity to discuss their positions in more deaUl than was 
pos^ble on die »irvey form. 

Whereas widi the study of the presicfency I found a number of sources 
dealing widi die subject, most widi die fbur-^ear college pr^dsncy , I found 
very Utde published on the community college's dean of insoru«ionj theie- 
fore, the references dealing direcdy widi the suJ^ea of diis volume are 
Umlted. Neverthdess, a search of the literature on the subject was con' 

ducted aiKi the sources used, wl^ applicable. I did not, howev«, attempt 
to track down dissermtions doling with the dean of instruction's portion. 

OVERVIEW 

Chapter I provides an overview of the role of the dean of instruc- 
rion. Included in this chapter are deftnidons of the dean of instruction's 
position. Special mphasis is placed on die role of the d«tti as the insri- 
tution's chief academic ofiScer. 

Ch^Tto: 2 pmvid(» an intimate profile of current ckans of instruction. 
Family bacItgrouiK! is discussed, as educational bdcground This c3i^^ 
compares current deans with current presidents in a number of areas. 
Are current deans mirror images of current presidents? If so, so what? 

C^h^jter 3 examines the padiway to the deanship. Division chairs 
onm become deans of instruction. What arc swne other avenues to the 
<kan8hip? Included in this chapter is a discussion of some of the things 
the deans were not prepared to face upon assuming the position. 
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Chapter 4 discusses the frustrations and satisfistctions derived from 
bek^ a female dean of instruction^ including looking at some of the ob- 
stad» fac»d by s)me women on the pathway to the deanship. The ques* 
tion, "Is the dean of instruction's position asexual?** Is answered. 

Chapter 5 i^roaches Black deans in much the same way as Chap* 
ter 4 i^proach^ female deans, ^ck deans are asked if the dean's posi' 
tion is aradid? And, if not, why not? 

Chapter 6 continues to look at minority deans, covering much of 
the same ground with Hispanic deans that is covered with female and 
Black d^txk All three chapt^ are important in understanding the com- 
mimicy a>ll^ as weQ as the dean's position* 

Ouster 7 is devoted to leadership. In this chapter the views of the 
df^ms are compar«i with th<^ comtmunity coU^e pr^idents. The 
similarities betw^n the two groups are striking. 

Chapter 8 offers advice for those who have ^^e dean of instruction's 
position as a career goal and for deans who have as a career goal tiie 
oMmnunity a>Uege pr^dency. Included is a discussion of how one can 
enhance one's chances of b«a)ming a dean and a prudent. This chap- 
ter csn be especially important to tfiose deans who have not developed 
a dear career path leading to the presidency. 

Chapter 9 concludes the volume with a series of condusions and 
recommendations, induding some recommendations from deans to presi- 
d^ts on how presidents can more effe^ively work with deans of instruc' 
tion. The chapter also includes some things that deans want from 
presidents. 
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Part I of this volume (Chapters 1-3) provides the ^tdng for the 
remainder of the volume. In this section, a very brief look is taken 
at the evolution of the dean of instruction's position, including 
a rationale as to why the Me itsdlf is important* Current deans 
instruction offer thdr definitions of the position. The deans' d^nitions, 
in (injunction with the few «)urces that were available and examined^ 
provide dhe r^er with an overview of die dean of instruadton's position 
in the total scheme of community coll<^ education. 

Part I also provides a number of statistics and information on those 
individuals who currendy oa:upy the dean's p<^tion, including iEdbr- 
mation on the deans' faaoily bad^pround. Much of the information on 
the deans' bacl^pround came from my Career and Lii^sstyle Sur%^, re* 
ferred to in the remainder of the study as the CLS, which was sent to 
die deans for data collection purpc^es (See Appcn«iix 1). A number of 
deans discuss what influence, if any, family background has on the way 
they view the dean's position. 

Hnally , in order to provide the setting for die rranainder of the vol- 
ume, the pathway to the c^nsh^ Is examined in somt detaiL Selected 
deans discuss how wdl'prepared diey believe they were upon assuming 
the di$anship. Frustrations and satisfe(^ons are a part dF aU proferaional 
pOT/idons; the dean of instruction's position is no exnepdon, as a num- 
ber of deans acknowlec^ When hd^, die deem of in^niction's posi- 
don is conqjared with the community cdtege pr^dency. The rea^ may 
be shocked to find how dosdy current deans of instrucdon resemHe 
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ament preddwits. With this in mind, a question the readers might pondar 
as they read this first section is what the future community college 
presidency will look like, assuming a number of the current deans will 
be future pr^idents. 
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An Overview 
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In the preface to this volume, the question "What is a dean of in- 
structionf is asked* A first step in amwering this question is to de^ 
fine the term* 
The dean of instruction is defir^ed ir* diis study as the institu- 
tion's chief academic officer, diat i^erson who is responsible for faculty 
recruitment and development and program idendfication and develop- 
ment, and who has the overall responsibility for the in^tution*s aca- 
demic program. The dean of instmcdon reports dir&:dy to the president 
of the institution and is a member of the president's administrative team. 
The dean of instruction's major constituend^ are the teacMng faculty 
and those administrators, sudi as division chairs, who provide support 
for the institution's academic program, and ultimately the students. 

Titles are important, I bdieve. On the community coU^ campus, 
dte dean of instruction is the count^art of die academic vi(^president 
or provost at four-year institutions. The t^ptation was to tide this study 
*The Academic Dean,** vBthsr than **The Dean of Instruction," in order 
to comply with the more popular terminology used by much of acade- 
nda. To have done so would have, however, run the risk of having some 
readers confuse the dean of imtruction's position with more traditional 
deans, such as the dean of arts and sciences, although in most institu- 
tions that have deans of schools and colleges, it is clear that they head 
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a segment of the iK:ademic proi^am and r^rt to a proved or academic 
vice^tesident who is the in^tution's chi^ acad^c o^cet. 

Definite the community <x>Il^'s chief at^demic office as die dean 
instruction immediatdy opens dooi^ of confusion, ht the tide given 
to the chief acad^c officer in community o>l^^ varies kom campus 
CO campus. For example, some campuses \m the tide of d^xi for odter 
pt^tions that report to the chief acacbmic officer, e^}edally on laiger 
campuses where titles such as vice-president and provost are used. Tides 
used by community coH^^ for the chi^ acadcsnic office include aca* 
demic dean, acadmic vice-president, vice-presid^t for Instruction, in- 
strucdoxuil d«m, dean dS die cdl^e, and a^iy number of other tides diat 
are used at a particular coUege at a particular point in time. In additi:>n, 
omimunity colleges oftai use the title "provmt" to d^ignate the head 
of a campus in multi-campus or multi-coUege operations', in many cases, 
the provo^ also serves as die chief acadonic officer for the campus. 
nitions aside, however, each institution r^xjgnis^ its chief academic dF- 
ficer as the person r^ponsible for the insdtudon's academic programs, 
the acadmaic leader who works dlrecdy with the faculty. As one source 
notes, die dii^ academic office must have a view of the "acadonic health 
of the entile otmpus,'' including determining if there ai% **soft spots" in 
the curriculum, a productive and satisfied £EK:uity, and support service 
diat to create m atmc^here in which students can readi th^ potai' 
tial (Wolverton, 1984, pp. 13-14). 



AN EMERGING TITLE 

A 1973 survey of all of die deans of public community coU^es found 
that 48 percent of the chief academic officers had the dde of dean of in- 
structbn (Anderson, 1973). Another study (X)nduct«i 12 yrars later found 
that in the stat% of Kansas 84 percent of the chi^ acadmic offitos used 
the tide "dean of instruction** (Park«r & Parker, 1985); in Virginia, the 
official tide for the chief academic officer at the state's 23 community 
cdl^E^ is d^m of instruction, althouj^ recendy a nimibar of colleges 
have combined student services and instruction under the ubiquitious 
tide "(kan of the coll^** a position that encompasses admissions, thoeby 
mddng the respcHi^ilties die dean of the cdllq^ resembk more clo^y 
those of the provo^ at some four-year institutions. 

Today, '*^an of ^nstmction** seems be die most osmmon tide used 
by (immunity collies to designate the individual on campus who has 
the mq'or r^ponsWty for the institution's instructional program. 
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including faculty mattras. While titles varied, everyone interviewed for 
this study understood die tmn "d^ of instruction,'' aldioug^ dusse widt 
tides sudi as vice'pre^dent were careful to refer to dieir pc^on by its 
correct tide, ^ving the impressbn that rhsf fed die tide 'Vice-president" 
^rries more prestige and reqpondbility than does diat of "dean of in* 
struction." Neverthdess, die community cdlege popularized the tide ''dean 
of instrucdon," making it its own, and therday making it even more ap- 
ptopriate to use die tifie "dcm dl instrucdon** for dds study. 

Until die commimity c»llege populari«d die term, the tide "dean 
of instruction," while not unknown, wi^. somewhat aUen to h^xet edu- 
cation's lexicon. Indeed, one study conducted in 1973 on the dean of 
instruction's position Vkoud that '*die researcher set out to ascertain and 
examine die characCaistfcs, pr^aration, and attitudes of a very new two- 
year college administrator. Had the »ime study been conducted 10 years 
earlier, the results would cotainly have shown that die chi^ acadmic 
<^cer was die preddent" (Anderson, 1973, p. 2). (Maybe my question 
asked in 1966, "What is a dean of instruction?" was mm so naive after 
aL) Those individuals who attended cdU^ in die 19K)s and before lecog- 
nize mch tides as dean of men, dean of women, and academic d£»n or 
tteanoffeculties. Later g«i»ation8 recognize such terras m w»ctenic vice- 
present, provo^ or simply d^ as designating the institution's aca- 
demic lei^, although at universities made up of coll^» and schools, 
die dean normally is in charge of a school (school of engineering^ or col- 
lege (cdil^ of arts and sdecm) and reports to an ac^lanic vice^neddent 
or provost. Few of either genemtfon were ejqposed m the tide "dean of 
instruction" until ^xmmiunity coll^^ popularized die term* 

No attempt was made to trace the orig^ of the tide. One can specu- 
tee on how die term evolved, however. As is wdl known, early commu- 
nity coll^ onerg^ as something of a hybrid, drawing heavily from die 
puHic high school and from higgler education. A common tide in some 
public schod systems during die 1950s and 196(^ was dixeccor of instruc- 
tioci. Hie tide "d(»n" was an a««pted term in Americsai hig^ eckca- 
tion by die fflrly twentieth century. One can speadate, diMi, dwtt com- 
munir/ cdlega may have borrowed the tide "dean" 6:0m h^^ education 
and diat of "instruction" from pvhUc schools, liius dw tide "dean of in- 
strui^ii." On die odier haiid, some four-year institutions, inckding 8on» 
forma teaches colleges, used (and some few still do) the title "dean of 
instruction" for dieir chirfacadraaic officer, dius sugge^ing that die tide 
was borrowed direcdy from higher educettfon. My observations n^^arding 
die orig^ of die tide are pure speculation and are likely to raise more 
questions dian provide answers; moreover, wh^er tracing die orig^ of 
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die use of the tide in <»mmutilty colleges would shed light on the de- 
vdopment these cdl^es in America also is subject to a}nj«:ture. 

More in^K>rmnt than offering a ddfinition for the term "dean of in- 
Kruction'* or tracing the origins of the title, however, is an understand' 
ii^ c^the role at the community college, thereby partially answering the 
que$ti(m: What is a dean of instruction? 



BACKGROUND 

A brief ^IC topical paper published in 1974 discusses the role of 
the dean of instruction at one community coU^. The study was written 
by William F. Shawl, who at the time of the publication was dean of 
instruction (he used the tide "academic dean" for himself and in the tide 
of dM topical paper) at Golden West College, Califoniia. The audtor 
makes it clear that his study is not a "hi^ly-re^rched, well'Validat^ 
study of the role of the academic dean" (p. v), but rather it is "the impres- 
^om and idsas of one d^n of seven years' esqperienc^'* v). Nevordieless, 
Shawl's brief study provide a benchmark in the evolution of the dean 
€^ instruction's pc^on and is usdul in pladng the petition in perspective. 

Shawl (1974) dtes studies that assigned at least 41 duties to the dean 
of instruction; one dis^rtation he dt^ developed a comprehensive list 
of 168 duties associated with die position. Even after listing 168 duti^, 
the study concluded that deans <k instruction lack a cl^ly defined set 
of duti^ and, moreover, are required to perform duti» that are not com* 
patible with die portion (p. 1), Turning to another dissertation that asked 
deans to rank a seri» of 78 selected duties in terms of importance, Shavd 
reported that the deans rank«i in order of importance and as extremely 
important: (1) coordinating and supervising instructional departments 
and divisions; (2) formulating ^ucational policy; (3) interpreting and ad- 
ministering academic polid^; (4) r«:ommending or approving person- 
nd actions, induding promotions and dismissals; (5) recommem&g faculty 
e^jpointmmts, assignments, and sakries; and (6) providing for &culty par' 
tidpation in developing curricula (p. 2). Shawl observed that, in their 
daily lives, deans rarely stop to thLik ^ut a job description; rather, 
**The most immediate things are the relationships that exist between the 
dean and the individuals and groups that he deals with in his leadership 
role" (p. 2). (Shawl's observation was borne out time and again in the 
interviews I conducted w|th deans of instruction.) 

In words as relevant today (and words that will win the hearts of 
an current deans of instructioiO as they were in 1974, Shawl captured the 
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a>mplexity of the tde of the dean of instruction in d^ng with an ever 
increasing number of external and internal forces. 

It takes a very persistent and skilliiii dean to st^ a new pro- 
gram through a local advi»>ry committ^, the campus ciurricu' 
lum ojmmittee, the r^onal planning committee, the local board 
of trustees and, finally, the state ch£Uicdlor*s office. Aft» work- 
ing with all of these decMon-making and advisory groups, one 
reidly wonders if he is providing lead«^iip in curriculum de\k(^ 
ment. Others se^ to be in osntrol of die r^oun^ nmi^ for 
die program's success, and they (not the dean) are r^y deter- 
mining which pro-ams wiU be tried and which wiU not. The 
dean plays die persuader-politician role to get the new curricu- 
lum which he and his 6Eiculty colleagues £^1 is mential for stu- 
dents (p. 3). 

• • • 

In ojnsidering the above, the reader should keep the date it was written 
in mind and realize that the author was the dean at a California com- 
munity coIlef|e, a state that prides itself (more so in 1974 than today) 
on local control of its community colleges. 

To conclude the discussion from Shawl (1974), he saw three major 
roles for the dean of instrucdon? (1) interpreter/mediator of policies and 
pro«duresi (2) advocate for the instructional needs of the coll^ej and 
(3) instructional leader of the institution. His conclusion is that "The 
central focus of the academic dean's role will be as it has always been— 
instructional leadership" O?- 16). 

In a recent publication I discussed the role of the dean of instruc- 
tion.^ In my discussion I dted the ocample of a dean of instruction who 
had been directed by a state agency to contact his counterparts at 15 
four-year Institutions, ranging in size and prestige from one with fitwer 
dian l,(X)05tudente to tro major researdh universities widi a large nuiiJber 
of deans (one had an academte vic»-praident and another had a provost 
in charge of the acdemic program) and very complex oiganizatiotial struc- 
tures. His frustrations grew out (rf trying to decide just who would be 
viewed as his counterparts at the four-year coUeges and universities. The 
purpose of contacting his "counterparts" was to discus transfer issues 



'My previous ainaly^ of the role of the dean of ftuttructlon Is found to LeaderAip in Tm^tbrn: 
The Commmit^f Csifege ftwfiency. New York: ACE/Macmillan, 19S9, pp. 109-123. Much of the 
following diicttsrion is taken from this volume. 
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between two- and four-year institutions. Who, in dealing with tran^ 
^mmt are my "anrnterpartsZ** die dean s^ed, for most universities to 
which a>nmiunity o>U^ smdena tran^ r^iuire diat studente be ad- 
netted to a ^)edfic schod or colkg^ such as the odiege of a^ 
or die school of et^(ineering. Sdiook and colleges have deans; one of 
^ univet^ties in ^ ^ate had six who mii^t be viewed by a state agen- 
cy as osunterparts to the t&an of instrucdon. Hiui this d^ of instruc- 
tion foUo«^ direcdons and a>nta(^ those who might be viewed as 
his ojunterparts by tho% indivicbals unfsmiliar widi community nsHcges, 
l» wouk hm had to contact aj^msximat^ 58 individuab at e^t univ^ 
sides and at least Mven other individuab at the mnaininq; insdtudons. 

An undersmdb^ of die role of die dean of instructt«in, as is true 
widi so mudi dse in die development of the ^nnmunity a)Uege, has of- 
ten been gr»iual and somewhat by trial and error. Nevordieless, most 
foculty members in a community college know more about die dran of 
instruction's p(»idon dian diey do about other adminismtdve po^dons 
mch as die pr^idency if for no odier t&mn dian that they work more 
closely with die dean dian with the prudent. Nev^rdid^ the above 
example reg»ding the request for transfer information gives an indica- 
tion of some of the complexides inherent in under^andlng die d^m of 
in8tructk>n's poddon in a community college, a posidon that is in some 
^ys unique to diese a>U(^ and in other ways similar u> other posi- 
tions of academic U^dership in higlwr education. 

In an eariier di»:u^n the dam in^rucdon, I ttadt an efibrt 
to describe the role, placing emphasis on the broader aspects of the posi- 
tion. My dcscr^nion follows: 

For example, deans of instruction at community coH^ perform 
most of the duties assigned to die dii^ academic officer at »nall, 
four-year private ajQeia; deans of instruction i^rform many of 
die duties performed by proves or academic vice^presidKits at 
major universitiesi di£y perform m^my of die duti« {xrformed 
by die cbans of the various sdiods or colleges widiin mi^ univer* 
sities (i.e., passing jud^ent on fiiculty for tenure axid promo- 
tions); and many deans of induction ovnsee die coQ^'s con- 
tinidng ediu:adon prqgram, a function performed by deans of 
continuing education at moK colteges »id univotdties widi a con- 
tinuity edboLtion division. Ikans of instruction even p^form 
some of the foxH:tions assigned to d^ms of professional schools 
(Le., GKxreditation aid Ik^uure) in those community ooO^ies widi 
nursing and other health programs. To summarize, ^ans of 
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instruction deal daily with «>Ueg»-wide issuesi pa^ pro6^ionaI 
judgment on aQ teaching feculty; report to and advise the ool- 
1^ pr^idoir, are responsible for the ^Uege's prc^rams of study 
and schedule of cla^Mss; hdp widbi long^rai^ {banning; work with 
the college's public relations program; plwi, monitor, and spend 
a hu6^, deal with (Eternal agencies; and, in general, have didr 
fingers on the pube beat of the entire college in a way diat is 
equalled only by die college president The sua^^fiil dnan of in- 
struction must be a leader widi vidon, a mans|^ detaik, an 
advocate of the feculty, and a r^resentative <rf the president's 
office Indeed, ^ dean of instriKtkm's petition prdbably requires 
more timse, eneq;y , and attmtion to a myriad of details than any 
odior a dmi ni s trative position on campus, induding that of presi* 
dent Sipiificandy, the dean of instruction is tibe only individu- 
al on campus who deals with the eadit acackmic program on 
a day-to-day Imsis. The ckan of instruction has responsibility to 
OMure dmt the college does not struy from its centml mission 
c£ teaching and learning. lUtimatdy, the eflfective ^an <rf instruc- 
tion serves as an 'internal auditor* r^ponsible for maintaining 
the college's academic integrity (Vaughan, 1989b, pp. 110-11 1). 

• • • 

In an intendew on the subject of the chief acadmic officer (Mar- 
chese, 19^), Richard Miller discusses the findings of his study on the 
diief academic offi«rs at four-y^ and two-year institutions. Among his 
conclusions is his belief that ^There's not much quwtion that [the] CAO 
[chief academic officer] is the serond most important position in any post' 
secondary institution. Some people say it's number one, but I think the 
president has a broader set of respone^t^ilities'* 3). l^cr goes on to 
note that "th«e's been very little stucty of CAOs" (p. 3). 

A sourcebook on the role of the chief academic officer, tided Leader- 
^ m& of Chief Academic Officm (Brown. 1984), provitfcs insists into 
die role of dte ch^ acadonic oBcex, Particularly he^ hi undentanding 
dw role is the ch^jter, *The Chief Academic Officer; Argus on the 
^pus." by Robert E. Wohrerton (1984), vice-ptesitet for academic 
aflfeirs at Mississ^i State University at the time the chapter was written. 

Woh^erton (1984) believes die chirf acaieroic officer (CAO) must have 
the following viewst (I) up, to the president and governing board; (2) 
dcwn, to those administrators who report directly to the chfcf acad«nic 
officer; (3) sideways, to peers who are responsible for student services, 
financial affairs, and similar operations; and (4) oblique, to associate and 
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assistant vice-pr^iden&» a^>ciace and a^istant deans, and assis^ts to 
die pr^ident. 

At the same time, the CAO must take a campus view <^ faculty, 
students, and curricula; a system view to answer queri« on such 
subja:ts as duplication of progr^ns, tenure and academic free* 
dom, the quality student and the mission of this institution 
as opposed to that of others in the sys^m; and a national view 
to )x aware of new concerns and i^es within the prd^ion in 
odier parts of the amntry. Finally, for their own »n»$ of sut' 
vival and well-being, CAOs must occasionally have a review of 
where they are going, what they are doing, and what they ext 
becoming (Wolverton, 1984, p. 7). 



WolverttJn continues: *The CAO, then, like Argus, must have clear and 
open eyes, for on the CAO's views rest the quality and the reputation 
die institution, as weU as the satisfaction of student facility, and other 
administrators** (p. 8). 

While Wolverton (1984) vie«« the chief academic officer's role from 
the perspective of a fouT'year university, he neverthel^ captures the 
sence of the chief academic office's role at community colleges in his 
concluding rmarb. "In summary, the CAO in every institution of higher 
education has a unique role: to lead, administer, and maitage the people 
and the ideas that are the lifeblood of the institution. . .. The Argus- 
eyed CAO mak^ a major contribution to the campus and all its con- 
c^m^ constituencies" (pp. 16-17). 



DEANS OF INOTUCnON DEFINE THEIR POSITION 



In an attempt to gain a fuller understandix:^ of the role of the dean 
of instruction, I asked a number of the deans interviewed for this study 
to define the position. One dean made a point to avoid giving what he 
rt^srred to as a "tectbook** definition. He views the role of the dean as 
aiding the instructional divbions in providing instruction to students, 
including findii^ the necessary resource; aiding in curriculum develop- 
msati and servii^ as an advocate for instruction. He observed: Tou have 
the administrative structure which includes the finance side and the in- 
strucdonal side, and sometimes you have to be a Strang advocate to make 
certain that the academic divisions rneive positions and other resources." 



• • • 
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Sounding a simflar note, another dean bdieves dist the cfean is the person 
who "aids in die leadersh^ of the entiie coQeget which ic dudes the faculty, 
to devdop curriculum through an orderly process and ot delivering that 
curriculum to reach the needs of tfie student community." A dean whose 
backgroimd prk>r to movii^ into administration was art history, while 
sedng heesdf respons&de for die instructional program, notes that in r^ilfty, 
*1 see diat it's die feculty diat carries out dte mission, but Fm responsible 
for making sure that tite appropriate dedsiom are made as e£Se(^iv^ as 
p(ssible and that the neeck of the ^dwits are met." Msmy of Ae deci- 
sions, she notes, deal with requesting and distributing foncb, evaluation 
of programs, scheduling, and staffing. Anoth« dean notes that "one of 
die major aimponeci& the petition is working witli division dimrtors 
and gadierii:^ didr bxjput to implement cunioilar ideas, dir^ons for the 
college, program ideas, and that type of thing," Similarly, nom another: 
"My job as academic officer is a leadraship role. I like to look at it as the 
perK>n who is die advocate for the academic area, who breaks down bar- 
riers for individuals and the bur^ucnicy of the inaitution, whether feculty, 
division chairpojple who report to me, or other administrators." 

A dt^.x who moved through die administrative ranb quickly and 
who had accepted a presidency at the time I interviewed him, but had 
not yet reported for his new position offers the following definition of 
the dean^s position: 

It is a muki'fiuxt^ position that varies depmtUng upon the natwre 
of the orgame^ion and the kind of sfeiUs 3^ bring to it. BasiaMy, 
I imdd say it is a leadership pmtion, responsibk for dteaing the in- 
smational kader^p of the orgEouziStion, pctniadmiy in cgmis offaadty, 
cumcukm, and instmctton. The effective dean must have tile exility 
to work %vith people, to motivate people, and to have wme sense of 
diraaion flfeout £fte ^r«m«^{bna^ s 

to go UH^ard. I beUeve the ir^viducd has to have some creativity m 
problem sslving and flexibility in terms of solving problems. The nt- 
^vidual, I think, dbo has to have enoMgh foresigh to emici^e pwb- 
kms and ^Ive mast of them before they befxme major issues; but n»«st 
of(dl, I think chat the in^vid^ has to have a plan of actum to nmxi' 
mi?e the mdmg-hmm^ process, which is the wUege's primary mission. 



Another dean places emphasis on his role as manager and leader. 
The dean "is the person who must demonstrate good leadership skills 
and must also manage a diverse group of individuals through the cfivision 



• • • 
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chairs." Similarly, from anothen "The dean, I would say, is a partner 
in the leadership of the college, rather rfwn bdng the leader. I diink it's 
my Job to organise and to keep it moving, basically, as a catalyst, not 
necessarily as the leader. Hie leader is the composite of you and those 
pe(^le who sure forming ssaa& mission.** In the same vein, a dean at 
a technical institution not« that she places a great deal of emphasis on 
the daily ope^tions of the institution. Beyond amiring quality instruc' 
tion duoughout the institution, she sees her role as "making sure the 
pr(^rams run smoodily and d\at we have qualified 6u:ulty. axtd rhoss types 
of things.** Another dean his role simply as an advocate for students 
and the faculty and as a support of the compr^ensive community col' 
lege in his onnmunity. 

Another dean define the position in terms of setting and accom- 
plishing gjals. The first step is to identify the gpak that are important, 
"bdr*g sj^sd£ic where you can, not being afraid if diey're too general, but 
grt tlie goals down.** Tiie secord aq> is '*to try to motivate and give respon- 
sibility to those who are i^ponsUjle for carrying out the goals." 

One dean defines her position rather broadly with emphasis on her 
role as the instru-^onal leader. 

The dean's posi^ is to provide academic leadership, fcut at our 
kge, one of th^ things that may be atypicd is that M instruct is 
conimedimonediviskm,mch^^ 

t€r, stmmer^ cr^, and non-crdiit— indudmg condntang professUmd 
dev^pmerittOMxationdandrscrm^m 

So my job is not just eu:a^ktnic loidership in the ^a^^Umd sem but 
in^rmkmd md ammmity mvim l^dership. Sol see myself (U the 
(xnterof the cotn/)rehensive missKm of^amrmmi^ college. I work 
with fuU'ttme facuky, adjuna faadty, and aU. of the people we caU. 
in u> do the continuing and professional development as wdl as avoca^ 
^onal in^ruction. 

• • • 

One veteran of three deanships defines his role succinctly: "Well, my 
role has always been that of chief academic officer, and I think that*s 
the most central way to look at it. The dean is the person who is respon- 
sible for managing the whole of the curriculum, the whole of the educa- 
tional offerings, for providing the support necessary for the feculty to 
do their job, to deliver an disctive instructional prc^;ram.** 

W:dk working with the president is an important aspect of the dean's 
position and one that will be discussed in more detail later, one veteran 
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dean, alluding to the importance of planning, bucketing, and working 
widi the faculty, observes that, in the final axuilysis, **I do every^ing the 
president doein't wan . to do." According to one dean who has no de- 
sire lo become a president, to be an effective dean one must be comfi^t- 
able working in a middle portion between the president and the other 
administrators and faculty. Another dean concludes that the dean's po- 
rtion Varies, depending upon the comfiort level of the president you're 
working for.** 



The overwhelming m. of skills required by the successful dean of in- 
struction is what a number cf deans r^ to as "people skills.** Every d^ 
interviewed alluded to th^ skills in one way or another. 

The Mowing quotes, all from different deans, are repr«entative of 
what the deans mean by people skills and how these skills are used to 
serve the institution: 

I think you need to be able to listen to people (md to know who they 
are, I tknk early in my career I tried to make too many p&ipk over 
to be hfee me, or Itiie mneom eise, and rww I tfmk you need to be 
able to say, well, now that person has these skiUs and abilities. Let's 
pta them on ilus side of the com b&mse that's where ^ am do w^ 



The one tMng I think fyou must ham] is interpersonal sMh, being 
able to build a team of incUviduals who will work together to move 
the institution^ move its curriadum. The interperm\^ skills and an 
undersumMng of the kamit^ process are impHmant. 



lthirikit*sgoodtobea8oodorgajUzer,toha^avision,beforward' 
flunking, hamathicksynemdasenseofhmnor. Eatlthir^youhave 
to be p&tpk'Oriented. And I think that's the most mporumt part, be' 
came so much of your work is with people, either students, faa^, 
or other admtnistrams. 



I think an understanding of what faadty feel is important. Vve spent 
a lot of time talking with faculty, and I think I under^md what Jiey 



SKILLS AND PERSONAL ATTRIBUTES 



• • • 
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We commmime together. 

• • • 

I wmdd say that the strongest sfciUs required are really what we call 
peo^ sl^: tWMrking /bifes, trying to pKunde leadership by ex- 
ample, workng to bring peopk together^ havir^ an interest in iworfe- 
ing with peo^Ae emd heipmg them to achieve the gods they mtasyou 
umk with them to s& thm goals. 

• • • 

I ^nk the best sluU that anyone needs to have would be that of the 
kuman shMi cffltng for what you'u doing; caring for the peopk you 
work twth; and resp^ng those people and knowir^ that you are a 
partner in the effort. You can krnn d)£ mechanics oftiiejobt but ymi 
can*tlearn how to deal with people and you can't learn good conanur 

nicadons skiUs. You can impjwe them, but you have to have some 
of tiwse^ and 1 thinfe you have to be sim^e. 

• • • 

PrtAably the rnostirnportmtshMs I use on a daily basis are rrty human 
relations skilk—fltst deaUr^ with p&jple on a day'Vyday basb—being 
able to troubk'shoot and make ckcisUms that will facilitate and hdp 
p&ipk do theh jobs. 

• • • 

I think the most importmt things are people sfeiUs, certainly listening 
sfeiUs, and the ability to step out, in (main ways, of role as ad- 
rmnistram md be able re(dly to listen to individuds, listen w ^r 
problems, mdtryU> assi^ them in seeking alternative wc^ tog^to 
iuhatever dmr issue is, eitlm resolve UorU> expedite what they are 
trying to do, 

• • • 

I flippantly teU people that I go to me&ings and return phme cdU. 
But 1 find I spend most of my time deding with people, and that re- 
qmes most of my amntion. I work with the facuky, dwdoping cur- 
riadum, with otireadi into the community, relatiomhips with schools 
0id universUks, and with business and in^kstry. 

• • • 
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Finally, one dean believes that the more important skifls are those used 
in n^ptiations and conflict resohitbn, which are uldmat^ *^)eopIe sldUs.** 
*These are the Idncfe of skills it akes to deal with feoiky who have di 
goals, with department chaire who may be at odds \dth each other, get- 
ting them to r«r<^nize what they have in common. I deal le® with stu- 
dents than with feculty and other professionals, but I would say that 
•peqsle skills,' in terms of conflict resolution and n^ptiations, are number 
one." 

One per»>nal attribute that one dean indste is mandatory b having 
a lot of energy, both physical and mental. Other skills mentioned often 
are ones that one would exp^ any succrasfixl academic sdicinistrator 
to have; skill in working with a budget; being able to write a propowl; 
understanding the instructional program; being able to set priorities; and 
any number of other skills and attribute n^ed to carry out die duties 
of the office. 

Another dean also alludes to negotiation skills in the more formal 
sense, for she finds her role shaped by the institution's collective bar- 
gaining agreement. She not^s 

Certainly, good memc^mem sMs am essentid b&mtse 1 work in 
an ins^mim that is wider very stringy coU&Mife bmsxming regfi^ 
k^km. It is a statewide anormt verm <m UuUvi^ml cmr^ con- 
tmct, and «?, as he^pem in many fnstiCMttons, the governance process 
geu mixed bm cxM&Mve bargaimng issues, ami they are U)<M, 
upon as stfltewwfe issues, not in^tutional issues, so where you wotM 
TwrmaUy be ofele » nesolve a problem through trust between either 
the division chairperson and the facuky member, the dean and tiie 
facuky member, or the president, there is no trust rela^bnship that 
can be bmk up b&xmse you*re dealing with an outside group wkdt 
is the wMe suae, and if it beconm an issue on a single campus, 
you camtot h^&xk <kwn that barrier, and I thmk ^'s one of the 
biggest problems. 

• • • 

Her college's way of keeping the personal touch in the administra- 
tive process was to break the instif.jtion into "mini colleges," thereby 
permitting her and other administrators to have a "one-to-one relation- 
ship with our feculty, rather than a faculty of 100-plus M-time indi>4dual8, 
plus 150 adjunct feculty, aU trying to filter toward one individual who 
is then 8€en BB the person who is iinplcrnientlng the collective bai^aining 
rules and regulations.*' 
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SUHMART 

Debits die pivotal role played by chief acstdemic clears, few research- 
ers have examine the professional Uv^ and r&ponsibiUties of these key 
a}mmunity college educators. The fi;^owii^ cx>ndu^ons ate drawn from 
die few studies about chief academic officers that have been conducted: 

• Titles for die chit^ acad«nlc officer at community colleges vary and 
ixiducfe, among odiers, "dean of instructkm," "aadonfc <fcan," "aca- 
demic vice-presidwit," and 'Vice-preddent for instruction.'* Regard- 
less of die tide, each institution recognias its chief academic offi- 
cer as the person who works direcdy with the fecuky and who is 
respon^le for die institution's academic programs. 

• Deans of instruction have numerous duties that vary gready from in- 
stitution CO institution dgjendii^, as Shawl (1974) pdn© out, on "the 
reUdondhipbmveen die dean and the hidividuakaiKigrQiQJst^ he 

widi in his leadership role" (p. 2). The» duties require die dean 
to bring leadership, mane^»nent, and iiusrpersonalsltiUs to b^ on 
the task of advocacy for d^e colly's academic program. Indeed, the 
dean of instruction has die overall respondbiHty to «amire tiiat the 
coQege does iiot stmy from its central mission of teachtiig a.-id l»ffning. 

• In carrying out th^ duties, deans operate m middlonen in the 
college, liiSdng feculty work to die educational goals of the pre^- 
dMit. I>eans of instruction are the primary link between the freculty 
and the coU^'s administration. Succ^ depends largely on the 
dean's "people skills," a point repeatedly raised in my interviews 
widi deans from across the country. 

Regardle^ of the title, it is no exaggeration to say that die dean of 
inaction mu^ work well widi practically aH of die members of die coU^ 
onnmunity, especially fricidty. Working with the various campus consti- 
tuencies requires that the dean have ©ccellent interpersonal skills and 
an ability to mediate in both formal (unionized) and informal settings 
(a number of deans rderred to the need for negotiating skills). A sense 
of humor and flexibility in one's approach to die job are as important 
as good management and planning skills. Working with both adminis- 
trators and faculty to promote the teaching and learning mission, the 
efiSsctive dean of instruction must view the institution fmm a bn>ader 
perqjective than was the case before moving into the dean's position. 

y ho is the dean of instruction? The following chapters will continue 
to explore diis complex question and to provide some additional answers. 
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The dean of instruction is critical to the success of the coimnuni' 
ty colU^ bodi on individual (^onpu^ and nationally. Respon* 
sible for the ix^smictionai prc^pram, these individuals are at die 
center what is ultimatdy of greats importance to the com^ 
munity coU(^ teaching and I^iming. D&ats of instruction also occupy 
that middle ground where many of die tensions of the college a>me to* 
gethar, where daily batd» are foughti administrative concerns versus 
hauk^ concern^ student servios con(^ms versus instrucdonal concemf.; 
financial o^n^ms hr non-instrucdonal activides vemis financial conr 
cam for instrucdoni divisbn dbair com^ms versus presfdendal omcems; 
and the lij^ goes on. 

Not ev^ the president's dfice is subjected to the ddly a>nfiict8 from 
so many important i^men& of die campus osmmunity as Is the d«mi 
of instruction's oBct may not be true on some unionized campus), 
for as one source not^, "if ycHt're a CAO» emyone wmts a piece of 
you. That^ less die case for a president" (Marchese, p. 6). The same 
source observes that presidents a^ involved in many dutiei oe^nnal to 
the campus such as fond raising and l^^dve work. "In that sense, the 
pr^klency does have escape hatches. Presidents can be off die ounpus 
mc^rs; they can control thdr agenda more** (p» 5). Moieover, in contrast 
to die pn^kient 1^ ofien has tibe final word in reserving canq^ 
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the dran of instruction must deal with other deans as peers and feculty 
who are, in the best sense of the term, collea^es of the dean. Who are 
the individuals who occupy these critical positions on campus? 

Understanding the dean of instruction's position can be enhanced 
throu^ expbring the background of those individuals who occupy the 
position. Moreover, if the past is prologue to the ftiture, a numfcNer of 
current deans of instruction will occupy the president's o&ic& in the fu- 
ture. With this in mind, this chapter looks at a number of similaritiw 
between die deans and presidents, ther^y providing an interesting and 
perhaps useful parsp«sive for viewing the community coU^e's p^, pr^ 
ent, and future, for by gaining a better undersmnding of the two most 
important leadership positions on campus, one's knowlec^ and under- 
standing of the community coU^e is increase. 



FAMILY BACKGROUND 

In Hie Commmity Cbllege Presidency, I examined the family back- 
grounds of current presidents in the areas of parental occupations and 
educational levels, both important indicators dF a family's socioeconomic 
status (Vaughan, 1986, pp. 10-1 1). In Leadership in TrtmitUm (Vauf^an, 
1989b), Chapter 7 is titl«i 'The Noct Generation," the thesis of which 
is that the most important ^urce of community college presidents for 
die nect generation will be current d^ms of instruction. Drawing upon 
th^ two previous works, the present chapter ^amines the family back- 
grounds of the deans of instruction, using parental occupations and educa- 
tional levds as the major socioeconomic indicators of i^tnuly background. 

Parents' Education 

Before addressing the educational levels of the parents of deans of 
instruction, a brief look at the «Jucational levels of the parent of cur- 
rent presidents provide a basis of comparison between the deam and 
presidents. The information on the presidents was okained horn a Car^ 
and Lifisstyles Survey (CLS) sent to 838 president of public two-year in- 
stitutions, to which 591 (70.5 percent) responded. The information is 
reported in Commmity CMege Presidency (Vaughan, 1986). Essen- 
tially the same survey was sent to 1,169 chief academic officers of the 
nation's piJblic two-year colleges; 619 (53 percent) returned the survey. 
The information on the family backgrounds of deans of instruction was 
obtained from the CLS and was reported, in part, in Leadership in Trm- 
Htion (Vaughan, 1989b, pp. 109^24) and in an article in the Commmity, 
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T&k^kalt and Junior (Megs Jowmd (Puyear, Perkins, and Vaughan, 19^). 
The same information was gathered on deans and presidents in order 
that the two might be compsurol, thereby increasing one's understanding 
c^bodi portions and, one would hc^, increasing one's understandix^ 
the community coU^ 

Rfty-one percent of the fathers of current community college pr«i- 
dents did not complete high school? another 29 percent finished hi^ 
school but did not continue their formal «Jucation. Steted anodier way, 
80 i^rcent of the fethera of current community coll^ presidents have 
a high school d^loma or Iras. The educatioril level of mothera of ciuy 
rent presidents, while sUghdy highor than that of the fathers, is similar. 
Almo« 40 percent of the mothers of current presidents did not finish 
hig^ school; 38 percent osmpleted hi§^ school but did not attend col- 
lege; therefore, 78 percent of the modiers have a high school diploma 
or less. My conclusion in The Conmvus^Cc^kgsPrmdencyvm that, ba^ 
upon the educatioi\al level of their parente, Ae majority of the current 
community coll^ presidents came from a working'dass or blue<oIlar 
background (Vaughan, 1986, pp. 10-11). 

Tinning now to the cteans of instruction, one finds that the fath»s 
and modiers <^ currmt deans of instrtu:tion are somewhat bet^ educated 
than are the parents of current presidents. While the difference of diose 
widi a hig^ sdicK^ degree or less is not ma|or, the percent of high school 
graduates is significantly higher. Almost 38 percent of the fathers of the 
deans of instruction have le» than a hi^ sdiool diploma; ahnost 39 per- 
cent have a high school diploma but did nor attend college; ^m, almost 
77 perc^t the fathers current deans of instruction have a hig^ sdiool 
d^loma or Iws. Slightly over 29 percent of die mothers of current deans 
of instruction have le^ than a hi^ school diploma; 46.5 percent finished 
hi^ s«tejl but did not attend coi^ dius, ova: 75 perosat of the modbws 
of currmt deans have a high school diploma or less (CLS). 

The fiathers of female deans are better educataJ than are the fathers 
of the deans as a group, with 62.6 percent having a high school diploma 
or less; similarly, 63.7 percent of the fathers of Hispanic deans have a 
high school diploma or less. Ahnost 90 percent of the fathers of Black 
dbms have a h^ih school diploma or less. Nearly 63 pocent of the modiers 
of female deans have a high school diploma or less; almost 73 percent 
of the mothers of Hispanic deans have a high school diploma or less; 
and 66.7 percent erf the mothers of Black deans have a h^ school d^bma 
or less (CLS). 

The educational level of the parents of current deans of instruction 
indicates that deans, like presidents, come from blue<ollar backgprounds. 
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Parents' Occttpatiotis 

As widi tlie educatioiial levd of the parents of the deans of instruc' 
tion, a bri^ look at tibte occi;^atioti8 of the parents of pr^dente provides 
a point of comparison bec^^en presidents and deaxis. 

Ahxkoat 18 permit of die fathers of pre^dents worked in actoiistra* 
tiicm and management, hsduded in diis caxt^pry are po^ons such as 
foreman, textile mant^, account^t, banker, general contract, and 
any numba of rimiiffir p<^tions. Among ^ other occupations ranking 
ti» Mowuig^ agriculttne (14 perc^t); mrA\.^cturing (9 per- 
c^^, sales (8 pocent)! a>imtruction 03per{^t}i and sovke occupations 
C6 percent). Kfeny c^her oocupati<»» were id«it^Bed| thcsy were too iiui^ 
ous to classify but were ones not normally requiring a college degree. Ap- 
proximately 13 percent of the fathers of presidents held jobs in teaching, 
law, and the sd mces, petitions that normally reqidre the bachelor's de- 
gree or above. The me^ority of the mothers <^ pre^Ui«it» were homemak- 
ers, widi 60 pocmt die preddents teportix^ that their mothere did 
nc^ work out^de the home. The las^^ category of employmmt outside 
the home for the mothers was in education, with 10 percent so occupied. 
Over 9 percent of the mothers w«e in administratbe support positions 
such as secretary, and 3 perc^t woe in healdi'i^ted fidds such as nurs- 
ing (Vai^an, 1986, p. 1 1). The occupations of the mothers and fathers 
dF oirrent president further ^pot^ the blue^lbr backgrounds of 
presents. 

Twdive pen^t of the fathers of current d^ms fidl into the 
adminis&nttive-managanent cs^as^ony* As was the ca^ with the presidoits' 
fediers, 14 percent of the d^ms' fathers were in agriculture. Approxi- 
maidy 13 percent of the fathers of deans were engaged in fields requir- 
ing a bachelor's d^jtec such as law and teaching, aptin an identical fig- 
ure with the presidents. Seven penxnt wore in sales; 7 percent in 
^instruction; 14 percent in manufacturing and mining; and over 30 per- 
cent in any nuo^ber of occupations, including sovice occupations, all 
of which required less than a qol^ dqpve. The occupations of the 
mothers of curr^ deans M int» the foUowing catt^fories: 48 percent 
oi the mothers were homemakers; 10.5 percent were in positions requir* 
ing die bachelor's c^free or above, with education bdng die domixiant 
category; almost 19 pert^nt were in secretarial work or a similar field; 
axKi over 4 percent were in h^th-related fidids, including nursix^. Four 
poxoit worked in manufacturing and 8.6 percent in service occupations 
(Vaughan, 19^, p. 113). 

The educadonal levds and the ooiupadons of the parents current 
deans of instruction clearly indicate that most deans, as is true with most 
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presidents, con» from bIue<oIlar backgrounds. If one dwcrfbes the com- 
munity coU^ presidency as the Islue^llar preddency," as I did in my 
work on the subject, then one can also describe the community colIege*s 
dean of instruttion position as the **bhie<ollar deanship.** 

The me^ty of the deans, as is true widi prerfd«ite, have for ex- 
ceeded the educational levd of th^ parents; moreover, diey have 1^ 
their bhie<»^ backgrounds in their past in terms of tfieir occupational 
and educational achi»remen» as wdA. 

Significance of Family Background 

What OA be concluded r^^ardb:^ family background other than that 
most deans have left their blue^ollar childhood behind? In Tlie Ckmmu- 
nity Cdh^ Pmidmcs (Vaug^>an, 1986) I pr«ented some tentative hy- 
potheses regarding the family background of presidents. One is as follows; 

One can cordiude dwt mcst of today's presidents were somehow 
able to extricate themsdves from the great mass oi people asso- 
ciated with the omununity college, including these who were in- 
terested in assuming positions of leadership, and acquire the top 
leadership pc^ themselv^. In addition, diese pr^dents could 
be viewed as the leading edge of a new generation fre«i from the 
D^ression and World War II and catapulted to high office by 
rapid social, economic, and political events (p. 12). 

• • • 

I also concluded that family backgpround might help to «cplain the 
missionary zeal exhibited by many community college pre^dents; that 
it might explain some of the defensiveness exhibit«l by presidents when 
the community college is criticized*, and, that family bsKdcground (primarily 
blue-collar) might help to explain the pr^dent*s willingness to embrace 
the community collie's (»mprehensbe minion, especially occupational- 
technical education (Vaughan, 1986, pp. 12-14). The conclusions were 
based upon ttttarature on the community coU^c and on my own interpre- 
tations, not on interviews with presidente r^rding fiamily bad^und. 

During the interviews conducted with deans of inr truction, I pointed 
out to them that ttuM deans come ftom blue-collar backgrounds. I dien 
asked them what efiScct, if any, having the majority of the deans with 
blue-ojUar back^pxjunds m^t have on the deanship and on the com- 
munity college. As one might guess, there were advantage and disad- 
vantE^es associated with the frimily bacl^prounds of current deans of 
instruction. 
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Advantages of Family Background 

Almost without exception, the deans believe that thdr blue^otlar 
backgrounds aided them in understanding onnmunity coUksa midents, 
many of whom come from backgrounds similar to thx^ of the deans. 
A sort of "^ly kind of people" mystique s^m^i to surround the students, 
as I learned from interviews with a number of the deans. One dean, for 
example, suggests that many community college students have a work 
e^ which causes thm to be upwardly mobile, with the community 
collie viewed as die vdbicle for the mobility. Along ^e same lin«, an* 
other dean believe that femily background causes deans to be dedicated 
to their own coU^s^ atid to the a>mmunity college in general Speaking 
<rf deans, she notw that "probably they've seen «iucation as somediing 
important in thdr Uv& and, in iiK:t, as something that btous^t diem 
up, improved their status. Therefore, they are convinced that the work 
they engage in can make the American (beam come true for students." 
Another dean, who identified his owniiackground as blue collar, feels 
that he r^dily kientifies with the students who come to die amununity 
coU^ "I think Fm sensitive to their ne«!s." Tlie same dean feds that 
he wants to pass on to student what he has learned about the value 
of education because most student from blue<oIIar ftunilies do not 
ize its importance. A female dean at a two'year tedinical institute whose 
background is largely in technical education believes that her blue<oIlar 
bad^und gives her a greater appreciation for students in the technical 
programs at her coll^ She remmksi "Having come from diat type {blue 
collar] of family situation, maybe I realize the importance and value of 
tedmkal positions more than dujse onning from Wrongs: acacknaic badic' 
grounds." Another dean believes that having a bIueK»llar bac^round 
is an advantage for community college deans. He explains: 

flTie blm^Uar hadkgmmd] aUom ike deans to }uive a scxd ^Ut^ 

badtgmmd the students com fmr^-md to he»% a greater sense ^ 
empathy for Oie studeru$—m understm^f^ of what tiiey are going 
thfOHgh. Personally t Vm from a bbtercdlar backsromd. Vm the first 
member o/tny fandy to hove ever spm^ a co^ge degree, ead I've 
SIX brothers and sisters-^themmfim of m-'-mdoiiebrttim 
yotmger, didn't e^mgradmtefrmn high S(k)(^Corns!igfro^ 
grotmdi most of us hed to work om u/ay tkrougk aMesSt emd I see 
that fls a strength in that we %mk with memy stwknts from 0te ^rnie 
badigrourd. 

• 9 • 
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A female dean from a WucK^llar home believe that "we probably 
fed strongly about the mission of the commxmity colle^ because educa- 
tion helped us. I think a blue«>llar background nciakes it i fairly prag* 
matk kind d ^sproach, if noAing else. For me it makes me feirly student- 
oriented and interested in advocating for studens and making opportu' 
nities for student succ^ for people who are coming from the same back- 
g^und that I came from." 

Another dean who "was very, very lucky" in being able to attend 
a liberal arts college and graduate school and participate in two postdoc* 
total programs in Europe, credits working in die community college widi 
inculcating in him an appreciation for students who were less fortunate 
than he. The blue<oIIar nature of the student body "made me a believer 
in and a filter for the community college. I think it made me appreci- 
ate that you can work with your hands and have honor, you can be a 
two-year nurse and have honor . . . You can go here [the community col- 
kgej and dien go to the unh^ty after you have matured and act honor- 
ably. I diink it's diose valu« that diat background gave me. And it maies 
me a good spok^man for the community ojllege." 

Another dean acknowledges th« his own blue-collar background in- 
fluenced his attitude toward the community coUege.* *1 dearly see that 
the community college is serving so many people, young people of the 
same bacl^und that I had, and I can see what the community coU<^ 
can do under a dean's or president's or feculty's leadership. I think from 
that stanc^int, my background has assisted me. My background was 
certainly blue collar and that's the same background I see in my students 
in all of the institutions I've been in." 

One female dean who had been at her college over 10 years but had 
only been a dean for one year at the time of the interview sees her blue- 
collar background as an asset in her current role; **I think that the more 
acquainted you are with a variety of perspectives, the better you do the 
job. So if you come from a background that matches that of many of 
your students, youll understand more direcdy their goals and difficul- 
ties. We have so many students who are first-timers at any coll^, and 
to understand that is important rather than coming from a background 
where everybody's been to college and takes it for granted. 1 diink the 
blue-collar background is helpful." 

Disadvautages of Family Back^ound 

As anyone from a blue-cellar background can attest to, there are sovcte 
disadvantages inherent in that background, Dearis of instruction pointed 
out some of the disadvantages as they relate to the dean's position, 
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aldioug^ a number <^ deans interviewed saw no disadvantages, and a 
nun^ iyt that whaler disadvantages had exists at first had been 
overoime through their own education and a^ociadon with other edu- 
cated individual. 

Otm d^tn finds himsdf "in situations I did not c»perienc« as I was 
gprowing up; tiKat is, the kinds of expectations that you would find in a 
d^ui's position— social events, cock^ houra, and those kinds of things; 
diet's just something Vvt had to learn; diey just didn't come with my 
upbrix^^." The same dean feds that perhaps he and those with similar 
backgroimds had to overcome an infi»iority (implex, but as the com- 
munity o^llege has mature! so iu» the dean's position and those in it. 
"I think som^imes we apoI(^:» for oitr backgprounds a little bit. But I 
dUnk we've omc^me that quite a bit in the past 10 yean. We have 
fabikhed a plac% for the o^mmunlty (X)U^, and ^nw're proud of what 
we have done, what we are doing," he said. One dmit who seemed pleased 
with his own role and himself, bdievts that fiEusUly background caus«» 
Kwne deans some discomfort in their inability *'to move up and down 
the full spectrum of the sodsl scale as a resuk of family l^d^Eround." 
He goes on to note that one r^ult may be that some d^ms do not fc^ 
comfortaHe moving into some drcles within society because of dieir back- 
ground r 'at "diey're not going to move confldendy and competent- 
ly in thc». rcles." And one d^ believe that since so many of his col- 
leagues came from blue<oUar homes, the deansh^ loses some diver^ty 
and percepdons that "might be a healthy mixttj^e." Anodier dean feeb 
diat the community osUege still acts as if it is "a kind of »ep<hild of 
the tmiversides and four-y«ir a)11^5e8; we don't gamo: the resp^ that 
we see employee of those types of institudons having. We're still strug- 
gling to mtake it, in a sense, which may be part of the bIufr<oUar back- 
ground." She suggests that some community a>ll^« condnue to sufier 
from an inferiority complex, specially th<we institutions without trans- 
Us programs. 

From a dean who came through the ranks from feculty member, to 
division chair, to dean of instruction, to acad«nic vice-president, and 
who was to assume a presidency 10 days from the date of the interview, 
comes the following observations regarding the question on the '*blue- 
collar dcansh^." 

I hanHm't re^y thou^ abom dm, Thm^s imre^ing', communty coi- 
Uf^ have a IMe las stmmret a IMe mm ^kus^ on the old-boy 
nmvmkf a^klma^nticm txUdm research. [The ^ 
ground] may well have mfUmsxd the muure of cmmmity ^Uege 
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Uadmhip p(»r^c^ly in late ^xtks and early Seventm^ idxhoagh 
I Aink ^m*s dum^ng. [^U] I ^vnk whm we enur kao the attk' 
gikae emmmma'-ihere's alm^ a bit ofdkim as so cia t e uM thatf 
a ta^ of ^dsmr-and I tkmk the bUtC'aMar bo/dtgrnnd prohably 
has vnftuenc&l (hot to a catorn degree. There issortapamnKmt some 
^^samfortt because of that eMtism at the higher levds of sophtstka- 
tUm tiiat one asstmes is prextu at the coUegiate lewU 

• •• 

A female dean who has been in her position far 14 years recalls her 
own background: 

When 1 um in h^h iotoolt and this is the God's trtoK, there was a 
Wrarim who a mdrnodd^me^mdamMy mportant woman. 
She took a bmuh of us v/ho were in sdiool who ^dn't know our 
left hand from owr rights md sat us £mm and saidt "Now this is a 
hUfe cmd this is a fiffk^ md this is hou^ you cut your meat." Akng 
^ Une there were stme peo^ Uke that wh>d^xmedm^ forme. 
My father said to me eariy on that U*s impcnmia to be SU to mix 
people. B&ng able to tc^ to people, I thinks is fdnd of signifi' 
caiU.Vmjmtbrmk€nou^timrnyblu(^coUarb£u:^^^ 
rm OK much after I b^rnie a dean. 

As suggested in The Cbmrntmity CoU^e Presukncy (Vaughan, 1986), 
the significance of family background on one's personal performance is 
diffia^t to determine. Neverthdless, if one is to undostand current deans 
of instruction and their roI» as current and future community college 
l(^ers, one way of 1g <king at whetv the comimunity coll^ is going is 
to look at where its current academic leaders came from. 



MOBiumr 

CommuxUty colleges tend to be provincial in their oudook. Whether 
diis is an a^ or liability has been debated by their defenders and crit' 
ics for a number of yim». The purpose of this imidy is not to deba^ tite 
merits or shortcomings of the provincial nature of the community c^l* 
1^ Rather, by looldng the background of presidents and deans of 
instruction one can understand why community colleges mig^t be con- 
9idaed by some to be provincial in thdur outlook. 
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High School Gndiuatiott 

In wder to dewnnine whether the leadership of ojmmunity coU^^ 
mi|^t contribute to its provincialism, both current presidents and deans 
were askkl if they were employed in the state in which they fini^ed high 
school. Forty-five percent of the current presidents were so employed, 
wlbdch means diat sdmc^ one^mlf of the community oill^es in the nation 
are led by individuals who grew up in the region served by the coU^ 
(Vaughan, 1986, p. 15-16). Deans of instruction are even more likely to 
work within the state in which they finished high school than are presi- 
(knts, wirihi 49.4 peraant of die deans currently holding positions in the 
state in whkh tiiey grew up. Female deans are less likdy to be deans in 
the state in which they finished hig^n school (40 percent as reported on 
the CLS survey and 37 percent as reported on the Women's Survey dis- 
cu^ in Part H) than are male deans \52 percent); Black deans are much 
more likdy to remain in the state in which they finish«J h^ school 
(63 percent) than are either presidents or the deans as a group; 54 per- 
cent of the Hispatiic deans live in the state in which they finished high 
school (Vaug^xan, 1989b, p. U4). 

Does it matter where a dean or prraident finished high school? If a 
purpose of the community college is to bring about changes in attitudes 
among the people it serves, the fact that a large number of deans and 
presidents come from the region serv^i by the college might tend to per- 
petuate existing customs and mor^. On the other hand, family back- 
ground and geographic orig^ might well be what is needed in order to 
lead a community coU^e to achieve its fuU potential in a specific region. 
Certainly one cannot or should not generalize about what an individual 
will do in a given situation; neverthdess, if a purpose of the community 
college is to bring about change in attitudes, governing boards might 
want to consider the wisdom of employing pr^idente and deans from 
the collie's service region. It would seem risky for a coU^e to mploy 
both a dean and a president horn, the area served by the collqje, for to 
do so is to run the risk of maintaining the status quo and losit^ tlie per- 
spective that may result from employing at least one of the institution's 
two top leaders from outside the r^on. 

Tenure in Current Position 

Current deans of instruction on the average have been in their cur- 
rent positions for 5.4 years, with women, Blacks, and Hispanics being 
in the d^mi's position for less time than white males (CLS). In conttast, 
the average tenure of president in their current position is 7.2 years; 
noteworthy, however, is that over 50 percent of the current presMente 
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have been in their current position for five years or 1^ (Vaughan, 1986, 
p. 210). Almo^ 68 percent of the current deans of instruction state that 
tibiey are very likdy or somewhat likely to move to a new position within 
t^e next five y^urs (CIS). Advice often given to aspiring presidents is: 
be willing to change positions by moving to a new collqge, a new city, 
a new srate. Those deans aspiring to the presidency tend to be more will- 
ing to move than those deans who do not have the pr^idency as a ca- 
reer goal. 



m)UCATIONAL BACKGROUND 

Ahncst 70 percent of the current deans hold the doctorate. Of those, 
almc^t 33 pen^t hold the Ph.D., and 36 percent hold the Ed.D.; 25 
perc^t of the current deans hold die master's degree (Vaughan, 19S9b, 
pp. 1 17-1 18). The 70 perc«it of deans with the doctorate compares with 
75 percent of the pr^idents with the doctorate. Thirty-two percent of 
die president have the Ph.D., md 44 parant have the EdD. (Vaug^ian, 
1986, p. 19). In the case of both deans and presidents, tho^ poising 
the Hi.D. may have the d^ir^ in education, including h^er education. 
For example, 54 percent of the deans holding the Ph.D. malored in ^u- 
cadon with 41 percent of them majoring in higher education (CLS). In 
any event, if one is seddng major di£^rienc^ betn^en the educational 
background of deans and pr^idente, they are likely to be dis^^jpointtd, 
for the educational backgrounds are indeed similar. 



PROFESSIONAL MEMBERSHIPS 

Membei^hip in profi^ional associations may give some indication 
of where individuals place their professional loyddes. Deans of instruc 
tion were asked to li^ die professional organizations to which they be* 
long, exdudix^ institutional membership, such as the AACJC. 

Over 80 pert^t of deans responding to the survey que^n n^prd' 
ing pro&ssioiud menbetsh^ stated th£U; they bdoxig to one or more prc^ 
sional associations. It should be noted, however, diat of the 619 deans 
mponding to the survey, 1 18 (19 percent) did not respond to the ques- 
tion on protaional membership. The m(»t popular oi^ianization listed 
by the deans r^ponding to the survey was the American Assodadon 
of Higher Education (AAHE), with 34 per«nt (207 deans) stating that 
they are members (Vaughan, 1989b, p. 118). Interestingly, of the 
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iqjproximat^y 70 perc^t of the current presidents who re^nded to 
dbe question r^prding prc^essional membersh^ on die pr^ential suT" 
vey (181 of d\e 591 pmsidents did not respond to this question), 53 per* 
csat Q18 pt^d<asi&) stated that they belong to the AAHE (Vaus^an, 
1986, p. 214). 

In one rqport of its membership, the AAHE OB^»ton, 1^) noted 
that chi^ academic officers and deans comprise the largest category of 
n^ml^ship with nearly 1,800 of the 6,500 members otmix^from th(»e 
grotq)8. By grotq^ing d^ms and chit^ aotdemic fMoscs into one catego* 
ry, it is impo^ble to determine how many of the members of AAHE 
are chi(^ acadonic offices. The same source noted that more dian 900 
of its members axt presicfents of four* and two-yotr institutions. In any 
event, die nation's commimky oiS^es are wdi rgn^ntied in dbe AAHE, 
therdby providing a potentially important (onm for community colli^ 
leiders, and one that is not used as c^n or as well as it coidd be. 

The tiext most popular organization amiong d^tns is die Phi Dditt 
Kappa (HDiO, with almost 28 perc^t of the deans who re^xmded to 
the quesdon r^arding pn^essional membersh^ holding m^nber^ii^ in 
diat otpnizaticm (Vaug^ian, 1989b, p. 11^ ThePDK was the moft popu- 
lar orpnizadon among pr^idents, widi 62 pocxnt of those r^ponding 
to t!<e question on prd^»sk>nal medbership stating that they bkong to 
it (Vaughan, 1^, p. 214). Odior prt^esdonal oi^pani^dons to which 
dNins bdbng ate tiM Nittiond Assocktdon C^Q^ as^ 
nes& Officii! (almost 9 percent beloc^, although die percent bdonging 
mig^t be tnisleading since this orpnizadon oBscs institudona! mencdber- 
ship diat is lil«^ paM for by die in^tudon; the Assodift^ 
of Higher Educatixni (6 percent); the American Eduottional Researdi Asso- 
ciation (over 3 percent)*, and t^ie American CoU^ Pocsonnel Assoda- 
don (3 percent). Forty'Six percent of the deans responding to the survey 
mentioned various other professional assodadons to whidi they bdong, 
many of which axe based In their disdpline or teadiing field (Vaughan, 
1989b, pp. 118-119). 

Professional mmberships hdlp to interpret die roles of d^ms and 
preiddents. For es^mple, the lai^e percentage of predcknts {ova 30 per- 
cent) and deam (19 percent) who listed no pmM^cial memb^^i^ wou^ 
seem u> be hig^ for members of a profession that depends upon the diS' 
tribution, interpretation, and advancement of knowledge— key roles played 
by profes^onal assodadons. 

Professional memberships also may be an octension of t^e pc^don 
one occupies. For example, I suggested earlier that orgpnisadons such 
as the loodly based PDK provide pr<^idents with exceSent polidcal (in 
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die broader 8«ise of the term) and social contacts, as wdl as professional 
ones. Perha|» these contacts are not Men as betog as impcartent to the 
deanshi^ as diey are to the presidency. I also sug^e^sed diat president 
may teod to be more active (in terms of attending national meetings) 
in some pro^K^onai associations dian d«ms skapl^ because when presi- 
dtmts travdi, scmieone must stay at home and miiui ihs store, a task ti^xn 
performed by the dean of instruction (Vaii^^uui, 1989b, p. 119). 



Forty-nine per cen t of the d^ms K^nding to the survey stated that 
dwy had done researcL widiin die last five y^ffsi 38 pen^t stated that 
they had pulled s(ffliething \ddiin the piBt five years. Women are inoie 
Ukdy to have done researdi or published something wid^ die last five 
years than their male counterpsate, while Hi^anics are more liloly arid 
Hacks are sli^dy less likely to have done researdi and published some- 
thing durii^ die same time period than the deans as a whole (CLS and 
Vaugjian, 1989b, pp. 119-120). In contrast to the deans, 39 percent of 
the presldoats s^ted that diey had ei^iged in research in the past four 
years, and 36 percent stated dmt they h^ published somediing within 
die same four-year period (Vau^iMi, 1986, p. 21©. 

Should die chief academic ofiBcer a community collqse mgage in 
research and produce publications? One wouk! think that any adminis- 
trator on campus should eng^e in such activities, it should be the aca- 
demic d^m. On die other hand, the community c»Il^ has not emp^ 
sized WM^rch and pubUaitions, and the deasx who devotes an inordkiate 
amount of time to these a«ivities might fece some resistance within the 
institution. Perhaps rather than engaging in r^earch in the trattoional 
sense of the term, deans should devote more time and enei^ to the 
broader aspects of K:holar8hip. More will be said on this subject later. 



The workload of any professional person is diflScuIt to determine. 
For example, is the evening meeting of the service dub or pro^ional 
organization a part of the workload? Certainly, if a dean is expecttid to 
represent the college in an org^mization, then attending meetings c f the 
organization wouU be a part of the workload, r^iawfless of wheii the 
organizaticm meets. On the other hand, if onebdongs to an organization 



pubucahons and research 
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for one's own enjoyment and ^f-fulfiUment, then attendance at meet- 
ings is hardly part of the workload. In any event, the deans were asked 
how many hou» a week they work. 

Deans of instriKrtion work an average of 5 1 hours a week, with Htde 
dUBSerence between sexes (females work 51.4 hours per w^k) or ethnic 
or racial minoriti^. Those d^ms aspirmg to the presidency do not work 
loni^ hours than tkosQ who do not have presidential aspirations (CLS), 
dius sug^di^ that there may be an optimal numl^ of houi» required 
in die dean's pc^don, reganile^ of one's career plans. (This is not meant 
to imply that deans with prudential ambitions would be expected to 
work longer hours than other deans, although ^me individuals rdate 
csd^ ambitions to hours work&i.) 

Deans must enjoy dieir work, for although they earn an average of 
20 days of vacation each y^, on average they take only 13 days 
(Vau^an, 19S9b, p. 123). Deans' use of vacation time mirrors that of 
pr^idents, who earn an avera^ of 21 days of vacatk>n aimually and take 
13 days (Vat^an, 1986, p. 213). One can speculate that pr^idente set 
^e vacation pattern and deam follow the pattern. Or, maybe deans, 
as is true with professionals in many 6elds, just like to keep some vaca* 
tbn days "in the baiik." And there is always die possibility that the dean's 
position is perceived by those occupying the position to be so demand- 
ing that vacation time must be limited. 



THE DEANS' CHIEF CONFIDANT 

The professional relationship between the dean of instruction and 
the president of an institution often is close, with each n^ding someone 
in whom to confide. Presidents specially suffer from the "lonely at die 
top" syndrome. To whom do president and deans turn when they ne^ 
someone in whom to confide? 

Over 27 percent of community collie presidents named the institu- 
tion's chi^ academic officer as thek chief confidant. The 27 percent con- 
ams sharply with the 2.7 percent of the presidents who named the insti- 
tution's chief student service officer as dieir chief confidant (Vaughan, 
1986, p. 39). Does the presitknt-dean confidant relationship hold horn 
the dean's perspective? 

Two-hundied and twenty-two (33 percent) of the deans r^ponding 
to the survey named die president of die institution as their chief con- 
fidant. The next largest group (24 percent) of confidants is made up of 
cdier deans, indudiog deans of instruction, deans of student services, 
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and deans of financial ^rvic«. Other confidants are associate deans, 
spouses (3.43 percent of the re^ndents listed Aeir spouse), chancdlors, 
division chairs, and vnrious c^er individuals on campus (CLS). 

Based \3p0n the number of deans and president who share each 
over's confidence, one can readily conclude what most pt^dents and 
deans have always known? the relationship between the president and 
d&at of instruction is octremely important to those occupying the posi- 
tions, and tibat relationship require mutual trust and respect. 

THE DEAN AT HOME 

TTie dranship, as is true of the presidency, does not ©dst in a vacuum. 
Deans marry, have children, participate in recreational activities, and 
have friends. The following is a brief look at some of the more personal 
aspects of die Ih^es of th<^ individuals who currently serve as deans of 
instruction in the nation's community colleges. 

Mari^ Status 

Of those deans responding to the CLS survey, over 87 percei.t are 
married, over 6 percent are divon^, 5.6 pen^t are single, and 1.2 per- 
cent ate widowed. Sixty-three peront of the female deans are married, 
accordii^ to tibe CLS (65 percent of those respoiKfoig to die Women's 
Survey tq>ortcd d*»at diey are marrietO and 19 percfflt are divciced, imply^ 
iiig that, for whi^ever reasons, k xnay be mons difilc^t for women to ma^ 
tain b<^ a hlg^Ievd px^fe^onal position aiKl a marriage than fc is for men. 

The marital status of deans varies somewhat from that of presidents. 
Ninety-two percent <rf the presidents reports! diat diey are married, with 
0^ 2 percent reporting that they are single (Vaughan, 1986, p. 20). The 

diferenoe may si^gest diat Mme presiifents ^ married fai orcfer to promote 
the image of the happy femily, an image that is seen as an a^ in some 
pre icntial po^ons, while the less vkble dean may not feel the ne«l 
to prpfect the feraiily image. Also, only about 6 percent <rf the current |M«8i- 
tots are women, where£» 21 percent of the current ckans are womwi; 
dierdbre, the lar^ number of wcrnien deans coupled widi the larger per- 
centege of women who are divorced or single would increase the percent- 
age of unmarried deans. In any event, the marriage profile of the deans 
as a whole does not vary gready from diat of the prerfdents as a wh jle. 

The Dean's Spouse 

The average age of the dean's ^u^ is approximately 46, two yeare 
younger than the average age of deans. Almost dght out of 10 spouses 
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ai daaa work in paid occupations ouedde the home, whereas aves ^ 
out 10 spouses df presidents work for pay outside borne (Vaug^ban, 
1969b4p. 122). Asnuneandnicmofthecurfaitdeamiesume^pri^den' 
Cft tiw idra of getting two for one (historically, the fiemale spouse came 
**fi»e*0 when die president is eni^Ioyed heocnnes Ick lilody hr those govmi' 
iz^ boards ami instituttons that dtog to the idea of a spouse who devotes 
large amounts time in die service of dw oiming along as part 
of the presidential package. Also, as more and more women become presi- 
dents, dtt dum^ diat dieir sfxm^s will ^mcdon «Gcludvdy as home' 
miakers deo^oes. WoHdng spouses have neidier the time, energy, nor in- 
clination to do any great amount of entertaining, especially tf they are 
expecced to do more dtan just be diere. The &culty wives' did)s aiid 
laroiganizatioiis have a&lmtdisfQ^sttredfiran the soetie(Vaughan, 1986, 
pp. 155~154). One must wonder if entotaitiing to tiwh(»ne,widi the 
hostb^ die event, can be &r bdhind (even if diere w^ nc^ inhorent l^pal 
risks), e^^dally ii the spouse is su{^K»ed to prepare die food. 

E^ty-^ percent of the spouses d^m have at li»st a high school 
d^loma, compared to 80 percent of the ^u^ of presidents. Of tho», 
over 51 per^t of the ^us^ of deans have the bachelor's degree, with 
31 percent hokUng the master's degree; dose to 9 porcxnt have the doc- 
tor's degree; and almost 29 percent received an associate degree from a 
commimity (CLS). 

While there are some di£^renc^ betwwn the ^uses of deans and 
die spouses of presidoits, the di£b%nc» are in de^ee n^er than kind. 
Indeed, those deans who assume the presidency will haw ^uses who 
a^ for die most part, very similar to the spouses of current presidents, 
with die likely expectation that moi« spouses will be males in the future. 

Friends and Acquaintances 

As shown by the edu(»donal levds of the parents of current deans, 
most come from blue<oIlar backgrounds. Indeed, the great msjority of 
(feans are first-gRiaation o3lk^ students. Most deans have far exceeded 
the educational levd and profi^iional aaxxmplishments of their parents. 
One result of moving the «»nomic and social scale is that it is very 
difficult to maintain friendsh^ from one's childhood. In addition, the 
mobiUty of deans remove many of di«n from the environment of their 
childhood. Not surprisii^y, hotit deans and spouses of deans have Idt 
their chikihood friouis in die past, with only 5 percent of the deans and 
8 pocnit of the spouses stating that diey spend et least 30 minutes a 
week with childhood fiiends. Whom, then, do deans and their spouses 
see socially for at least 30 minutes a wedc? 
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Not surpri^ngly, deans spend more time with their coUee^es than 
wirfi any otfier ^ngle group, wiA 77 pwoait stating that diey ^«nd mote 
dian 30 minutes a week in soda! situations with their coU^^es. Over 
50 perc«it of the spouse also spend more than 30 minutes a week so- 
da&zing with cdleagues* Hie next mc^ important social g»nip both 
deans (52 perco:)^ and spouses (61 percant) are neig^ibors. Friends from 
diurch compose important sodal o^ntacts for both spouses and deans* 
with 46 percent <rf both statir^ dmt they spend 30 minutes or more each 

week wirfi fHends from church. Other in^jortant sodd ojnsicts for both 
deans and spouses are club associates and other friends (CLS). 

CkA Membemhiim and Leiitire»11itte Activities 

Sixty-eight perc^t of aU deans and 56 pen^t of the female d«ms 
re^xmdit^ to dbe survey stated that they belong to one or more civic 
or fraternal organirations. Ths most popilar service club for d^m is dws 
Rotary, with 26 percent stating diat diey are members (65 percent of the 
pt«8i<knt8 bebnging to a servia dub 8»te dwt they bdcmg to the 
Other popular service clubs to which d^ms befong are rf« Kiwanis (II 
percent), the Lions (8 percent), and the fraternal orpnization, the Masons 
(5 percent). Ahnost 16 percent of the Blsdcs list member^ in rfie Masons 
(CLS). In no case does the percentage of deans holding m«iSership in 
a chdc or fraternal orgariization exceed that of prcsicteits. 

One conclusion reached by this writer earlier was that a sn^er per- 
centa:^ of d«ms join service cidbs than do pmidents bi^use presicbnts, 
more so than d^ms, use servia dub membership as an extension of die 
president's office (Vau|^, 1989b, p. 121). The percentage of deans who 
axe women versus die perc^tage cf presidoits who are women also woukl 
influence service dub member^, since most servic* dub to which presi- 
dents and deans bdong in large numbers, and espedally the popular Ro- 
tary and Kiwanis dubs, are male^iominatcd and in some cases exdu- 
sivdy male.^ 



»In order to decide wh« wvtee dub* to include on the ori^M CLS lent » pterident*, a titull 
poB of cUa> memfeerihip «»ong fseridentt w» odcetL The clt^ 

vtf included dwie ditt were {dent^ by Ae pdl, did d« CLS wrve? to the dettu of 
ixtftrm&m. Both lurvefs had W3 "odMr"aaegory for titttt^E oi|pni»t^ 
vey. The ''(^her" Qrtq^, ho«%m, did not pf«w«ttt tofoe fimu^ 
ofd« ttrwy. One fimwfc dero wrote me a rtthor lenph^ 

ntied to corapiete my lexitt lurvey. Seve n teen femtle deans responding to the wrvcy wrote cora- 

nwms on the mvey indicating dieir ditpleatim with die clulw an^ 

thoK owtmei^ groupt?,** fhodd fove n a t«ninder tti tii«i (ind^^ 

be aen^ive to addag que«fom on i«tvey» that ceoU be intetpteod a« Ksdit Anodw 
aakfe "Tukl AH male baidons.'* tonlcally, no fcmak p«*ident re^5^^ 
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Fun and Games 

In general, d&aas and presidents eng£^e in similar leisure'time activi' 
ties, 8udb as golf, jo£S(ing, tennis, swimming, skiing, fishing, hunting, and 
any ntunber of i^viti^ pursued by many Am^cans (Vaughan, 19^, 
pp. 23-24; Vaus^uin, 1989b, p. 122). jk^s^ the list of physical ac' 
tivities engaged in by d^uos of instruction (90 i^rcent of die d^ucis en* 
gp^ in one or more sports), vdth 30 percent of the deans ^o answered 
die siurvey listing jog^ng as one of dieir physical activities, whoreas 31 
poc^t <k the presidents jog. In contrast, die top sport for protects 
is golf, with 39 porcent smdr^ that they play gotf, whereas 23 percent 
of die deans play goE Oftm golf and country club membership go hand 
in hand. Sixteen pen^nt of the deans arc raembors a country club 
(12 perc«it of die women deans are membeis), and 54 percoit who be* 
long to a o>untry club use it for professional entertaining (CLS). In con' 
tra^ 32 perc«it of the presidents In^ong to a country dub, and 80 per* 
oem of those who bdong use it for professional entmaining (Vaughan, 
1986, pp. 23-24). Playing golf and holding onintry dub m«dbership may, 
even ki today's sod^, imlicate that the community coHi^ profi^ional 
has ^made it," and while speculations are always somewhat si;»p^, in* 
fluency regarding the percent^e of d^uis who play golf versus l^e per- 
centi^ of pr^idena who play may aid in undei^^ditig some subde 
di£b:eiK:es betweoi the posidoi^ pre^bnts may wdl use golf and country 
dub membership as a means of making con^cte and "deals'* that are 
viewed as ben^dal u> the institution (Vaughan, 1^9b, p. 122); it may 
be easiei; for a larger percent^ of presidents to fj/et away from the <Mct 
during "gdf!ng houre" than it is for deans, specially the dean is in 
diai^ when die president is away at play; country dub membo^hip is 
part of the benefit pack^ ofEsr^ to some presidents, if not implying 
that pr^idents should play golf, certainly making it easier for them to 
do so; and, as st^gested above, pr^idents have more control over their 
agenda, more escape hatches, th^ do deans, thereby being able to a:^;age 



critktoi die KTvice dvh memberrit^ section. Pei^aps once one tnakei it to the pteskkncy , setvioe 
<&tb uscRib^ship Is {^Ked in a bro«^ pet^eoive. On dw odH» han4 
iu»i dte petcatoge of femtte deam vem» femide pfetidentt re^x>nding »^ 
cfaiQoes of critidsat. In any eventf service dub tnewbeiship rentains a point of contention for some 
community coQege pn^esdonals. For examptci one prfti<VnT of a mediunv-tited conununity coUege 
in dte South n«M^ dwt "Kfenbetth^ fa) die Roony Oub asme* widi the pre^dency in dite area" 
(Vaug^tat), !9^,p. 121). A &nu& president, when udced if thee mie any advantages in n^on* 
ship to the presicfency resulting from her lex replied: "Yea, I don^ have to join the Rotary Ctubi" 
(Vaug^ian, 1969b, p. 8®. In any event, (hould I ever agato ssk a question regarding service club 
mmbcnhip, I wiD be more sensitive and will include club* to which women traditionally beiong, 
inchiding all<-femate cluba. 
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in olF-'campus activities on a regular and irregular basis more easily than 
deans. 

SUMMARY 

In otdsT to draw a compo^te proiUe of the community college d^n 
of instruoion, I surveyed the chi^ academic oBceis of die nation's public 
community, technical, ard junior colleges udng an inscniment almost 
tical to die qiM^nnaire enjoyed in my 1985 am^ of community coQ^ 
I»t8U!ents. Mi^or findings from die dean's survey include the foOowing: 

• ChidF academic office and preddents have dmilar and educa^ 
cional bdkspcoimds. grew up in blue<»dlar Givironn^ts and 
have hx exoMd^ tiKe ^ucational le^ attaint by their parents. 
While the majority of die deans and presidents hold doctorates (70 
and 75 percent, respectivdy), 75 1» 80 percent report that dieir par- 
ents attained no higher credential than the hi^ school diploma. 
Intmriews with the deans confirm diat thdr blue-collar roots loi 
them u> empathize with community collie students \i^o are (on 
avenge) likdly to have simdar bacI^;rounds and see the college as 
a vehHe for upward mobility. 

• Almost half of the pr^denK and deans of insmiction (45 and 49 
poft^Qt, respectively) hdd pc^tions in the states in which they grew 
up. WMle diere may be wivantages to filling leaderehip p<^tions 
vffxh professionals from tlui local onnmunky, diis practice may have 
the tmtoward dF perpetuating, the community coU^'s pro vin* 
dal outlook. 

• Ai^roximatdy 80 percent the d«u3s belong to profe^nal as- 
sodadons, compared to 70 percent of the pee^dmts* When asked 
to tmat ^e prt^^^onal assodadons they bdbt^ to, the American 
Association of Higher Education ( AAHl^ vm m(M c^tm dud by 
the d^uns, along with a wide nmge of ors^tnizations that are l^sed 
cm ihs deans' tNu:hing fidds. U is disoiiv^ing to note, however, 
the sutpridngly koge pn^pordon of both preddrats and deam (30 
and 20 pexcoit, re^pecdvely) who listed no profes^cmal mtmaJ^^ 

• On average, d^tns work 51 hours per wedc and, like the presidents, 
rarefy use all of dieir vsK:ation time. When asked lx> name thel^ chief 
on-the-job confidant, one'third of the de»ns listed the president, 
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another 25 per^t listed other (tems on campus, and the lemidtuier 
listed a variety of other individuals, including spouses, asKxdate 
deans, chancdlors, and division chairs. 

• I^^ite the 1^ that community osUq^ do not en^had% tradi- 
tiorueil ^search I^dbg to {mbUcation, ^shk minorities of the (kans 
indicate that they have ojnducted mearch at some time over the 
pa» five years (49 per^nt) at»i that they have published som^hing 
ova die pasi five yeEos (38 pmmt). Non^^s, res^rdi and writ' 
ing remain peripheral taslis in the deans' profe^nal tiv^ which 
are dominated by administrative om^m 

• On the rvhole, die personal Uves of die deans of inaction— in 
t»m3s of marital ^no, qx)uses' charEK:ta^cs, fiiemis a*- 1 aoiuBii^ 
tances, dub membershiits, and Idsure-^ime activitie»— do not vary 
dgnificandy from the personal liv® of the president Where difibr-^ 
ences do occur, however, gender seems to play a role. The fiart that 
d^ms are sli^tly less likdiy to be miarried and less llkdiy to join 
servke clubs may stem from the lisct that 21 percent of the deans 
are women, compm^ to only 6 pen^t of die presidents. More 
will be said e^ut the role of women in Chapter 4. 

There is litde in the findings to suppor: Jie hypothesis that the next 
generation of presidents wiU Sl^ gnsady from die current generation, 
assuming that deans of instruction will continue to move up the ladder 
in the future to the same d^^ that diey have in die part. As I omduded 
in L&tdmhip in Transit (Vaughan, 1989b): 

The overwhdmii^ (^elusion reach^ here is that the next genera 
ation of community coll^ presidents will, assuming the cimrent 
deans of instrucdon fill didr fair share of the presidencks, be 
a mirror image of the cun^t generation of presid«ite in almost 
aH respects, lliis mirror image runs the gamut fittm family back' 
ground to lamily li^ from &cad«nic deffc^ to views and prac' 
dctt of scholarship, ficom sports activities to prdentonal mem* 
berships. Even the numbers of days of vacation taken each year 
by d^m is a mirror image of the number of days taken by prcsi- 
den». ... If oi^ accepts as hct that numy of the next genera* 
tion of presidents will come from the current gppoup of deans of 
instruction, dien indeed, the commutiity college presidency will 
change litde over the n«ct decade. . .(p. 125) 
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This is not to say that president's role will remain unchanged. 
Steted another way, wiU the cun^iiC deans who as^zme the presidenqr 
resemble current preddents? The answer is yes* Will they approach the 
pre^dency in the mae way as current presidon^ The answer is "likt^y 
not»" for as the prt^ency changes, the successful occupant of the posi* 
tion mutt also change, must have new visions, and must hot new 
challoiges, ^ the position molds the individual just as the inc&vidual 
molds die position. 
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Assummg the Deanship 



T|ie previous chapter presented fects, figures, and observations 
regardi^ 2 '^^ans of instruction in the nation's community col- 
leges. Uau-^y of the data were personal: educational level, femily 
background, activities from the office, and other informa- 
tion that contributes to the profile of the individuals who occupy the 
IXMition. The present chapter examinej the pathways to the desuniship, 
including some steps not taken, some l^sons not learned. 

MOVING THROUGH THE ADMINISTRATE^ RANKS 

The dean of instruction's position is so interrelated with the com- 
munity a>llege prwident's position that it is difficult to discuss the path- 
way to the deaiiship without some reference to the presidmcy, esj^dal- 
ly when one osndders that oae out of every two deans of instruction 
will likely become a president With this in mind, a brief reference to 
the pr^idency h^s one to undentand some asp^ts of the pathway fc^- 
bwed as one moves through the community collie's admin&trative raidcs. 

TIte Conmmity OM$ge Pmidmcy (Vaughan, 1986) confirmwJ what 
many indhrfduals associated with community colleges suspected; one cm 
increase one's chances of becoming a community college president by 
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moving tiirough tiie academic pip^iiae. The typical pathway is from 
t^shec to dqNfftmant head or assi^azit division chairs to division chair» 
to associate or e^is^t <^ui, to dean of instruction or imi^nic vicc' 
president. Of die 590 presidmts respondii^ to the qu^on i^^oding 
their position prior to assiiming their first presidency (positions preced- 
ing die d^uoship mst tsmsMed^t over 38 percent were chief aca* 
demic cheers immedia^ prior to a^uming the inresidmcy, and over 
12 percent were vi^presklwts, a positkm that iu»:maUy o\w:se» r'le 
insmictional inogram (Vai^ani 1^, pp» Z7~28). Hius, usix^ die to- 
nUtu>lc^ of diis current vdiume, over 50 pa:(^t of the ctnrrent pn»i' 
dents were deans of instrudion immediatdy prior to assuming their first 
presidency. Of course, presidents came from practically every source im- 
aginable; nevertheless, one can increase the odds of becoming a commu' 
nity college president by moving through academic positions, for the path- 
way most traveled on the way to the president's office is the one leading 
direcdy ham the dean instruction's office. 

One of the reigns many individuals wsat to become a dean of in- 
strucdon is that die po^don is the major jumping'off iK>int for the 
presidency. Once individuals reach the dean of instruction's position, 
diey reali^ they have reached a plateau in their career diat is **onIy a 
hoardseat away'' from the presid^cy; they also know the pathway they 
folbw^ in res^jiing the desmsh^. On d» odiffiT haiid, for 
als who want to move throi^ t&e administrative ranks but have not 
yet reached the dean's position, the most immediate question becomes 
not "How does one become a president?" but rather» "How does one be* 
come a dean of inoruction?" 



PATHWAYS TO THE DEANSHIP 

The most important single source of deans of instruction is the divi- 
rion chair's position, with ovzt 29 percent occupyii^ the chair's pmltion 
immediately prior to assumitig their first dean d instruction position. 
Another 11 percent were eidier associate or assistant deans of instruc* 
don prior to becoming a dean, thu£ dearly establishing the triuiitional 
ac«lemic pipdine as the most important avenue to tiie d(»nsh^ (CLS). 
Although the division chair's position is die most importtmt sii^ padi- 
w^Y to the d^Lnship, it is by nc means die only one. Even by adding 
to the total the H percent who were associate or assi^ant deans, the 
40 percent moving into the dean's position through the traditional path- 
way is below the more than 50 percent of the presidents who were their 
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institution's dief anemic ofiSlcer prior to a^uroiis^ die presidency. One 
cm condu<k that the roadway that deans of ix^ruction travd is rdb- 
tiwly bro£d but Ix^mes a narrow pathway on<» one assume the dcan- 
sh^ and aspires to tibie presidency. 

NiiM patient of die d«ms of instruction woe drans of ^udeoit services 
(the tide varies) immediately prior to a^uming the dean of in8tru«ion*s 
position. A number of talwited d«ins of student services with whom I 
have miked over the years indicated that they ^t they would have to 
move into die iii^rucdonfd p^}^rM if they wm to achieve the pKsidericy, 
diitt, in part» aa^untii^ for the 9 percrat who ch(^ to swi^ radier 
than A dram of student arvices expre^ed his views on d« padiway 
to die pr«idency with a pithy comment; "I Imow what it is not; it is 
not through die dean of student ^rvices" (quoted in Vauj^ian, 1^, 
p. 39). While one dean's comments do not make the case for switching 
positions if one wants to be a president, the aspiring president shoukl 
not ignore that 7.8 percent oi die current pre^dents were deatis erf student 
service prior to ammiing die pmM^cy whereas, m noted above, ahno^ 
50 percetit of die current presidents were dieir in^tution's chief ^ademic 
officer prior to assuming the presidency (Vaughan, 1986, pp. 27-29), 

Even if one does not have the pre^ency as a career there are 
other reasons why a dean of student service might want to switeh to 
the dean of instruction's po^don. For example, on mc»t campuses an 
Orwellian pecking order esdsts whereby all of the d^ms are equal on the 
organizational diart, yet one d«m, die d^m of instruction, is more «|ual 
than the others. Faculty members, presidents, atKJ board members tend 
to fevor d«ms of instruction when seeking a leader. ITie dean of instruc' 
tion is often in charge when the pr«ident is off campusj 25 percent (137) 
of the presidents pointed to the dean of instruction as their chief con- 
fidant, whereas 2.7 percent (16) of the presidents named die dean of stu- 
dent services as their chief confidant (Vaughan, 1986, p. 39). These acte 
are ol^erv^ and noted by members of the collie commiinity and by 
members of the collie's board, thus adding to the prestige of the dean 
of instrucdon's position while, parhaf^ by defeult, lessening the presti^ 
associated with the dean of student services* position. 

A high percentage of the deans moved into their first deanship from 
the position offecuky member, with over 12 percent ofdie current deans 
stating that they were ^aiculty members prior to assuming dieir first dean- 

The percenteg^ of feculty members seemed hrgjsi ther^jre, the data 
were examin«! to see if any disc^nible patterns existed diat set apart 
those deans who had moved from die feculty to the deamhip from those 
who had foliovi^ different routes. 
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Rfty-six mal^ (1 1.7 percent of all male deans) movdi into the dean* 
ship directly from a fiacidty position, as did 18 females (14.4 percent of 
all female deans). Tlie male^female mix does not indicate any pattern that 
would set the« deans apart; the percentage and mix of male and female 
faculty assuming the deai^iip do, howev», support the above sugges- 
tion that die base for die deanship is relatively large, whereas the path- 
way narrows once one move from the dean's position to the presiden- 
cy, for the numbw of feculty members moving diecdy into the presidency 
is ins^^cant, although one can almost always find an exception when 
dealing with over 900 presidenci^, and one or two presidents indicated 
rfiat they had moved directly into the presidency from a faculty position 
(Vaufi^ian, 1986, p. 28). 

The avarage age of thc^ deans who moved from a faculty position 
to the deanship is almost 48 years, the same as the average age of the 
deans as a whole. Had the deans moving from faculty positions been a>n- 
siderably older than the average age of all deans, one might conclude 
that diey had obtained the deanship at a time when community colleges 
vmc younger and deans with administrative experience were less avail- 
jdble. The average collie si» in which the former faculty members serve 
as deans is 2,265 frdl-tirae students, thus dispelling any belief that they 
assiraied die deanship at only small colleges. What can one conclude? 
I^bably that the faculty members were well resp«:ted by members of 
die coll^ community and were in the right place at the right time, con- 
clusions one can make about most positions. 

Over 9 percent of the deans of instruction were deans or directors 
of comanunity services and continuing education (the title varies) prior 
to assuming the de^ of instruction's po .don. While this eatery should 
perhaps be grouped vtith positions of academic leadership, and therefore 
should be considercxi as a part of the academic pipeline (equal to divi- 
sion chair, or in some cas^ equal to the dean of instruction's position 
in tarns of prqsaration for the pr^idency), community services and con- 
tinuing education positions vary so much from state to state and even 
from campus to campus within a state that a separate cate^Mry seems 
warrant^ for this study. Nevertheless, previously I argued that the dean 
of community service* position should be considered as an important 
trainii^ ground for the pres^ency, for individuals in these positions mian- 
age budgets; plan programs; employ and work with la^ numbers of 
feculty, many of whom teach part thne; meet with diverse constituents, 
including leaders of business and industry and local political leaders; and 
perform any number of the tasks required in the presidency (Vaughan, 
1987, pp. 3-10). As a matter of feet, 4.6 percent of the wrrent presidents 
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were deans of community services immediacy prior to a^uming the 
presidency (Vaughan, 1986, p. 28). More importantly for this study, the 
9 percent of community services deans who moved into the dean ctf in- 
^ruction's p(^don make community service and continuing education 
hnportant jumping<jfif points for assuming the dean of instruction's po- 
sition, and once diei%, die fonn^ osmmunity services deans are in an 
excellent position to assume the presidency and to use the skiUs diey 
learned in both deans' positions. 

Almost 6 percent of the deans of instruction came from portions 
at four-year institutions*, ov&c 2 p^cent were department chairs; aUnost 
2 percent were assistents to the president; slightly over 4 percent made 
la^ml moves (from one 6sm of instruction position to anodhter); less than 
I poxent were high school administrator; and less rfian 1 percent were 
directors of eveiUng programs.* The remainder came from any number 
of scHirces, inchiding four who were former community college presidents, 
a ho^ital adnninistrator, a director of guidance, an ex«:utive director 
of die state-level commission for community collies, an associate durec- 
tor of an accrediting agency, three directors of adinisdons, and from any 
number of other positions, including one who stated that the position 
o<xupi«l prior to becoming a dean was that of student. 

One conclusion reprding the pathway to the deanship is that it is 
for from straight and narrow but rather has many branch®. Neverthe- 
less, the most traveled pathway is the one leading througji the academic 
fomt, widi the division chair position as the jumping<jff point most 
likely to land one in the dean of instruction's position. 



Deans of instruction rarely ecperien<^ the "shock waves** upon as* 
suraing their fim deanship often felt by presidents assuming their fim 
presidency. Indmi, none of the deans interviewed felt intimidated upon 



Tlw myth p««to In scroe drdes that wnnmutUty ajlleges stfll mm to 

in«itutlom for thr^r deans and presidents. The myth did not develop without some batit. For eac 
«mpk, in I960 over 24 percent of the coromunity college presidents came from positions in public 
school idminlfttadon, and over 15 percent came from positions at four-year institutions. By 1986, 
o iner 90 percent of the presidents came from community college ranks. The small percentage of deans 
coming from public schools and four-year Institutions further indicate* that it is time to put the 
niyth to pests the community college does not now and probably will not in the future turn to pub- 
Ik sclm^ or fow-ycar iisstitutiom for its top leaders. See 77i« 

1986, pp. 2&-29i 40) for a discussion of the decline to the number of presidents coming from the 
public school and fbur-ycar instiwtioa's ranks. 



PREPARATION FOR THE DEANSHIP 





mniming (&»ndiip. To die oemtraryf mo» ck»ns Mt that didr edu^ 
tional background and experience prepared iheax well ht most aspects 
of the portion. Neverdieh^ mc^ deans diat dteie were certain g/sps 
in didr eiqserience and background and, as is true with most positions, 
that they hsd a number of dUngs to learn about the pc^on oTtce they 
became deans. 

One the mo^ important difl^a^^ most (kans dtovered upon 
moving into die po^on was that in order to be successfid deans of in^ 
^ruction, diey Ymd t» view die coTikf^ from a much broader pec^sective 
dian was the cai^ wh^ they «^e c^d^on chairs or in dmilar pc^tiona 
widi narrower scopes and more limited te^m&ilitia dian dot daxk*B 
position. exam{^ just die sesnins^ obvious t^ G^keq;^ up wkh 
die literature in high^ education became more impormt for one in' 
dividual v^o moved ham the dhdsion diair's podtton into die deanshi^. 
He notes: ''Even though I had a doctorate in hi|^ education adminis' 
oration, I r»IIy did not spend as much time as I should on the literature 
of h^er education while a dividon chair. That hurt me son», required 
me to catch up wh«i I became a d&au** Anodier dean of instruction 
explains his r(»»:tion to his expanded re^nsibilid^ as foUoi;^' 

As a divimii ikscMt I was a fit^Ume odmMstrmof r&ponsSfk ^ 
amidlermm-'ma^sciencete^hea^(xx3^adms. ^moc^to 
ehe dem's levdt r&porMMss were d^loudy broader md mm 
emmpaMr^. [Asdrnijloeru^ywascmifarted^ umkbigwitk^ 
facuky in those ar&ts and was u> wofk wieH ihm dt^ly; 
when they spoke abom n^ds I had an uidersumdktg orf whm time 
nudsweK,hUmuchmmdiffiadthithew^Kienc^,thekim^ 
Itfes, or developmental edumkm. That*$ not my badgromd; it's not 
my e:^eri&fae. So, bebig able to iimrpret the lands of things I was 
imrbug from faadty was diffUxk. 



One currant dean who had been at her college for 10 years prior to 
becoming dean of instruction and who generally well pn^Tared kft 
assuming die deanship (she had been bodi an assistant and an assodaos 
deaii^ fouid that in or^ to sur#(^ she had to ma^ die buc^ quickly, 
whidi, widi the help of her staff, she did. She is now lootdng at what 
ddUs and eiqperieaces she will need shotxld ^e talt% the next (the 
presidency) in die administradve hi»ran:hy, a step she fodb she wiU likdiy 
take in the not'^oo'distanc future. 
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Anothffl: deaiv ^o came to the d^ship from the dism of student 
Mrvices' p(^on ^stmd no smprisK when he movej to the in^ructioimi 
side of the hou^ althoug^i he found that working with the feaalty "and 
trying to provide I^tdership for them was a challenge, but I don*t thirik 
there were any surprises." 

V<^ in Pi^qiatation 

While weet not many surprises awaiting d^ms upon a^umfng 
the cban^, a number discovered voids in their background that had 
to be filled once diey assumed die poshion. One dean noted Uie following: 

Oh, I thtnk the widr-md 1 Mc k*s pnAMy ammm in a lot of 
^km^U^wetgndmomefm^aceSkf^ Wedan*t 
com from Mtgmmds cftot mphe^ l&idmh^ and mmasefma. 
Thm^^i(he^mttSnd time's a iiMewovUoMti^ 
it by the seat (pompoms. We take a come here, we take a course 
there, um nod, buz really, we fum no formal trtinmg in leadership 
md mema^ement, I thmie that's a red wid. 



Another dean echoes a similar theme regarding the lack of leader- 
ship training prior to assuming the deanshi^. Some die strengths he 
br«»i^t to the posMon were more nanovsHiy focused thim nU^t l^^ 
ble. He irates die foUowing, for examples 

Iwastri^iedintitedi^^UneofbhUigyandhadaueridedaverygood 

program that focu^ very smmgJy on the t&Khing-lean^ process. 

^ I h^ai dsoiw^y no miMfeg or «^»si«« to 

ties. Bwen some of the sbt^ t&hniques emd tridts in terms of how 

eo moe^utte ^ec^ how 20 £&«ce a te2e^i«^ (Ma^ 

to come to mwhM of co!uh^on,^nnpk reading cifinm^ 

ments,nuddngr^orts,codesckig data for accreditation docmn^ 

that infimmtion u^ikk is fun^tmentd to the iMs of rchs that one 

has as a chairperson and as a d&m— Kvre not chers. 

• • • 

The void in leadersh^ training prevented one dean from solving a diffi- 
cult organizational problem worly in his career. He believes had he had 
more time and more training in providing leadersh^, he ojuld have been 
more ^fectivc in solving the problem. 

GO 
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In contrast to die above statonent raiding coming from an aca* 
demic background, one dean discovered that the lack of a traditional 
academic bad^pround pnsented him with ^me problems upon assum* 
ing the deansh^. He describes his dtuation as Mows: 

Yes, J have fomid thoe I haw some w^, I urns ^ gm^ void 
inmyedmi^mdbm^tgnmdmis^mltm^mf^^ 
weia mto pMk xhod ^K&ninistrotion aid from there mto ccMegs 
adm^ni^feUm ^ amtbmng edmakm. So my d^imu are in educa- 
tion; rr^ masurX far Umemce^ is in pubWisdkxtl adrnMrnstkm^ and 
my do^oraie tn higher ^kmdon admnistTexkm. The x^jidi I wodd 
rather have a maswr*s degrm in a dixipUne arm. 

• • • 

The dean not^, however, that he had n(^ ocperienced a cr^iibility gap 
with the faculty as a result of his educational background. Nevertheless, 
he felt that a master's degree in a discipline would enhance his perfbr- 
mano: as a d&axi. 

A dean whose academic discipline was art history discovert diat, 
although she had been the chair of a large division, she was not hr 
miliar with vocational pn^rams and how they are ftinded. She also 
discovered the need to understand state financing more than was the 
cs^ as division chair, but mc^ import^tly she had not "previously 
had the opportunity to be in closed sessions widi the board.** Meeting 
in do^ s^ons was an eye<}pen« for her, and she sa^ she can 
now "really appreciate the relationship between the board and the 
present.** 

A dean who had been in her position for nine months notes that 
dealing with the budget and other financial matters presented her with 
a major problem and "the one I'm feeling most.** She also had difiSculty 
in pkm^ng how to use personnel in the service of the entire insdti^n. 
Another dean, in spite of 19 years of sdministradve ejqjoience (two aca* 
demic deanships and tenuis as a dean of admissions) still discovered a 
void he had to fill upon assuming his cunent deanship: the ability to 
listen to what people have to say, "to really hear them, not just have 
diem talk, for what they have to say is important and adds to the piC' 
ture something I might not have thou^t of.** Another dean, alluding 
to a lack of time to do everything, found that his previous position of 
division chair had not taught him to delate tasks as wdl as he should, 
a skin he had to learn as dean in order to survive. 
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ASSUMING TH£ OMCE 

How do dtaxis of instruction view the position once they assume the 
deansh^? ^hat are the major rewards associated with die position? 
Frustradons? 

The greatest reward of the office for a number of deans comes from 
seeing stud«it8 achieve their goals. One r^jonse: •'Wdl, last week was 
commencement Watdiing the students that Fve helped was rewarditig. 
I may not be he^ix^ than individually, I nay never see diem, but kxKwii^ 
that because I worked widi die faculty to cr«ite a new program, to get 
fuding for somedi?ng, or accur^ other resouras, whedier computers or 
books or whatevrar it took to get the savices for ^dmts, that's the leward.** 
Rom anodier d^m: "I guess Fd say my n^or t&imtds are usually the 
dent outasmes. When we see our studente go thurou^ our system, being 
able to compete widi any other institution acadonically and succeed, diat 
is rewardix^.** He continues.- '^cation is a people endeavor. I ci^y being 
with pe(^Ie, and I enjoy being a part of it. I think when any of us succeed, 
tiie student, the rest of the staff, all of us succeed; and it's a kind of reward 
for me as well as for them." One veteran a$ three deanships ranfiwses: 
**I can still get moist-eyed at some of our graduation cerononies. Probably 
one of die mem moving times I ever saw was when I gave a man, I bdieve 
he 82 years dd, his GED." Mother vetoan who has beai an academic 
dean for 13 years points to "student success, watching students graduate, 
seeing students who have been successful because of a particular service 
or program that you've set up. I think that's perhai^ the greatest reward." 

Another dean, in discussing his rewards, places die deanship into 
a perspective that helps all administrators to »'nderstand the need to step 
back from the position occasionally. His analysis; 

The greatest rewards are when you back up and look at the whole 
thing asidymsee^ growth opporttmities tiutt you're providing; you 
see students ofaU ages coming through those opportunities md realiz- 
ing their gods and fincUng the ftd0ment they're koldng for in life— 
that's the greatest sati^action of aU. One has to reflect upon tiiat as 
an administrmr because it's somewhat further retrm&i than the ful' 
fMmei^ the msim finds in the desy-etniay irmKictUm wWi the stu- 
dent in the dassroom. You don't have qmte the sam sense of satisfac' 
tion without sitting back and refkctit^ on it now and then, 

• • • 
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Another dean gets her reward 6rom "tremei^us fecultf support,** 
support and rea)goition dmt helped her obtain ^e position and that 
has h^>ed her gain the support of ^e president for the institution's in- 
structional pro^pram. She also admits diat she enjoys the pre^ige of the 
position: "I wanted this position for quite soxae time. To get the posi* 
tion« I had to wait for my predece^or to r^ire since I was not wDUng 
to i^ocats geograi^bically. So, I waited.** Anc^hf^ dean finds that he 
tately gets more recognition, axui diere*s no que^on diat can be a heady 
experienoe. I thiiik dik when your coil^ is cbing w^ and it is attribute 
to die dean*8 portion, diat fe^ goal Also , a lot of p«jple d^wnd upon 
you for advi(% and a^ for your opinions, and diat is tii^rtant to a per- 
son's ego. ** Similarly, 6rom another dean: Takhig an i<is& ris^t through 
and dien sedng a graduadt^ class from diat proi^am, that's been very 
rewaniing. Hd^ing a foculty member, a i^w foculty manbcr, who indi- 
cmtes aft^wards tlutt 'y^' somedKingyou did made it a litde more com* 
fortable. That, those thinp, I think are die rewards." 

One c^m, while finding working with the foodty raxmrding, finds 
workisg widi oth^ admini^rators as part of a team »ctr«aidiy reward' 
ing. Especially satisfying to him is working with the president because 
he and tbe prudent complement each other. The ^ime d^n, rc^ectii^ 
upon the satisfaction he achieves firom teamwork, achiev<Kl gr^t satis- 
feidon fi»m his role in developing a masts* plan that involved the faculty 
and die community and is the "kind of document that doesn't collect 
dust on ashelf for the next seven years. . .1 diink to be able to see diat 
kted plan fulfilled is a great reward for me." Another dean refers to 
die plaiming role of the dean: **I think that you can identify long-range 
goals, and as a result of identifying die^ goals, you c»n orpnize the col' 
lege in such a way that you can see the college move toward the goals, 
tliat's very rewsurdii^, not only for you as an individual, but for the col' 
l^e as a whole." 

S<9rving as a mentor and role model, while not mentioned spedfical' 
ly by a large number of deans (no specific quesdons were asl^ during 
die interview relating to the role of mentor or role m«M), was implied 
by many dutni^lSesaribing dieir rdadonsh^ widi faculty and indents. 
One dean speaks specifically of the satisfaction he gets irom serving as 
a men»»r. Indeed, one of the m^jor saddactions coming with the dean^ 
sh^ is that he ""really enjoys sedng an individual who is workhig with 
me develop, and for me to fed that I ojntributed to that— that's a real 
reward for me." The same dean believes that he should serve as a role 
mcdd for fac^ty and other administrators, e^^edally in the area of profes* 
sional development. He notes: 
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Ierux>Hrc^/acMit>K>attemi|^^ I've 
aMjs . rwott»5flg«rf them to is«i»M 
flbte J t73? to <io that rfmjogfi ia«sir^g, 

type of ^mg. One of the sfifwdfng rufex that Vve dm^ as far 

asst^dmgmysdfUtimfaetdtymmberswb^ 

mame&tigt um*U find ^ tmd money ftrr Aenu Vw dwa^ tried 

to pdM myself, as a model 

• • • 

One gets his rewards from 'making things work." The follow- 
ing mialyste of what he considers to be good about die poation is reveal- 
ing and c^ets a good snapshot of what the position mi^t well be like 
on a daily basis! 

Wefl, if you do it H^, it's a Utde Uke the mmds of the president's 
office, feat nuiyfce without some of the poUtiad and external hasdes. 
We're fsofiy here for instruction. And if I puU off a new program, 
the finance dam, and the m^knt services dean hme to agree u;ith 
me. We km to do it together, and I ha/ue mg&dltks stuff tO' 
&ther from tiie community. When I look mU, I rmUydm't do that 
rnxdi work I hme somehow adsed,cajakd,htip^dhmod^ 
to do the work /or me. Bttf when U dl comes together, it redly is 
mfcic. I som^mes don't even get the creM for it. I send a 

departmemdum who hmrmUy done ^ work h^im^hoe^ but 
I know, and I iMnk the president knows, I pMt those things 
together. It's making a sua^ of a pn^tm ^ r^ly rriakes me 
/eel good. I tkidi that them's a fear or a prdtUm «M Uismictiond 
dems who thfeik ^'re just doing fetstnotion. But if you are doing 
progrmimm^ and b\stfuc^on, amkidmi huMx^^, and facdxy de^ 
««fofmient, 3fo«, as dam, ha« to o»«h«tmte the a*ofe wiit. J/you'r^ 
dxAng that, you're dik to do fust d3outan:ythix^. I Uke in(^^ 
ordxestrating the whole business— ^ occc^andly I Hike to take one 
{ittie p& pro^ and enjoy dotiig it. 

• • • 

Other comments of a similar nature were offered by a number of 
dima. One dean, howevw, r^ecting on her 14 years in the portion, 
oners a good summary of the rewards associated with the position, rang- 
ing from the vicarious rewards of graduation (»remonies and mentoring 
to the more personal rewards of bdng in the eye erf the storm. 
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I bve M^ori^ u4th differm subj&x amis. The way m EngUsfc 
mehsr appvolu^ ^ pr^km osmtras^ 
e^fmdm it is a thti^ of gossamer gai&y. I meant U f&My is. I love 
eluzt There's a kind g/ cmaraderie wich the president and the presi' 
dent's cedibm thm I I like the perks of the pos^on. I reaUy 
Ukethm.lUkebehgm charge I lUtethii^gVmmaid^ 
ence. 1 W(e setting ti\e a^mda. I like the opportunities it provides to 
do thftigs like wmk with the National ComuM of Instrukiond Ad- 
mimmatorst to go on the dradt aid moke a speech not4/ md then. 
I enjoy Aat Are jou going to ask me the I don't iike? did.] 

• mm 

The above p«8pectivra bring a personal flavor to the deanship and 
likdy reflat the thlnkin:, of many more deems than those quot»i. One 
thJiDg learned from the interviews is that many of the rewards associated 
with die dean's position are the ones one would ocpect to a>me from 
hdping people achieve their potential. Another discovery is that the re- 
winds experienced by deans are ^mil» to those experienced by presi' 
dents. A number of presidents referred to the thrill diey get from the 
graduation t^remonyj some enjoyed talking wiA faculty and studentej 
odi«8 in working with die community. Pre^dents, unlike d^ns (not sur- 
prisingly), poinCKi to the satisfiKtion they receive from reaching the tqp 
of their profession (Vaughan, 1986, p. 100-102). Presidente (p. 102) rare- 
ly n^err^ to die rwrards one would think would be inherent in bdng 
a part 80ii»«iiing bigger dian one's setf, of playfa^ a key r«^ in achie^ 
the nation's dr^un of univereal higher education. On die other hand, 
8ev«td of the demis tended to fed that their role was important because 
of the contributions it made to the larger picture, e^>ecially in rdation- 
sh^ to hdping students. (Ironically, deans tend to think in terms of em- 
bodying the larger picture more than president, who tend to fr>cus on 
personS accomplishments and Mures.) In any event, deans, as is true 
with presidwits. find thdr position satisfying, and those deans who as- 
sume die presidency should continue to reap many of the rewards they 
enjoy as deans. 

Fntstratioiis 

While rewards are inherent in the dean of instruction's position, so 
are frustrations. As with most administrative positions, deans f!nd that 
their time is taken up with having to p«form r^atively trivial tasks. One 
dean sums up this frustration in a way that most commimity college ad- 
ministrators, indudmg presidents, understand. 
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big into the office wUh a cmt^laiM, U*s a top prwriQ, but it may be 
a very insiptificmu piece ofymardi^. fitwever, you haum m tmu it 
asmnskingmyUr^ofum,cmd$(m^m^dmisdiffi^ 
gets a litde frustrating. 

• • • 

Time* or the lack of it, is the bane of d«ns of instruction, as it is 
for most administrator. One dean who has an open'door policy finds 
that "I tend to let alm(^ everyotie come into my office." Another dean 
describes his positton as "the Idnd of position in whkh there are so many 
thinp to do tibat sometimes you're frustrated because you can't do them 
an." The same dean notes that "there is «> much work to do in the posi- 
tion that your work is never really done. I think you need to take a long- 
tas^ view. Som^imes you want to get things done, or at lea^ I do, within 
a short period of time, and you have to reali» that oftentimes things 
that axe important are going to take a lot longer. You're going to have 
to involve a lot of people." The dean quoted aOsve who wanted to know 
if she were going to be asked what she did not like about the position 
gave this answer. "The things I don't like? I hate the clerical part of ad- 
ministration, and there's so much of it. I just hate that. The major frus- 
tration is that you get something knit up on Monday, and b/ Wednes- 
day it's unraveled and you have to knit it up again. My major frusttradon 
is in thinking you have something headed in one direction, and then 
it all comes apart and you've got to go back and put it together again. 
That t the major frustration." 

As with time, the lack of resources was a source of frustration 
for a number of deans. One dean shared his frustrations on the lack of 
money: 

There is one great envy I stM have of the four-year ooUeges, If we M, 
here our oilkge or m any g[H)d ammmity coHege, a couple of Ktfn- 
ired rmlUon doJhr endowmem, there isn't myOUng that the Umi/er- 

sity of^ is doing that we couldn't do. I mdly mem that. 

I don't mem it in the xnse of research; rather, I mem ie m the seme 
of truly makmg a different in our state. In our fowr-county regm* 
most of rfie Black students who get my eduaition at all get it from 
us. And that's a deeply ingrain&i profefem in om But %mdd 
Ijoon giW us $200 million like they gm Tukne? No. Woidd Coca- 
Cok give us $100 million Uke th^f gam Bmiy? No. You know if 
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1^ ^ m'd pay tim back And that's really a fiw^atUmi I wish 
I could get the money together. 

« • • 

Anodier d^oi esqperienmi one of her greitest fru^dons vhsci fuods 
wne cutu She etqtlabis: 

We osleed afoyom to Zooh at u/o^ ^ whjch compuieTS can m^Kfrt 
immc^mu They did a so(d ^ dm etmybidy cme in witlx 
aftMiKh^kdetOidlai^hadonecmpiiierlciiAhem 
computers, I just a^ed my office today and fotmd mit to our 
Gotm^ wants us to cut the bud^a by $300,000. So, people did what 
Ia^(^-~theyf6midwa^tosi^ponimtru^onv^ new te^vwlogy — 
cmd now 1 can't d^Mver what they need. We'U find a we^, bxt some 
of tiuise peo^ aste not go^ng to be tAk eo use the Tmm& as mudi 
as they'd Uke. So, that meuphMhe middk of die n^ght How 
am f going to do that? I n^ to teward them for doing a good thMgi 
and Instead, I'm hind o/ taking something away, 

• • • 

Anodic frustration results from having to d^jend uiK>n other peo* 
pie. As one dean notes: 'Tou need to d(^}«id upon pec^Ie to do the 
work. Yoa can't do it all by yoursdf. And so» you need to orpmize some 
klQss to do it and oitentium^s diey let you down. They have tlu^ priori- 
titt. You fedi you want to move at a certain p£K£ and diey're mst coming 
along at die same pace with you— that would be another frustradon I 
find widi the posidon.** In the same vein, another de»n noteu '^ell, 
naturally, die frustrations are that ultimatdy you don't make all of the 
decisions; you've got to work widi the system. And, no matter where 
you are ki the system,. . .you have to deal wbh the a>mmunity, with 
dw I^lature, the board of trustees— aQ of th(^ thiz^|s—aiid u»idly ymi 
would like to move l^er.** 

One dean finds that it is not only lonely at the top but londy near 
the top also. She is frustrate! over her lack of contact with people. 

I spend s> nmch time sht^ awe^ in the offUx deidhg uM nimii^ 

deolfrig i4;ith program (m)|x»a£s whidt I know ore es 

when Vm workiiig on dtem, I don't f^ like they hat« imydiing to 

dowUhe^kcat^Theburamcracy^uuwehaveuideaiwi^ 

education departments emd so forth—th^ want et^rything a certitin 
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! dm*t n^&sadly iMnk these Stings fme eatytl^ to do with 
quhc^^butlhai»mputeviry^mgmdier^^ 
p&>pie, md turn's very fnmating. 

• • • 

As is true with rewanls and satisfactions, many of the ibistrations 
esqierimced by the deans are similar to those expoienced by president 
including dealing with internal politics. One dean is &itstrated by *^e 
whde process of campus poli^** Be oberves diat Ve're political 
animak Every caisypus has its political environment, i& pdlidcal con% 
uratiim, and people use tho» kinds of b^iaviors to pursue dieir own 
^)edd intofiKts, «k) dtey don^ conntfsute much to ^ coznm^ 
Fiirti^, just as is true with deadns, pre^dents point to a lack of time atid 
Ksources as a ^nirce of frustration, l^ot surprisingly, presitots found 
excnnal pnssura more firusmting than did deans. One pmident sums 
up outside pressures w^: "The most frustrating this^ b die poUticaliza- 
tion of tl« community coll^ Not only die board, but Ae state and 
odiers fed they have an ov^sight responsibility. Keeping it all in bal- 
ance is very frustrating* (Vaughan, 1989b, p. 64). Under^andably, presi- 
d«itB fr«l more pressures from state legislators, local politicians, special 
intend groups, and die ^ate*s executive branch than do (^»ns (Vaughan, 
1986, pp. 66-78). Pr«idents, on the odier hand, do not experience as 
many frustrations onanatinfl from daily o^ntact with faculty and stu- 
doits as do deans. 

As in the case of the i»ward«i associate with the dean's position, 
frti^rati(ms tend to follow common diemes: a lack of time, limited 
resources, and d^iJing widi internal pressures emanatii^ from faculty. 
Also, as in die case rewards, frusnations tended to g^ow out of die 
daily tasb asodated with bring^ a li»ge number of intelligjent, creative 
people together in a common cause whUe at die same time administer- 
it^ a con^^ d^ce. The dean occupies a posidon that can influence 
the direction of the institution, a diraiiion that ofbn result in change. 
Bringhig about cho^, e^xKially in an acstdsnic institution, certainly 
has its frustrations as wdl as its rewards. 

Urt& o/JDemafta£^ The type arid deg^ dfrtistratbiis e}q}erieiiced 

by the deans and presidents provide a liiw of demarcation be^e»i die 
po^ons, aldiough not a clear one; for exait^le, frustrations expoiencxd 
by proddents Kich as internal (special interest grot^) and external (poli- 
ticians) pressures clearly establish the president's office as die place on 
campus where the buck stops, for often the dean is not able to contain 
the pressures or be in a position to recognize fully the implications they 
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have for the institution. Most {rustmtiotis experienced by deans relate 
more to the day<<o^ay operation of the institution, frustrations that the 
efiMve president gladly cedes to the dean. On the other hand, by sug- 
l^sdng tdJat pr«idens eq)eriena more external prrasures than deans does 
not insKcate an absence of such pr^sures in the dean's position. One 
^an understends the difference well. His analysis: 

I thtnk the rmjm /mstrfltton, oromof them, imsotwbe crying fo 
baUmce the different ^Utkd fiyrces. Vtey me at vtmk am^trndy - 
xmemMy cad ex^vMBy. I think most deans, at kast the ones 
fam^r twth, pft^ably memtas heavily involved as their presidents 
in external poMcd /cm^, bm th^ ore cemirdy aware of them. 

• • • 

Being aware of pressure and havii^ to deal with them are worlds apart. 
The dean cannot and should not deal with external pressures to the de- 
gree that the president do^. 

Perhaps one of the dearest lines of demarcation between the positions 
is the known versus the unknown. Those deans interviewed, while noting 
voids in their preparation, believed that they were weltpr^ared to be deans 
and, in many respects, saw the dean's position as involving many of the 
mm things that they had been doing but in a larger and more complex 
seem, PreSdents, on the other hand, almost always experience shock upon 
a^uming the position, for the presidency, unlike the deansliip, is a new 
poshfon to them and rarely is viewed as an extension of the dean's pcsi- 
tion, of the division chair's {Ksation, or of any other position on campus. 

In the case of both deans and presidents, however, the frustrations 
never seem to outwei^ the rewards associated with the positions. Deans 
of instruction, and especially those whose goal it is to become a pr^i- 
dent, should, as si^e^ed by the dean quoted above, be aware of ext^nal 
and internal political forces, for it is those forces that have the potential 
of forcing the college's mission in directions that are not endors«3 by 
the governing board or the college's leadership team. 



SUMBiARY 

Interviews often result in generalizations by the individual being in* 
terview«i and by the person reporting on the interviews. Certainly the 
above discussion is sdective in the information gadiered and in the r^rt- 
ing of that information. 
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Goieralizations and selectivity, however, do not lessen the value of 
the les^ins that can be learned or diminish the ne^ to gather qualita- 
tive information on the deanship. Through deans sharing their views 
on die preparation n^ed for the deanship, pointing to voids in that 
preparation, and discussing the rewards and frustrations associate with 
the position, one is able to understand the dean of in^rucdon's position 
more folly. An examination of the survey data reveals the following^ 

• The professional pathway to the deanship leads most often from 
a t^ching position, to a division chair or assistant deanship, and 
then to the chief academic officer's position. Forty percent of the 
current deans followoi this traditional, academic route; others 
reported that immediately prior to becoming dean of instruction 
they had been deans of student services (9 percent), feculty mem- 
bers (12 percent), administrators or faculty members at four-year 
colleges (6 percent), deans or directors of community service (9 
percent), department chairs (2 percent), and assistants to the presi- 
dent (2 percent). Four percent had made lateral moves, and the 
remainder came from any number of positions. 

• Upon assuming their positions, deans of instruction rarely ex- 
perience the shock that new presidents often feel when taking on 
the chief ececutive officer*s role. Most d&Bm report that their educa- 
tional and professional bacl^unds have adequately pi^jared diem 
for their new responsibilities. When adjustment problems are 
reported, they usually focus on inadequate management training 
(usually lacking in the dean's academic backgrounds) and on the 
need to view the college from a broader perspective than was hereto- 
fore necessary. 

• Not surprisingly, deans derive their greatest satisfttction from helpir^ 
students achieve their goals, while frustrations stem from bureaucrat- 
ic chores (often delegated from the pr^dent's office) and from the 
political difficulties inherent in trying to accomplish goals through 
a large organization of creative, independent-minded individuals, 
while at the same time administering a complex office. Most deans 
usually find satisfaction in their work, however, noting that they 
achieve a sense of accomplishment by making a contribution to 
an o^anization that changes people's lives for the better. 

Current d^ns, presidents, board members, and aU members of the 
coll^ community should recognize that the dean's position is critical 
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to die succ^ of the institudon and work to imdemand the position 
as fiiUy as possible. Current deans should engage in introsp^oni conf 
mxi^Y evcduating the d&m^B petition in relationship to themsdves and 
to the institution and share the results with members of the college com** 
munity and other membo^ of the profession* The above, while making 
IK) daim to universal truths^ should provide a grod starting point for 
evaluating the dean of instruction's pc^tion and undcn^tandhig those 
who currently occupy the position. Moreover, by discussing the dean's 
p<^tion candidly, those d^ns interviewed show a knowledge of the po- 
sition that should be shared in greater depth than hs^ been done by any 
dean in the past* More subj^ve study ne^ to be done on the posi-^ 
tion by someone who occupies die position* One problem deans may 
experience in r^^ to studying the deanship in d^th is that many of 
them are looking beyond the deanship to the presidency and perhaps 
would view studying a position they consider a temporary way station 
in their career as a waste of time and energy. Assuming this is the case, 
then it lies with those individuals who see die deanship as a fitting cli' 
max to their career to build upon my work in this book and continue 
to interpret the position for current and future deans* To do so will serve 
the community college and die nation well, for this volume is only a be- 
ginning in the pro<^ss. 
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If the community college is to achieve its potential in service to the 
nation in the 1990s and beyond, its leaders must increasingly come 
from women and ethnic and racial minority groups. The outlook 
for increasing the number of women in leaders&p positions is some- 
what encouraging, for 21 percent of the 619 deans re^nding to the CLS 
are women. Chapter 5 discus female deans, with much of the discus- 
sion bas«i upon the information obtained from the Women's Survey (WS) 
[S^ Appendix 2]. The women deans responding to the WS indicated 
that they perceive few problems in performing their duties due to thefr 
gender, although the exceptions are worth noting. 

The outlook for racial and ethnic minority leadership is not as en- 
couraging as it is for women. Only 7 percent of the deans responding 
to the CLS are racial or ethnic minorities. Ofthrae, 3.2 percent are Black; 
1.8 percent are Hispanic; and 2.0 percent are members of other racial 
or ethnic minority groups. 

la order to understand some of the issues and opportunities fkdng 
racial and ethnic minority deans of instruction, Black and Hi^anic deans 
w«e surveyed. The Black deans were asked to re^nd to the survey kknti- 
fied in the following discussion as the Black Survey ^) [See Appendix 2]; 
me Hispanic d^ns were asked to respond to the survey identified in the 
fralowing discusdon as the Hispanic Survey (I^ [See Appendfac 2]. 

Ops source suggests that the rights of minorities were debated as an 
ediical issue in the 1960s and 19708, but "in the forthcoming decade, the 
educational and social advancement of minorities must be viewed as a 
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lu^nal ^^ed interna issue that cuts at the cok and bi^c welfeie of 
the U. S. economy" (Thomi^ and (&8ch, p. 62). The need for ad- 
dftkmal racial and dbnic minoriti^ in kad^sh^ p(^ons has not gone 
unnoti(^ by onnmunity cxM^ iesders. The AACJC, witii ui^ging from 
two <^ its affiUate councils, die ^^tkmal QnuKil on Black 
and tlie National Community CoQ^ Hi^anic Council, recendy reo^ 
nized tl^ need fer pteig more emphs^ i^n minority leadra^iip. Meeting 
in Minneapolis August 3-5, 19^, the AACJC Board of Directors ac* 
knowledged the need for the community coU^ to place additional ^n- 
phasis upon incr^i^i^ its alreedy a>nsiderable coinmitment to serving 
minorities CMnhard, 1^). The Board's discussion resulted in making 
minority coni^ms a plank in die AACJCs 1990 Public Bdlicy Agoida. 

While the emphasis placed upon minorities by the AACJC Board 
is important, anodier item of discussion from die Mixmeapolis meeting 
has dhe potential of bring^ alK3ut significant changes in the leadership 
of die community coll^ the Atture. At the meettiig, the Board agreed 
to est^lish a new Iradeiship institute aimed at mid'kvel and senior ad' 
ministrators other than president. According to Dale Pamell, president 
of the AACJC, one of the purposes of the institute will be to *'bring a 
new group of leaders into the work of the AACJC, and help prepare 
a new cadre of leaders for the future of high» education'* (The Ckmnwr 
nfty, Technical, md Junior CoU^e Times, August 29, 1989, p. 4). If the 
AACJC is successful in saving minorities, the new leadership institute 
must make serving ethnic and racial minorities a top priority, with spe- 
cial emphasis on d^ms of instrucdon, for the sur^ smd quickest way 
to enhance minority l^ership is to prepare minority c»:ademic deans 
to move into the presidency as quickly, as efBciendy, and as effectively 
as possible. Indeed, the dean of instruction's position, with its incum- 
bent often headed hr the president's office, should be the focal point 
of the new institute, for th^ deans should be role models for ^Eiculty, 
students, deans of student services and finance, and others who have 
as their goal the community coU^e presidency. 



Two points should be made as a prefect to the discusdon of women 
and minority deans: (1) mo^ community collies a^ truly equal cq^xstun^ 
employers and do not discriminate on the basis of race, age, sex or other 
finaors that are beyond the candidate's control; and (2) it is very difficult 
to ob^tin information on community coU^ profo^on^ induc^t^ deans 
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of instruction, who are women or manbers of radal and &hxdc minority 
groiq». In reprd to the latter, die AACJCs annual simrey of (immunity 
oollqee atkiinkratois, fisr exan^)fe, does n^ gato inlbrn)j^^ 
tifies the sex, race, or ethnidiy of the respondetits. Some assistance 
rec^ved the American Association of Women in Community and 
Junior College the National Council of Instructional Administrators, 
die National Coundl on Mack Amoric^ Af^rs (NCBAA^, and the Na* 
tional Community College Hispanic Council (NCCHC) in identtfying 
their nwmbership, a^stance for which I am grateful. These coundls are 
all affiliate couxu:tis of the AACJC 

The NCBAA and NCCHC provide a list of names used in survey* 
ing minority deans. In the case of Blades, the 15 deans identified by the 
coimdl (nine re^x>nd«i to die survey) is than of the ai^)rc»dma^ 20 
Black d^ms i^poiding to the dean's CLS. (Assumit^ the niunbor of 
d^ms (619) responding to die CLS is an accurate sample of die 1,169 
idmdfied for die survey, th«i {proximately 58 of the ctorrant chief aca* 
demic officers in the nation's annafiunity colleges are Black, making the 
15 d^ms survey^ even less reprraentadve of all Black dmiis of in^ruc- 
don.) In the case of Hi^^anics, the 15 deans surveyed (14 re^nded) ex- 
ceed the approKimetf ely 1 1 Hispanic deans r^x>ndii^ to die d^ns' CLS 
and approaches 21 Hispanic deans (making the same assumption as is 

out of die 1,169 deans sirveyed. In addition, <M:her 
than Bbcks and Hispanics, no other edmic and minority deans have 
sudi affiliate coundls; the discussion on minority deans dwrdfore is limited 
to Blacks and Hispank^, although 2 percent d[ the deans r^|H>nding to 
the CLS survey are from other ethnic and radal minority groups. 

The following duree chapters are based, in part, upon the informa* 
don obtained from the WS, the BS, and die HS. In die case of Blacks 
and Hi^anics, the information is limited somewhat by the number of 
surveys analyzed. Inde«i, due to the small number of deans r^>onding 
to the BS and HS, no attempt is made to anal^ the dam in rdation- 
ship to such diings as family badcground, educational aminm«it of the 
deans, age, and other j&tcts that are discuss«i in the chapter on femiale 
deans Neverthdras, in ^ite of its limitadons, a discussfon of minority 
deans gr^dy enhances our understanding of the d^'s positk>n4 e^ 
dally in relationship to Hispanica and Blf^, two groups that must in' 
creasingly assume more portions of leadersh^ if die community college 
is to fixlfill its promise of serving aH stents of society. 

A discussion of women, Bl»:ks, and Hispanics is impomnt for rrasons 
that beyoud the dean's posidon, for the deans and foture presidents 
in these groups wiQ serve as rob models arid mentors for future commutiity 
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college leaders as wdS as for future leaders in all segments of society. The 
t»ed to serve as rdie models and mentors has long been viewed as an 
important part of the leada^i^ role of these fi^iq». A Bmk female dm 
states the case well for both minorities and women: "We DO have a 
re^nsibility to be the best we can be because we DO repr^ent millions 
of others who have not gotten the <^portunity to sit wh«e we do'* 
(Wheelan, n.d., p. 6; Whedan is quoted in more detail in Chapter 5), 
While filling the roles of mentor and role model is nothing new to many 
women and minority d^ms, it is neverthel^ helpfol to determine how 
these deans view this aspea of leadership, for wom«i and minority com- 
munity collie kad«s can esq^A incn^i^ng pressure on them to devote 
more time and etwrgy to tfiis aspett of diefr role as dbe numb« of minority 
students (female studoits attendixi® community (^Dk^ ak^tdy outnunto 
male midents) entering higher education, and espedally those entering 
the community college, increases. 

hi adcHtion to die surveys, Ch^}t»:s 4, S, ami 6 draw upon Leodersh^ 
in TmnskUm (Vaughan, 1986) for comparisons of women and minority 
deans with women and minority presidents. Indeed, e^ntially the same 
type of information was gathereii on both deans and pr^ldents in order 
to pnsvide the basis for such f* -^mparison. For es^onple, undo: the action 
entitled 'The Asexual Deanship" in Chapter 4 and the sections «ititled 
*The Aradal Deansh^" in Chs^ters 5 and 6, the questions on which 
the sections are based are identkal except that race and ethnicity are 
mb^tuted for g»ider. The following explanation of this particular ques- 
tion avoids the necessity of repeating it in the three chapters. The basis 
of the questions Clark Kerr and Marian Cade (1986) concluded in The 
Many Lives of Academic Pmidenu that while women experience special 
problems in getting ^pointed to the prskiency, once appointed, 'derail, 
they say they are more readily aa^ted as time go^ on and, "net* are 
not in any better or worse situation than men once they have b^ ap- 
point^. . (p. 118). The question: In essence, once someone assumes 
tiie presidency [according to Kerr and Gade], th^ assessment of perform- 
ance becomes asexual (aradal). Do you agree with Kerr in rdationship 
to the dean's position? If not, please expldn how the assessment of the 
position is different for you because you are a woman (Black, Hispanic), 

Section n of tiiis volume is devoted to an examination of tbose deans 
who are women. Blacks, and Hispanics because to understand the cx>m- 
munity coUege of the future, leaders must begin to understand the roles 
members of tiiese groups play now and must play in the future. It is hoped 
that this brief look will aid in the process of understanding these impor* 
tant leaders. 
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Recently, while attending the Association of Conununity Collc^ 
Trustees* annual meeting in Vancouver, B.C., the first author 
of this chapter was approached by a woman from a South^isl^m 
who was ammx df some of the work that he had done on d» 
community colks^ presidency . With a somewhat bemused Lnjd. on her 
fece, she pro(^ded to share with him the details of an incident that had 
occurred to her less than one hour before their chancs meeting. Her story: 
Crossing the lobby of the convention center, she noticed a group of five 
or six men talking and laughing, certainly not an atypical activity Ibr 
people who attend conventions. Recognizing one of the men, she decided 
to go over to say hdlo. As she approached the group, she pick^ up the 
gist of the conversation. It seems that the convention planners had made 
some mistaki^ on die identification badges include in the convention 
packets. For example, one member of dhe groi^, the chair of the board 
of one of the college represented at die meeting, was laug^iing as he led 
the con\%rsation: ''Well," he eKclaimed, as he pointed to his name tag, 
"Vm now a coll^ prudent." As the woman approach^ the group, the 
board chair interrupted his conversation to greet her, althou^ she was 
a stranger him. In order to put a name with the hce of the new ar- 
rival, he glanced quickly at h^ name tag. In a voice that showed obvi' 
ous sads&ction in being able to build upon his interrupted conversation. 
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he exclaimed g^^uUyt **Looky diere* they've made her tag wrong, 
toa It says pi^ident on it." Of course, anyono who \m& resd this hoc 
knows the punchline: the woman was (and is) a prudent 

Did the fi^nale president exaggerate? We think not. She gave this 
chapter's fim author pem^sion to r^eat the story, including the use 
of her name and coU^e, and even gave him her o^ce phone number. 
In order to protect the innocent (naive would be a better word to de- 
scribe the tru^^), we deddni to ke^ her identity a secret Inde^ iden- 
tifying the pre^ient wouM d^xact from hs^ symbolic n3le for £mmle cxn^ 
munity coU^e proitaonals who still mSee an identity cri^ 

E^ablishhig one's idonitity if one is a woman is not limi^ to com^ 
munity coU^e presidents. For example, the Washington Pm rq?orted on 
die re^ts of a survey of the most hi^y paid ($65,994 to $77,5(^) women 
employe! by the federal government. Sixty-ftve percent of the women 
re^nding to the survey did not believe that thdr views were taken as 
^ously as those of men; 63 percent said that they had been mistake 
for sectaries at meetings and had even l^en ask«i to fill the co£Sk pot 
and to take notes; 50 pen^t f^t that men respited reaving orders iiom 
tibm; 33 percent believed that thdb: personal liv^ were subject to more 
severe scrutiny than wete the llv» of their male asunterparts; and 26 
percent stated that being a woman hurt, rather than helped, in moving 

the administrative ladder (cited in Vat^an, 1989a, p. 20). 

Time's December 4, 1989, cover story is entided, '*Women Face the 
'9Cfe,'' It observes: 'In the *80s they tried to have it all. Now they've just 
plain had it." It then asks: "Is there a future for feminism?" The inside 
^ry captures many of the frustrations and triumphs of women in the 
198()s. One quote seems appropriate to set the stage for a discussion of 
female deans of instruction: 'In many ways, feminism is a victim of its 
own resounding achievements. Its triumphs— in g^ng women into the 
workplace, in elevating thdr status in society and in shattering the 'femi- 
nine mystique' that definai female succe® only in terms of being a wife 
and a mother— have rendered it obsolete, at least in its or^al form and 
rhetoric" {p. 82). C«tainly, the female deans have gotten into tiie work- 
place and have elevated thdr status in rdationship to other community 
cd&^e professionals. Hiey also provide rich territory for examining die 
deanship through the ey« of the majority of those women who current- 
ly occupy this important position. 

A number questions relating to women in the deanship can be 
asked, which, if answered, should hdp one to understand the position 
more folly. Among the questions a^ed on the survey were the follow- 
ing: Is diere a woman's perspective on the d^ui of instruction's position? 
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Axe tbere some assets associated with being a female ckan? What has 
been the impact of dfirmative action women who hope to s^ure a 
(kanship? Is the (fcanship asexual? Hiese and other questions aie eKpIorai 
as die position is viewed through the ey^ of 129 female d^ns of 
instruction. 



BACKGROUND 

Approximately 21 percent of the 619 deans responding to the CL3 
survey were women. While the AACJC does not collect infiarmation on 
the sex of chi^ acadmic ofiScers, it (bes osUect the addres!»s of its member 
institutions and, if possible, the names of the approximately 1,169 in- 
dividuals occupying the position. The names were examined smd a list 
was created of chirf acadanic oflBt^rs with first names normally associated 
widi women. No attempt was made to determine the ^ of those on 
the list who used initials or who had names that are commonly used by 
both sexes, nor was any attempt made to attach names to ihos& labels 
that listed addresses only. The list yielded 187 names; surveys were there- 
fore sent to those 187 individuals. Ten of the surveys were returned be- 
cause the individuals no longer occupied the position (they moved to 
another institution, now are chief executive officers, or were in the posi- 
tion on an interim basis) and one was returned because, despite the ef- 
forts to include only females, the dean to whom it was sent is male, leav- 
ing 176 female deans in the pool. Of the 176 female deans who were sent 
the survey, 129 returned it, for an overall response rate of 73 percent. 
It should be pointed out that the response rate for all but two of the 
questions on the Women's Survey (WS) was at least 93 percent, although 
most had response rates ranging from 96 to 100 percent. The two ques- 
tions that had the lowest response rates were the following: (1) What were 
your most important non-prof(^ionaI contacts external to the campus 
that helped you become a dean? and (2) What were the most important 
professional associations and organizations that aided you to b^me a 
dean? The response rat^ for tiiose two qu^ons were 82.9 and .39. 1 per- 
cent, respectively. It is possible that no r^ponse for th^ two qu^tions 
meant that no non-professional contacts and professional associations 
aided those deans in securing a deanship, for, as will be mentioned in 
more detail later in this chapter, the response from a large .number of 
the deans to both of these qu^ons was "none." Despite the response 
rate for those two questions, we btlieve that the results fairly represent 
the female deans in the pool as a whole and, as such, decided that it 
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would be nec^^try to provide thesp^::ific r^Kmse rate for ^ch qu^ 
tion when die firulings are pr^ented. kistead, the fbidings are present^ 
in terms of percentc^est wlUch usually have b^n rounds to the nearest 
whole numbert and| CKXnasionally, the actual number of deam who 
responded to a question in a particular way is provide. 

It also should be pointed out that it is hig^bly unlikely that all of the 
female deans responding to die ^Uer CLS survey of deans responded 
to the WS, nor is it likely that all of the women re^nding to the WS 
respond^ to die earlier CLS. One result is that the statistics may vary 
sUgJidy between the surveys* 

Finale deans are distribute tlux>ug^out our nation's commimity cot 
l^es^ The q:v&q^ size of the institutions at which they are deans is 3»620t 
whereas the aven^ size of the institutions for the 619 deans r^pondin^ 
K> the CLS survey is 3,051 , dispdling any beliefe that women are deans 
only in the smaller institutions* The range of institutions was staggering, 
with one dean listii^ only 8 students at her institution and another one 
listing 16,200* 

Family Backgpround 

In The Cdmmunity College Presi^wy (Vaughan, 1986)i I painted a 
picture of a group of individuals who had far outstripped the socio- 
economic background of their families to ascend to the top of their 
profesion* The two indicators used in the study of the presidency were 
^ucational level of parents and parents* occupations, I referred to the 
community collie presidency as the "blueK:ollar pr^idency*" The same 
t^'O indicators were used to help determine the family background of 
female deans of instruction. 

The fathers of the female deans complete more years of formal edu* 
cation than did the fathers of die deans as a whole or ^he fathers of cur- 
rent community college presents. Sixty-four percent of the fathers of the 
female deans of instruction have a high sdiool diploma or less, although 
over 40 percent of their fathers did complete high ^ool; over Z percent 
have an associate d^ree; almost 18 percent have a badielor*s degree; 7 
percent have a master^s degree; and over 6 percent have a doctorate (in- 
cludes those with a J*D. and an M.D.)* TTie 64 percent compares with 
77 percent for the fadiers of the deans respondir^ to the CLS, a percent- 
er that includes the rwpons^ of a numl^ of female deans. In (X)ntra$t 
to die female deans and die de^ms as a whole, over 80 percent of die presi- 
dents^ fathers have a high school diploma or less (Vaughan, 1986, p. 10)* 

The mothers of female deans also have more formal schooling than 
do the mothers of the deans as a whole and the mothers of current 
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presidents; they also have more formal education than do the fathers 
of female ckans. Rfty-five percent of the mothers of female deans have 
a hi^ sAool diploma or le^ (39 percent of thcsn completed hi^ school); 
1 1 percent have an a^odate degree; almost 19 percent have a bachelor's 
degree; over 6 percent a master's; 1.6 percent a doctorate; and 7.7 per- 
(^t hdd odier d^prees, indiu^ng musing d^^ and d^bmas and husi' 
ness school diplomas. The 55 percent for the mothers of female deans 
(those with a h^ school diploma or le^) compares to approxinaately 
78 percent for the mothers of current pr^dents (Vaughan, 1986, p. 10) 
and approximately 73 pei^ent for die mothers of the deans as a whole. 

Even though the wlucational level of the mothers and fethers of fe- 
male deans is higher than that of the parents of the deans as a whole 
and of presidents, the educational bacl^pround of the parent of the fe- 
mak deans diffew from that of the parente of the deans as a whole and 
of the presidente in degree and not in kind. The blue<»llar deanship, 
while a paler blue, remains intact when examined through the educa- 
tional level of the parents of female deans of instruction. 

Pints' Occupatiotis 

Approximately 69 percent of the fathers of community college presi- 
dent engaged in occi^ations normally classified as blue collar. Sixty per- 
&aM of the presidents listed their mothers* occupation as homemaker, 
with less than 10 percent listing occupations for their mothers diat re- 
quire at least a bachelor's degree (Vaughan, 1986, p. 1 1). Approximately 
25 percent of the d^ms responding to the CLS listed a mans^^al or 
professional occupation for their fethers. The remaining 75 percent fell 
into the blue-collar classification. As for the occupation of their mothers, 
48 percent of the CLS respondents listed homemaker, and over 10 per- 
cent listed professional positions (predominandy in education) that re- 
quire a bachelor's degree or above (Vaughan, 1989b, p. 113). 

Of the female deans respondii^ to the WS, approximately 29 per- 
cent listed occupations for their fathers that fall within the managerial- 
professional class, those which normally require a bachelor's d^^ or 
hightar (one listed her fether's owqjation as community collie presidenti). 
The remaining 71 percent fell into the blue-collar classification. Home- 
maker still was the most common occupation for the mothers; however, 
the percent^ of the mothere of female deans whose most recent occu- 
pation was that of homemaker (34 percent) was considerably lower than 
it was for the mothers of the deans as a whole and for the mothers of 
the presidents. Twenty-two percent of the mothers of female d^ms held 
positions in the education profi^ion, 17 percent held derical/secretartel 
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p<xi!tkimt and 7 pen^t held {K>dltions in the nursing pro&ssion. The 
rest held various other types of (xxupations including ov/ning or coowning 
a business and positions in retail and real estate. 

As with i^drent's educi^onal levdi and despite the difib:ent distribu' 
tion of occupations for the modiers of 6»nale deans* the occupations of 
dbc patents fenale d^uos support the coiicept of the Hue^nar deansh^ 

Age and Tenure in Office 

Toe average age of the female deans who responded to the WS is 
49, with a range fram 31 to 70; die a^^^e of the 619 di^ms who 
re^nded to the CLS is 48.3. Does the averege age of female deans indi' 
cate that they have moved along their career paths with the same speed 
as dieir male counterpidts? Tenure in dieir current p^idons ofiers sotn^ 
dues; female d«ms on the a^^»ge have been in their current positions 
far 3.6 years (60 percent have been in their current positions for fewer 
than 4 ^ars); all deans» based on the Kspons^ to die CLS, have been 
in dieir positions for 5.4 y^ffs. Since a number of die ^ale deans also 
re^nded to the CLS, therdby reducing the average number of years 
in their current positions for all deans, it is clear that female deans have 
been in their current positions for a fewer number of years than have 
all (^ms. Assuming die female df»ns have not changed positions any 
more ohm dian die d^ms as a whole, one can conclude that, on the 
average, £anale deans assumed the deanship at a later age than did their 
male counterparts. 

Marital Status 

Over 65 pen^t of the female deans are married, which compares 
with 87 percent for the deans who responded to the CLS; 12 percent 
c^dieferaaleckansaresing^ 19 percxnt divorced; and 3 pmsntw^owed. 
None of the female d&m responding to the WS reported that they are 
separated from dieir ^uses. While tlie 65 percent for female deans who 
stated that diey are married is lower than the 87 perc^t for aU deans 
(the 87 petc(»t probs&ly \rauld have been higher if the female d^m an* 
swering the survey were r«nove($, th««. should be litde (foubt diat many 
woinen are c(»i^)toing marriage ^^teh a highly demandix^, 
hope, rewarding career. 

Race 

Almc»t 94 pert^t of the female deans r^ponding to the WS are 
whit»; 3.1 per«nt are Black; 1.6 perc^t are Adan; and 1.6 percent ai^ 
of Hispanic descent. Twenty-one percent of die deans who re^nd^ 
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to the CLS are women, a figure that is considerably higher than the 7.6 
percent of die current two-year collie presidents (includes presidents of 
private junior colleges in addition to community college presidents) who 
are women (cited in Vaughan, 1989b, p. 115). Indeed, ba^ upon the 
past, the j^iture for women in terms of moving into the top community 
0311^ lead^hip positions is brighter than it has bmi in the past. But 
the picture is le^ than bright for minority women for, as one can readily 
of tilt 129 women responding to the WS, only 4 are Black, 2 are 
Asian, and 2 are Hispanic. 

Mc^ty 

TTiirty'seven percent of the female deans answering the WS reportal 
that they ars deans in the state in which they had finished high school. * 
The 37 percent compare with 49 percent for all deans (those who re- 
sponded to the CLS). However, deans as a whole and female deans in 
IiKarticular are more likely to move to another state than are community 
a^^e presidents, for 45 percent of the presidents serve in the state in 
which they had finished high school (Vaughan, 1989b, p. 114). 

PREPARING FOR THE DEANSHIP 

The dean of instructioii's position is an important avenue to the 
presicfency. Approximateiy 45 percent of the current presidents indicated 
chsff they wete their college's dti/d academic (Mc^t prim to assuming the 
preddeiKry (Vau^^ian, 1986, pp. 27-28). Forr/-eight perc«it of the women 
re^ndii^ to the pr^^tial WS in<icated that they were Aeir college's 
chkf academic oflScer prior to assuming the presidency (Vaughan, 1989b, 
p. 116). Obviously, if one is to use the acactemic deanship as an avenue 
to the pr^dency, one must first become an academk dean. What, then, 
are the pathways to the deanship? 

For female deans, the pathway to the deanship is one with many 
branches, although die mnjor pathways are the traditional ones of divi- 
sion chair, dran^lireaor, vfce-preadrat, and assistant-asodate d^su The 
dhrision chair's posidon was the pathway most traveled by the femr* 
d^ms respondiii to die WS, with over 28 percent of the female de 
stating that they occupied this position prior to assuming their first c 
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of instruction's |K>$ition (29 percent of the deans r^ponding to the CLS 
were division chairs prior to a»uming their first deanship)^ Twenty-four 
percent of the d^ns had been deans or directors of various types, in- 
cluding dean of student ^rviccs (8 previously hdd this pc^tion), dean 
dF (immunity ^rvi«s (2), and d^n of finance (1), prior to assuming their 
first dean of instruction's position, and almost 20 perc^t were either 
a^istant^a^iodate deans or assistant^-assodats vice pr^idents (1 1 percent 
of the deans r^ponding to the CLS were assistant or associate deans)* 
In addition to these pathways, 1 1 percent of the female deans came 
from any number of other campus positions; 7 percent were faculty mem- 
l^rs; and 4.7 percent came from positioi^ outside the community col- 
l^. Over 2 percent report^ that they moved from otie dean of instruc- 
tion's position to another one. 

Academic Preparaticn 

Seventy'thr^ percent of the female deans responding to the WS have 
an earned doctorate, divided almost evenly betw^n the Ph.D» (37 per- 
cent) and the Ed*D« (36 percent), and 25 percent have a master's degree. 
The remaining 2 percent (three deans) possess other d^e^— an «iuca- 
tional specialist degree, a J J), degree, and a dcKtorate of am in educa^ 
tion. Thirty three of the deans (26 percent) have degrees in a discipline* 
Of those with a degree in a discipline, the larg^ number have d^ees 
in English (8 deans or almost 25 percent of deans with a decree in a dis- 
dpline); next are psychology, chemistry, and history, with 3 deans having 
their degrees in each of those di^ipUnes. It should be noted that posses* 
sion of an advanced degree do^ not mean that it was earned in a dis- 
cipline, for 74 percent of the female deans responding to the WS have 
degrees in education, with over 43 percent having d^e& in higher 
education* 

The perc^tage fer female deam with a docmrate (73 percent) is higher 
than the percentage for the deans who r^ponded to the CLS (69 per- 
(^t) but lower than the percentage for current presidents with a doC'- 
torate (76 percent). But these difference are not great enough for us to 
conclude ^at the academic preparation of deans is significantly higher 
for women than for men. Nor can we conclude that female deans have 
hi^r* educational attainment than current college presidents. 

Prof essioiial iUsociadons 

The female deans were asked which, any, professional associations 
aided them in becoming a dean. Over 31 percent of the deans who 
responded to dUs qu<^tion answer^ "none,^ even though many of them 
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belong to one or more such associations. Almost 69 per(^t listed one 
or more professional associations that they felt aid^ them in becoming 
a dean, and £q>pToximateIy 34 percent listed two or more professional 
associations. The or^nizations mentioned most ofiten were 5ie AACJC 
(listed by 23 deans), the American Association of Women in Communi- 
ty and Junior Colleges (16 listed it); the American Council on Educa- 
tion (ACE) (7 listed ACE and 6 listed ACE*s National Identification Pro- 
gram); die American Association of Unhfersity Women (7 listed it); and 
the American Association of Higher Education, which was listed by 6 
deans. A number of state associations also were mentioned by the fe- 
male deans as being important. 

Leadership Programs 

The female deans were asked if they had participated in any leader- 
ship programs prior to becoming a dean that aided them in obtaining 
their positions. Sixty-three percent of the deans responcUng to this ques- 
tion on the WS said that they did not. Of the 37 percent who said that 
they did participate in a leadership program prior to booming a dean, 
the most popular program was the Leaders for the 'SOs program, with 
21 deans listing it; the not most popular was the ACE's National Iden- 
tification Program, '^ ith 15 deans listing it; and 3 list^ the Executive 
Leadership Iiistitute sponsor«J by the University of T«cas md the L^gue 
for Innovation in the Community College. Harvard's Itistitute for Edu- 
cation Management, Bryn Mawr's HERS program, and ACE*s FeUow- 
sh^ Program were each attended by two of the female deans. Numerous 
other leadership programs, some of which are limited to individual ^tes, 
were mention«i by the deans. (The total number of programs in which 
the d^ns participated was higher than the number of those who answered 
"y^** to this question because several of the deans attended more than 
one leadersh^ program.) 

Bxternal Contacts 

■He female deans also were asked to list their most important non- 
V rfonal contacts that aided them in becoming a d«n. Of those who 
am • ed dus question, 41 percent stated that no external contacte played 
an important role in their becoming a dean. Hfty-nine percent liwed at 
least one non-professional contact that aided them, and 26 percent listed 
two or more contacts external to the campus that were heli^. No sii^e 
external organization stood out as being important, although 10 respon- 
dents listed the Chamber of Comme;^^. Many other organizations and 
indhdduals including community organizations; women's groups; nadoruil 
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non»prc^t organizations such as the Girl Scouts, Red Cross and others; 
and family members and friends were mention^. From this, it appears 
diat many ^ale d^ms are invohred in their communities as good citizens 
as well as in their capacity as deans of instruction. 

Peer Networks 

The WS asked if the deans were members of a peer group that aid^ 
^lem in becoming a dean. Sixty-sevoi perc^t d the deans answered that 
they did not bdong to such a group. Of those who reported that they 
did bdong to a peer group, 60 percent stated that the peer network was 
predominantly female, 31 perc^t b^on^ to pr^iominandy male peer 
groups, and 9 percent belonged to peer groups comprised of both mdes 
and iemal^ with neither sac being predominant. 

Mentors and Role Models 

Much has been written about the importance of mentors and role 
moddfe, espedaHy for women and minorities. How important were mentors 
and role models to women in their movement up the administrative 
ladder? 

Mentors were important to current female community coll^ presi- 
dents, with 75 percent poiwsirig to a mentor as having influence upon their 
careers and 67 pen^ of those mentors being male (Vaughan, 19^, p. 80). 
Seventyone perccAt of the deans responding to the ^ report^ that they 
had a mentor who was important to their caror. Of diese, 76 percent 
indkated that their motors were male, 1 1 percent had female mentors, 
£md 13 pen^t stated that they had both male and fenale mentors. 

Those mentors mention^ most dficen by the female d^tns were presi' 
dents (mentioned 33 times); deans (20); vice-presidents (16); and any 
number of other individuals ranging from professors, to '^bosses," and 
collei^es. 

How important are role models for future female deans? How often 
is one's role model and mentor the same person? When given a choice— 
which often is not the cms in deciding one's mentor— did the female deans 
select a woman as a role model? 

Fifty-nine percent of the female deans stated that they had a role 
model who influenced their career. Of these, 26 percent stated that their 
tole modd was also their mentor, 67 percent had a tole model other than 
their mentor, and 7 percent had more than one role model, one of whom 
was their mentor. 

Of those deans who had a role model other than their mentor, over 
61 percent chose a female role model, whereas over 36 percent chose a 
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male lole modd and 2 percent had both a male and femL*^ tok modtL 
The mt^pc^Hiiar rob modd was a college president (with 12 of the deans 
listing a preddent) Mowed closely by deans (I I) and coll^ profe^ors 
(8). The ranaining role models ran the gamut from mothers and fediers 
to professional peers. 

Role models wne inoortant to a number of d^ms. For tho% d^uns 
wh(^ rde moddb were their mentore, the majority chc»e a ^ale 
sole modd, reinforcing the need for current ^ale deans and presidents 
to be »snsit^e to the role idtey play in infiuoicing odiers, e^secially 

hfegftdw Rak Models* Given the choice, most (immunity college 
professionals would likely choose a p<^tive experience as a ca^yst for 
dmt^ling thdr careers. On the other haxui, negative esqxsrienc^ also can 
influence one's career. In an attend to undors^md whftt negative ex' 
periences, tf any, the femde deans encountered, ^ey were asked if they 
had a "negathre role modd** who influenced tkdr career. 

Fifty-five perceat of the deans stated that they did not have a nega- 
thre role model On the other hand, 45 percent indicate tfiat they had 
one, of which over 69 percent said their negathre role moddU were mabs, 
over 20 percent indicated females, and over 10 percent had both male 
and female native role moddb. Toppix^ the Ust of native role modeds 
were deans (24 of the deans mentioned a dean) and presideits (8). 

Since native role modds often are siqyervisors and otiuars in author!' 
ty, and since males still tend to occupy those positions, the large num- 
ber of male negative role models is not that surprising. The question re- 
mains: Wore indies x^ative ro^' modds because of dtdr gender or beoiuse 
of their behavias and performance on the job? And, wo5d ti^ be more 
female negath^ role modds if more women were in leadedbip p<^tions? 

One female dean acknowledges the male dominance of the Md in 
her response to the question of native role models but, at the same 
time, ofifers some advice to all community college administrators. Her 
response: 

Goodquestim. Perhaps dLmbttkm%mnm look m men in superior 
po^km and know they cotdd do die job as weU—h&xej:. I saw tremen- 
dms ego pn^lems in many mde presided. Women may not ham 
fewer ego prohkmst bm since I could only watdt men attiiemp/l 
iHmed u> use the pmtion of dean and president in the mle of stew 
«aher ffum king. Twosp&ificpre^deias I ham work&lwitkconvm^ 
me diat mental health and emotional hecdth are as important as any 
other ingredient in these jobs cmd this career, 

• • • 
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The number of comments reptrding negative role models are too 
numerous to repeat in their entirety here. By repeating some, however, 
the flavor of the comments is communicated. For acample, one female 
d^m^s native role model was a male dean of instruction who *Vas op- 
pmsive, overbearing, and who refus^ to iJlow difierenc^ of opinion.** 
A femiale vice president did not consult with othws who reported to her, 
set unreason^le deadline and was ine£Fective in serving as the chair 
of m^tings. One female dean seem&i ^}«daUy prone to negative role 
mcdek *'My whole profe^onal life is and has been burdened by these 
native role modds. Middl^ass white males widi fra^e, egch 
strengdien«l world views have alwap populated the landsca^je of aca- 
done, so my agenda was to continue to do a better job. There have been 
a few gpod ones, however." Her n^ative ones often were "uncfemocratic," 
were "sexists" and "radste," and discriminated on the basis of a person's 
age. 

Words and phrases that showed up often in the female dean's 
f^ponses were **I knew I could do a better job," and the negative role 
modd lacked osmmunication skilb and creativity, showed little conosm 
feff others, and was arbitrary, centered, and authoritarian. More 
than one female dean oimmented on "women who want to be like men," 
a characteristic ti»t osntributed to one of tiie dean's a^^nix:^ a woman 
in ^ cat^pry to negative role model status. The negative role model, 
a pro^^sor, caused tiie dean to m:all years later tiiat "her native 
qualities surely presented me with a picture of th^ type of woman leader 
I did not want to become. Her n^^ve characteri^icsj her strorg, forceful 
insfetence on being one the 'good old boys* in language (oftoi vulgar) 
and dsmean(»r (oftm ag^essive); hsr habit of 'putdng down' other people, 
especially women; her in^nsitivity toward otiiers* feelinp." Finally, one 
dian who worked under a fiemale prudent discovered "a terrible 
rutiilessness and insecurity in the woman" who "did everything in her 
power to make my life miserable." As a result the dean reports that 
she "sufiSered a great deal, but I learned more from die su^ring and 
more quickly than I probably could have otherwise. The expetience 
chang«i me for the better in tarms of how I administer and what I 
avoid." 

By pointing out the neptive aspects of leadership, it is hc^jed that 
others can learn what not to do. Moreover, by discuking negative role 
modds, leaders are reminded that they do indeed live in glass hous» 
and that oftm what is ^n through its walls is nqt a pretty si^t, 
cspedaUy when viewed by those who expect leaders to be positive 
models. 
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OBTAINING THE DEANSHIP 

Were female deans questions during interviews that were related 
to their gender? Do any of them feel that rfney ever lost a position be- 
cause of dieir gender? What, if any, were the major obstacle enc^un^ 
tned as a result of being a woman? Are there advant£^es that r^ult Irom 
bdng a female dean? These were among die questions asked on the WS. 

The Interview 

The number of deans who foimd being a woman either an asset or 
a liability during the interview proc^ was ahnost equally divided, with 
30 percent responding that gender was an asset and 29 percent stating 
that it was a liability; however, 27 percent felt that gender was not a fec' 
tor. The remaining 14 percent either saw it as bod\ an advantage and 
disadvantage or wem not sure which it was. 

Assets. Some of the r^ponses regarding gender as an asset follow: 

Whm^vma(hm(XWaskaquestkmofthepT^idsntforthec^ 
position duu I hold, I the opportunity w my advmtage. I a$hd 
the fiMMving question'. 'Being a graduate of one of the le^ng amt' 
mtm% cotkge leadership progfmSf I ham spent considerable amounts 
of time stsdymg the dynan^ of l&idership. One conclusion is that 
tiiere are no md gender dif^rmxs in the weey e^^i ? leadm leadt 
I notice you have no mmen in leadership mies at ymcr mstitution. 
WoiM youUke to amment on timt* It did lead to an vnieresting 
didogue. 

• • • 

Another stated that *1 feel it was an asset. I could be outgoing, energet- 
ic, and aware of my appearance [when meeting] with the committee. In 
this case it work^; it didn't always." 

A number of deans felt diat history was in their fevor, for many in- 
stitutions had few or no fe.nale administrators. One d«un noted that she 
•*was the only woman candidate and the most relaxed and enthusias- 
tic** From another; "An assets There were no women in higher adminis- 
tration at the college and they were being pressured to hire females. I 
was qualified, interred, and ready for the challenge." Similarly, "I be- 
lieve it may have been an asset because I am the first woman to hold 
this position. This is a group of faculty who likes to k^ up with the 
times." And a qualified response: "For me I felt it was an asset; all other 
candidates interviewed were male and there were several supportive 
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women on the search committee, although I think the seardi commit- 
tee's direct knowledge of my work was the strongs fector in my fevor." 

A number of the respondents made the point that they ojnsider be- 
ixig a woman an asset in all of their end^vors. One dean's response 
presents diis point of view wdL 

M:^ (simm ms^ not hdp, but tius is U. I fed dm being a umum 
is em asm in ever^^ng I do. I ham had to hone my dilities to a 
grea^ d^tee than is mpuked of moles mn^ to cmpeu. Ben^ a 
femakinanin^wi&vpfoc^wouU^mtometopennitf^ 
sensi^ity to the nmfuxs of the pro<^ mdt dm^ore, greater Ukdi- 
hood of beit^ maxs^d. 

• • • 

Liabilities. The 29 percent of the deans who felt that their gender 
was a liability during the Interview proce^ oflfisred a number of explana* 
tions as to why they felt that way. One believe that being a woman is 
never an asset when applying for a teidership position. From anothen 
*Tt te a liability. I was the first female hired in a deanship. It took an ap- 
pointment rather than a search to ^ me there." One d«m, while stat- 
ing that her genda: was a Uability, offers a comment that indicates the 
omiplexity of answering the question. 

Diffiadtquesdon. My st^ummasmf a rmffe'fenMfte'c^pr^^ 
team kader, reflective kadert etc My coalition'Mdmg ume 
valu(^, (md these sldUs are often as more '^minine' in natu^ 
These same skMs, /tou/ever, were prM>ly (s^ as] Ue^Uities to some 
on the oommi»iiet as they were not ti\e typiod *mak* qmJ^& they 
were looh^ for. 

• •• 

Another dean bdiieves that, "In general, I think women have a more 
difilcuh tkne estebHshing oedibUity. Search committees seem more wi& 
ing to take a chance on men." One dean views it as a liabiity, but he^» 
somewhat on her answer. 

A UabUityt but not to the degr^ I had previoudy bdiev^ it to be. 
Of the five other cmSdates(dl male), two struck om, one found an' 
odieriob, two reused t/w salary offer. I was oeilM last (as far as I 
know) and act^ted die lowest sdary. It shouldalsobe noted dm die 
dedsbm to offer the petition to me ended the longm seasKk (fnm die 
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interview of the finalim to the actual offer) the instituaon has ever 
engoig^ in, 

• • • 

One dean who saw being a woman as both an asset and a liability places 
the d^ate in perspective. "This is a really ambivalent question! Yes, I 
W8B ^ven a chance be<»use of my gjsadet and tibe pacqption of the charac- 
teristics that I would bring. And I may ha\^ surprised some by my in* 
dividuaHty. That same surprise may have beojme a Usability because tdl 
erf the Stereotypical »q5«:tativin8 are not true.** And another who beat 
out some tougji competition, both fismale and male, provides an ade- 
quate conclusion for the ddbate on assets versus liabilities. She notes that 
after doing well in the interview and getting the position, she found that, 
•*Then, I suppose like everyone else, I had a year to prove that I could 
indeed do the job,** 

Only 17 of the deans answer«i "yes** when asked on the WS if anv 
gender-related questions were asked during interviews for dieir current 
position. While the number who responded "yes" is rdativdy small, the 
<%>mm«nts of those deans who were asked gender-related qu^ons offer 
insights into the selection process and into how some few membere of 
the collie conmiunity view women. 

A niunber of the questions that were asked concerned the dean*8 
femily life. For example, one dean was asked who would care for her chil- 
dren when diey became ill. Her re^nse; "My husband.** Another was 
asked "about my husband's job.** And another was asked if her chUcben 
would keep her from taking out-of-town trips and working long hours. 
A htasle feculty member asked one dean how her husband would man- 
age if she mov^ to a different dty. And a president wanted to know, 
"What will you do with your husbandr Another administrator observed 
ihsA the applicant and future dean was a single parent. He waitted to 
know how she could raise children alone. A female feculty leader, who 
missed the formal interview, later told the suo^^fol candidate diat she 
would have oppcsed her iqjpointment because "a sin^^e woman with diil- 
drcQ caimot be a dean in this community.** A trustee observed, "Sfaice 
you have childroi, I assume there was a Mr. H once.** One woman 
who moved from fisiculty member to dean faced a number of questtons 
which she found ofiiensive and in^propriate: 

In the prtwsss <)/ fntervfeti^ing /bf the post^ 

female appUamtt I was asked a nm^er of sexist questions whidt I 

(fidedy reversed and asked the qu^tioner. The most persi^ent was a 
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facuby mmb&t who^ wife also tca^h. He ashd me howl coiM ex- 
pea to serve as dem wh^ trying to raise (Mdren^ rm a ho»%, and 
be a fmmer's wife. I respond^ to his que^ion with a ammmt thc^ 
botK he and his wi^ nm^ed eo aaxmplish a number of things and 
then mentimiedthatlmqttes^ was inc^fprtopr^ 
fmikymertiberspremttmtkeinm%dm%meTeU&;edthatlaM^ 
the inappropmLteness of the ipmtim. 

• • • 

In addition to questions relating to the candidate's family, some ques> 
tions were asked r^crding a woman's ability to function in the role. One 
future female dean was adc^ by a male ackiinistraton "Are you tough 
enough to stand toe to toe with other vice presidents?" Both administra- 
tots and trustees expr^^ some concern over their future female dean's 
ability to **bc»s" the administrative team, over her ability to deal with 
the budget (she taught micro and macro economics fbr eight years), over 
her public speaking ability (she was an elected town official), and over 
her ability to make "hard" d«:isions. 

While the number of female deans who were asked gender-relatwl 
questions was small (an encouraging sign for community colleges as they 
work to overcome stereotyping associated with sex and for women seek- 
ing leadership petitions ir. community collies), the questions asked make 
It clear that gender is not a totally dead issue. However, keep in mind 
that in every case cit«J the applicant got the position. 

In a : "ollow-up question on the WS (Were any gender-related ques- 
tions askfd during interviews for positions that you did not ^?), the 
vast majority of the deans who responded to the qu^tion (84 percent) 
agdn said "no." But 20 of the deans were ask^ gender-related questions, 
which further illustrate that during interviews women still may be asked 
questions that are unrelated to the rajuiremente of the position and should 
be prepared to respond as professionally as possible to some rather per- 
KSiwl questions, inappropriate though they may seem to be. 

Did the femlale deans who were tum«i down for deanships prior to 
obtaining their current positions bdieve that they did not get those positions 
because «f tiheir gender? First, it is important to note that 66 percent of the 
deans who r^ponded to diis question reported that they had never been 
tum^ down for a deanship fbr which they applied. Of those who said they 
had been turned down for a deanship in the past, 35 percent felt that being 
a fenale candidate was responsible, at \em in part, for their not bdng offered 
the position. Why did they feel that being a female was one of the causes 
for not being offered die position? Their answere are revealing. 
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Vrom one dean: "Most people have been conditioned that mal« are 
approprmte in positions of leadership. It's hard for them to see a young, 
attractive female in the role. I feel I had to be twice as qualified as a male 
to get the same position." From anothen "A comraitc^ member and the 
ojliege president commented on my 'calm soothing voice,' a remark that 
they probably wouldn't have made to a male." /Giother candidate felt 
diere was a perception among the faculty that her maimer was "soft** 
and tkzt she suffer^ from her failure to "show off her literary knowl- 
edge. Another dean believes she lost the position because the college com- 
munity Uk that "we can't hire a femdte dean, we have a woman prudent." 

Did those deans who lost positions r^y lose them because of sex 
^ereotyping, or were they simply engaging in some h«dthy rationaliz- 
ing? The answer is elusive. One d^n si^aks to the oimpleadties of the 
quwtion and the ironies often found in the sd^on process. "The job 
was given to a woman, but one who was a *yes man.' I was d«m^ 'too 
independent.' This was stated publidy by the man who made the sel«:- 
tion.** She adds a postscript? "He was later demoted for prcqjositioning 
a young female staff member who taped it." 

As with race, questions r^arding the sex of candidates are likely set- 
dal prior to the interview, for practical as well as legal reasons. TTie good 
news is that most of the deans were never turned down for a deanship 
and most were not asked ^der related questions during interviews. But, 
as illustrated above, sex stereotyping may still exist and questions related 
to gender cxs^asionaUy do creep into the interview process on some cam- 
puses. Women who a'spire to the presidency as well as to d^nships should 
be sensitive to diese pi>ssibiliti® and be prepared to deal with sexual biases 
rationally, unranotionaily, and profesaonally, remembering that both time 
and the courts are on their side. 

Afflnnative Action 

One of the legal answers to discrimination on the basis of race, eth- 
nkity, and ^nder is affirmative action. The female deans were asked if 
aflSrmative action aided them in becoming a dean. Sixty percent said that 
it did not{ 34 percent said that it did; the remainder provided "yes-no" 
and "maybe" answers. The answers erf the deans (43 total) who felt that 
affirmative action helped them included the following types of responses! 
Affirmative action (1) forced employers to include women in the pool 
of candidates! (2) made it impossible to ignore women's quaUficationsj 
(3) brought about an awareness of women's assets; (4) demanded that 
women be treated seriously; and (5) made the proce^ as fair as possible. 
The success of other women helped some of the female deans secure 
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{KhnUnrative positions. (Two (»mn^its illustrate this point: "I foUovrad 
a micoess&l fenale dem 6l instnicckm, and the pceddent {seferced another 
female in the po^on." '1 Mowed a strong woman who. . .was popular 
with the fecuky. The president who hired me likes to hire women [ad- 
miiiistratDrs] and recognizes our comp^ms.*^ While die age^ 
drats were iiot aiialyzed in detail, it is intOK^ing to iiote diat, of die d^t 
deans responding to tlw survey who are o^ the a^ of 60, none ^t that 
affirmative actbn i^yed a role in their obtaining die (^oship. 

A positive statement (irom one d^ui on the rolb affirmative action 
sugg^ diat the program has accomplished some of its objectives, at least 
as &r as women are concerned. This d^ noted diat afllrmative action 
aided her "for the first dean job in 1980 but not for d» VP of instruc- 
tion job in 1^. I would not ha^ gotten a start in administration until 
much lat^i in feet, I would not have oMiwived of mys^ as an adminis- 
trator and leader without aflfirmative action,** On the other hand, one 
dean was told by the president that she got the job because she was a 
woman. Her r^icdon: "I thought I had been selected because I was a 
talented teacher.** 

Probably the major contribution of aflBrmadve acdon is in assuring 
that women are included in the pool of applicants. Most women, once 
included in the pool, bdieve that they got tke deanship because they 
w«e the right match ftw the posidon and because they were well quali- 
fied to be a dean. One dean made a comment diout the employment 
of women that presidents should note, even when affirmative action pro- 
grams exist. Ha: comment; *1t is the coun^ and openness to ch^n^ 
of the CEO or president that r^ts in the hiring of women." 

Obstacles ^icountered by Female D^ms 

Sixty-five percent of the female deans responded that they had en- 
countered major obstacles on the pathway to the d^uiship as a result 
of being a womaru Some erf the obstacles related to institutional culture, 
or at least to how the respondent viewed that culture. Among the ob- 
stacles that resulted from institutional culture were such diings as not 
being taken seriously because of oi»*s sec; men not wanting to work for 
women; lack of mentors and role models for womeni having to face die 
"good old boys* network**; the perception diat men, not women, belong 
in leadership positions; the initial inability to understand and use the 
"system"; the highor exp<xtation8 demanded of women; coming feom a 
"fenale** profession (nursing; lack of support from women in bwar-levd 
positions; the belief diat it was a risk to hire a woman; and being viewed 
as a "women's libber" if one support women*8 rig^-ts, 
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Biases resulting from institutloniil culture came in many packages. 
One dean encountaced retemce from men who did not want "a woman 
bws." One male a^nini^nttsc»r counted die president about die impropri' 
ety of tra\^ns with a female dean. One dean found that tecause her 
reaching field vas dominated by men and b^use department and divi- 
sion dbaies wore Reeled, slw had d^culty in getting lower4evel experience 
in order to qualify for an a^stant dean's position. One dean stated; "The 
answer is very sfanple: the sexist practices of an old boy system." Ak- 
odier dean was haunt«J by the "pert^tion diat women cannot handle 
audiority or the stress that comes with die positionj by die perception 
that women let family re^nsibilities interfoe with the job; and by the 
perception that women are too emotionaL" One dean found that an ob- 
stacle was daat "as a woman with a male mentor you have to prove that 
you didn't sleep your way to new opportuniti^" She dso found that 
she worked so hard to please everyone and do everything right, that she 
did not take the time to plan and market herself for a h^er position. 
Anodie-/ d^ believes that "sometime a woman is not view^ as seri- 
ously as a man. Input into the decision-making process is not given the 
same weight. Also, a female administrator is sometimes viewed as beir^ 
unusual; therdbre, men and women may have difficulty adjusting to a 
female supervisor." One dean noted that the major obstacle she facc^i 
wai tradition, *1 was the first female chief academic officer in [a particu- 
lar state's] technical ojllege system! Anything das paled in comparison 
to tradition." 

Another group of oboades resulted firom cultural biases found in 
die larger society, espaMy those relating to the "place" of women within 
that sodety. Among die otemcl^ were having to put their car^ on 
hold to raise a family; being a single parent; having to d^ with prob- 
lems that can arise in a two-carm fsmiily; growing up female and not 
being encouraged to have a career; and the unwillingness of spouses and 
other family members to relocate. The following observations by female 
deans serve to illustrate some of the diflSculdes they (seed as a result of 
cultural bia«». 

One dean "needed to take out years to have children in an era when 
child care fecilities were few and fer between." One dean was unable to 
«art her administrative car(»r until age 42 because she had to raia her 
children first Another one found that "disruptions and long commutes" 

hcM her back in her two<»a»er femily. One dean bdlieves ^ was bypassed 
for promotions because she was married but not the femily's princ^al 
breadwinner. Another dean mm that the length of time it took her 
to complete hw Ph.D. because of family commitments hurt her career. 
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One dean hc^ a major obstacle in her career because she was a single 
parent with an adoie»%nt child and two children in a>U^. A ma|or 
obstacle for one dean was "being bom in 1936 and growii^ up when 
a woman's role was at home, especially in the 195(k" Thr^ of the deans 
fdt that being "placeboun^" made it hard to pursue a t»p4evel adminis' 
trative position. Another dean notes that family obligations made serv' 
ing as a dean dilHcult and suj^^ted that "any woman a^iring to be in 
administration nmJs a househusband or supportive other who can l» 
the primary caregiwr." One dean capture the «^ce of the obstacles 
associated with die culture of the larger society. 

The exp&mUm when I gradual fmm aM^ in 1959 was that a 
wtmum woi^d woHi mtU she mtrried or mtU she had children and 
then could my at home w take cme of the (Mds^ Therefore, women 
did not plan for careers. It was not untS. 1969 that I thought seriously 
about having a job (when I ^parated from my husha^ and really 
mt tmtil 10 ymrsafu^ that I began thinking of a (meer^i^ in }^h^ 
edum tio n tiother than a position as a faa^ member. I had not been 
socialized to plan for a career as a child or studera and only began 
to think serUmly about my career fakly retxntly. 

• • m 

AMJMING THE POSmONj ADVANTAGES AND 
DISADVANTAGES 

Are there certain aspects of the dean's position that are made easier 
because the occupant is a woman? Is the reverse true? Or are the current 
female deans unicertain? Forty'four percent of those rtsponding to ti£ 
survey felt that being a woman made at least some a8p«:t8 of their dean- 
ship easier. Fifty-three percent did not. The remainder were ambivalen 

Gender: Easiog ihs Way 

Some female deans realize diat they "are different,** e^sedally when 
working witii men. One dean commented on the broader asp^ts of beii^ 
a woman and oonipying the dean*s pc^tion, ^dng her belief that "con- 
sdousnecjS is raised" rqs^ding equal qpportunity k>t women and mkKjri- 
ties. She fdds a r^pbnaTf[av(»: to her rdbtionship with hor male o^^^es; 

I also dmk the Southern nude trad^on of 'vrea:^ a hdy we^ ' wlwk 
can be diffkuk to overcome^ btu which must be (wercomef can make 
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the job msier [for a womanh Men mtwtivm kt their guard thwn 
ift}i€y(xmsider the umian to be of little (m^cfuence or this 
alhms the womm to he eff^ve wUhout the mistance a mde might 
encotmter. 

• • • 

Similarly^ minus the pedestal: *1 sometimes think I get away with more 
b^use men don't want to hurt my feeling^." From another, "Faculty 
se«n le^ ready for battle [because of my gender]*" Another dean notes 
that ^By and large^ since most male a>Ueague$ and supervisors do not 
perceive of themselves as having any gender bias, you can use that to 
your professional advant^e.** And, from anotlier dean: "Most erf die men 
try harder than they might with a male.*^ Finally, *^en go out of their 
way to explain some things to me such as architectural aiul mechanical 
drawings^ Most of th^ things are very simple to understand. However, 
I have the advantage of not being expect^ to know, I don*t find this 
demeaning but humorous/* 

The fonale deans offer an interesting perspective on working with 
other women, specially membeire of the support staffs Many of the com- 
ments go against much of the pKjpular mythology that women do not 
like working for and with other women and add to the understanding 
of die female d^mi. "(My gender provides me with] the ease of working 
with female stafi^ the ability to build relationships and expect (and get) 
honwt fe^Jback; [it also provides me with] entree to the women's room.** 
In rdationship to the stafiF, one d^n notes that "I think the clerical and 
the female custodial staff often find me Im threatening [than men] and 
will cor/.de in me more easily.** Likewise, from another dean: **Classi^ 
fied StafiF, mosdy female, i^ate more easily to another woman/* And from 
another dean, "I have developed excellent rapport with other women, 
especially clerical support staff* I hold the same values r^rding family 
priorities that th^ do, and this create a bond. Women fiaculty also ap^ 
predate my support, as do women students.** Last, "Many situations in- 
volving support staff were more easily resolv^ b^use the secretarial 
sta£P believ^ I undei^tcxx! the problems because I am a woman.** 

The greater number of comments came from deans about what they 
perceive are female characterioics that enhar^e their e6bctivenei®. The 
following quot^ are from different deans. can say *rm K>rry* or *I care' 
more easily than 1 perceive a man can or does/* "In general, I frnd it easy 
to listen to others, to ask for and use advice and sug^^ons from others. 
These and other aspects of interpersonal communications, I frel, are pBxt 
of the skills many women bring to theff jobs. Also, most women are 
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competitive and less interested in *game playing* and 'turf batdes* than 
didr male counterparts.'* "People respond to warmth and open commu' 
nicatlons." "Generally speaking I beUeve women nurture more naturally 
and dtaX with personnel issues more interpersonally." "I find that I am 
I«s thr^tening in a power position b«ause women are viewed as less 
e^H:entric** "Generally, I think women have better listening skills than 
men and are able to handle volatile situations more effectively." "[Wom- 
esi are better at] moderating discussions that become emotional and get' 
tii^ everyone *calmed* down." "I sincerdy believe I am more s«isitive 
to die needs of femlty than were the males who were dean before me." 
"Equanimity and wisdom bom of years of being a *gaL* lliose who grow 
up withcmt power learn the power of collaboration very wdil, sjpom or 
no sports." *1 think women roll witli the punches a litde easier than men 
do bK^use die job isn't as closdy attached to a ^ale ego or sdtf-image." 
**I think women are assumai to be more nurturing and thus would have 
the interests of people at heart." "[WomenJ can be more persuasive, more 
frank without being threatening." "I do believe that women may be uni- 
quely prepami to help develop a healthy therapeutic enviroiuuent on 
campus." '1 sincerely believe women are more open in their communica- 
tions, wh h keeps down rumors at.i misunderstandings." "[Women are 
better at} showing empathy and dealing personally and warmly with 
others— peew, faailty, and students." 

Certainly the shove quotes have much to say about die way many 
women view their roles as leaders. Perhaps inadvotendy, the above com- 
ments also make important statements on how some male deans sq:^}roach 
p(^tions of leadership. Certainly male deans and president should take 
note as should govemii^ board members of both sexes. 

Gender: Some C'^naplications 

As mendoned above, 62 percent of the female d^ms feel that the 
dean's position is more difficult because they are w(»nen. Thak a>mments 
point to Kjme of the difficuldes. Some of the complications of bein^ a 
finnale dsaxi have been discusst^ above under the s»:don on the liabili- 
des associated with being a female spouse, mother, and in general suffer- 
ing from the '^ond»rm>man syndrome." For example, one dean notes 
that it is very difficult ''balancing the career with demands of children 
and a husband, for thete are not enough hours or energy to be as good 
as we wand" From another, "I do not have a spottse to provide 'social 
ssxvicK.* I have to live away from my husband durir^ the week because 
he couldn't leaw his fob." And from another: "[Thwre is the] ne«i to 
balance responsibilides to my femily and young diildren, including car 
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pooling, etc, which I enjoy but most male deans who are fethers don't 
need to do or want to do.** 

Male deans may well argue correctly tiiat they too have family respon- 
sibilities that take their time and energy (mowing the lawn versus car 
pooling) away from their rol« as deans. However true as the male argu- 
ment is, it is wdl documented that an inordinate number of family respon* 
sibilities often M upon the fismale six^use. 

The ever-pr^nt mtaleHfemale relationship complicated the deanship 
for some of the female deans. One dean notes that she has some prob- 
lems with "men who flirt before getting down to business.** Another h^ 
some difiBculty "working cne-on'One and socializing with male fiaculty.** 
Another finds "dealing with sexist mal^ and females who prefer male 
bosses** to be a problem. Another is bothered by the "inside jokt? of the 
old boys* network.** 

The double-smndard is perccivai as a problem by some deans. One 
believes that "when I'm tough, I'm perceived as a bitch. When my boss 
(male) is tough, he's a fpcd businessman." Another dean fieels the same: 
"The adage applies: if a man is 'tough* he*s decisive; if a women is, she's 
a *bitch.' The toughest thing for a woman in command of a male staff 
is being in charge without being dictatorial, whiney, or flirting with one 
of the boys. It is vary difficult to be Isoss' and not lose some sense of 
your feminine self.** Similarly, another notes that "it has taken time to 
learn to be an SOB, not with my staflf but with my peers." Another fe- 
male dean "won*t talk about football or other spom during staff meet- 
ings. There ir Utde genuine colleagueship and support from others on 
my level." While not considering it a serious problem, one dean notes 
that "men aren't as osmfbrtable about kidding around when I'm pres- 
ent. I do believe a woman must be especially cf^efiil in her relationships 
with male peers and supervisors so as not to give any perception of im- 
propriety." One dwm, who dislikes reprimanding anyone, Bnds that "it 
is particularly distasteful to reprimand a male. Coi^lict is not the issue. 
I am sin^^ly too conscious of the *male ego* and what a reprimand from 
a woman may be doing to that male c^. That consciousness creates more 
diKomfort for me thfm it should." 

While, as one female dean si^e^, many of the issues related to the 
female-male relationsh^ "may be my problem as a woman," the fact re* 
mains that many women percdve dieir efi^MXiveness to be impeded by 
their relationships with their male colleagues. It behooves every member 
of the campus community to be sensitive to the needs of the other sex 
and eliminate those aspects of relationships that cause members of ei- 
tber sex to perceive barriers resulting from that rdationship. 
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AxK}ther area of coiH^m for «3me mimen r^ti^ to 
tac^ As one dean observes, **It is more difficult to estabU^ connection 
in iht immunity with budn^anen, many of whom do not adcnowledge 
the e}dsraQ(% of vt^nnoi in significant roles. For examplet I have stood 
with the pre^kl^t tiie cdUcst and die business mane^, bodi males» 
and have watched a busk^sman greet die male on my sk^ me en* 
thdy, and greet die male on the ri^t." Another feds she has a problem 
because she cannot **gaUi ac(^ to all'male groups in the immunity." 
Another believes that ^e difficulty is external to the I have no* 
ticed during econ(»nic devdc^ment activities or in wodkir^ with advisory 
anmoittees that male repr^itativ^. . .a»s teken aback initially by die 
feet that I am a womcm.** Three (feans mentioned diose gr«tt l^istions 
for "male bondix^," the locker room ai^ the Rotary Clid). From one: 
*Ths insanity to participate in major community oi^anismtions (Rotary, 
Lkms, etc) and tlie inability to [eng^] in informal diak^e (bcker room 
tsSki with Kibordina&ss, who are all men" presents some problms. An- 
other simply refers to die Ro^iry and ''die locker rtxim bdbre and after 
games" as limiting her ability to perform her duties ^miewhat. 

tf^Semale deans are barr^, or sure perc^ved to be barred, from im- 
portant community activities, then indeed the community coU^e will 
sufifer in die futmre. Especially damag^ will be the ina^lHty of female 
deans to gain valuable experience in working with community groups, 
experience that would be a major asset should they assume the commu* 
nity (x>llege presidency. 



THE ASmfAL DEANSHIP 

The final question r^arding being female and oonipying the dean- 
ship dealt widi the asexual nature of the position. Is the dean's position, 
once one is in that posidon, asexual? Fificy-nine percent of the fomale 
deans believe that it is; 37 percent ciisagree; the remainder are unsure. 

The Deanship Is Asexual 

Althoi^ diose responding in the affirmative to die question were 
not ask^ to commit, some dki, arid didr oiminents are revealing. While 
one (kan that she attract attention irUtiaUy because c^her gmdor, 
she agrees widi Kerr and Gade diat ''diis dis^pates with time." Another 
believes that it is up to the dean and the president to keep **&maleness" 
out of the picture. One dean subscribes to rule number one; "I feel pet' 
formance is the ultimate test." Another dean notes that "expectations 
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are high. Standards are tough on^ Fm expected to me^ than repird' 
less of my s&l. It is irrde^mnt." One other respondent agrees with Kerr 
aiu! Gade but with re^rvations* She notes that she thinks "others as- 
sess you by performance ones you are in the role. However, I find I put 
ectra 'requirements* on my^ to demonstrate my e£ktiveness. It is as 
if you nevo: over the feelii^ of having to "prove yourself,* Just in case 
someoi^ remodbers you are ^nale.** Finally, one dean ^^eaks to the evob' 
tionary nature of die ckanship and of sodety. Her ol^ervations regard' 
ing the aseioial deanship: 

Wkmumtmfim\me<^p(^mddem$md presides J 
were et/otoed on the fak th^ were femoik, I da not bdmm Aat is 
the case mt9^t time m (a Jem 10 wimen deems w vice pf^^ 
in the ocodeinjc cffexL m tHe [suae] ammmnity oiUeses, three women 
presidents^ and nmerous d&m/vif^ presidmts in(aheramts. I truiy 
beUemtim they are (^tiiemo^pcff^emkat^mthmperfi^^ 
Whm women signd the fact dm diey are ferndeasnd imply that they 
e^p^ differem emmnent, then th^ may be eucdm^ on the basis 
ofb^i^a womau 

• • • 

Finally, fbm anodier dean: "Once you reach the top, the view is difier- 
ent. You ibrget the struggle. You are accepted because you hold the 
power.** 

The Deanship is Not Asexual 

Thirty-seven percent of the fenale drans (47 respondents) believe that 
the d^mship is not asexual, a concept that had n^ative connotations 
for most of the 47 women. The following comments reinforce much of 
what has been said earlier and make it clear that perceived sexual biases 
a>ntinue xo trouble some women, even aiter they b^me a Tt» 
following comments are from diffisrent deans. 

"Many female leaders, who are not themsdives Qu^n Bees aping the 
male modd, tend to favor collaborative, processKjriented dedsion-maktag, 
which often i8n*t highly regarded by traditional males.'* "I think how you 
perform is, of coui^, very critical in how you are evaluated— perhSips 
the most critical variable. However, I think female are always evaluated 
more critically than males.** "I think women are more dosely watched 
to see if they can perform.** *There are always enou^ sexists (and out- 
right misogynists) around whose patriarchal styles do not allow for fair 
evaluation of women's work. Sadly, there are enough 'Queen Be^' in 
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the worid to serve to e^ure the stereotypic percQJtions of women.** "In 
die case trf a woman there is not room for error in judgment or lack of 
performance. TTie standards seem to be difibrent for men and women. 
Women are ei^M^ted K> work bnger hours, and their assignments have 
to be flawless. This is not always the standard for men.** *'Women in this 
state axe ju^ed as *ietarded men' in the upper echdon. Women presi- 
dents or chancdlors don*t last bng in die public arena here.** 

One <tean fdaces the issue of the deansh^ in a pet^sective diat dearly 

shows diat she brieves die positton is not c^exual but diat she does not 
see diat as eidier negative or ^tive. 

1 <ba*t agr» «4ch Qorfc Kfflff pei^od. S(wie «^ 

I em a woman. I cmM mkmalke aUofmy profetems md bhme it 

OS swco^^ ^ most 0/ his w ha^ critics w^OfitSess o/^ruier. I know 

sorluddifflaki&tmdfrumymmoft^ 

the io6. It is imp(^k to detemrfne whether any or aU of our pn^ 

Ims were rdaud to &eing femde. 

• •• 



ADVICE FROM FEMALE DEANS 

The WS asked the r»pondents what advice they would oflfer other 
women interested in pursuing dte deanship. Many of dieir rc^twes ate 
good advice for anyone interttted in moving up in the administrative 
ranks, Le., get the do«»rate, have a sense of humor, be a team player. 
The primary purpose of asktiig die question, however, was to sedc the 
a^ce curroit fonale deans wodd o€Ssr other women that mi^t h^ 
diem view tlttir gnuier through a perspective diat would aid diem in 
detaining a deacfih^. Some of the answers follow. 

I>«*t feeamtf disawre^ai f/y^ 

«;ith Of ^ ^ fimi ttwk and good pre^wnKib^ 

ntost dimad^. 

• •• 
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Awid attfibutir^ aU of yow diffktdties bi worlmg with men to {he 
mcde-femde ^situation.* Assume initiaUy thm men mmt to wofk in 
good faith %ukh women and believe that e«/o peop^-^hatever their 
SGces^^amwrikompftMemifiheyd^^^ 

• • • 

Keep up your natbmal ne^juorks. 

• # # 

Align youmlf with peers who wiU ^^pon e//om at seekir^ 
promotion'^prrferahly femdes^ bur indude tton-sexist males. 

• • • 

Do not network exdusively %mth womeru 

• • • 

Dan*t rmdce bemg a woman an issue* 

• • # 

Don^t be super-^consdom of bdng a woman; be consdom of being a 
competent^ intelligent, ofe/eaive, humane person. 

• • • 

Do not be afraid to cieoi with ycna^ femininity and your ability^they 
me not mimailly exdusive. 

• # # 

Knoii^ who you are as a person^ apart frtm male or female. Be true 
to thm pmon. 

• • 9 

Use the existing support systems /or women for ctrntintum^ positive 
feedback and assistance. 

• • # 

Anticipate and defuse situadcms that may arise relating to the sex of 
those involv&i. 

• • • 

Approach the (Hmtion as a dean^ not a womm dean or a nale dean. 

• • • 

X C \j 
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Don't consumdy be on the lookm for discriminaticm, it puts peopk 
at a distmoe. 

• • • 

Dmh he held hack or spurred on by your gender. Ignore it and do 
the best (kmrn job you can. 

• • # 

Nei/cr use yowr sex as an excuse; don't hide behind ymr oum skirtl 

• • • 

Be prepared ^br maj&r adjustments in ycmr pertmd life. Your hus- 
band and (Mdren %viJl require a lot of patiemx and independence. 

mm m 

Get so^ne help in penmd mattm—a nuud, child care, etc. 

m m m 

Be yourself. Don^t try to fit into a male mohl 

m m m 

Dmh assuhie nude persondity characteristks as a defense. 

mm m 

Keep your feminine trmts of caring, ammunicati:%g, and offering kind 
woinds whemv^ possible. Don't try to be a man, be a gcmd dean of 
instruction. 

mm m 

Be aware that you are 'breaking ground. * You will probably be hne- 
highly pmsed, frequently tested, arul cwmi^orked. Be patient with 
yourself^ others. Having ^ordinary' women in leadership positions 
is new to everycme, 

• • • 

Don't give up. Competent women and minorities are needed. Hang 
in there; persistm(^ and tdent do come through (sometimes). 

m m m 
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SUMMARY 

When I surveyed the population of deans of instruction in 1987» ap- 
proximately one-fifth (21 percent) of the rrapondente were women. In 
one sense, this r&vk was discoursing, undeiscoring the feit that women, 
who constitute 53 percent of all commutiity coli^ students, remain a 
mkiorlty in the oiU^'s administrative ranks. But when one considers 
that womsn account for s^jproximately 8 percent of community college 
presidents (Green, 1988, p. 4), the participation in the dean's survey ap- 
pears quite encourage indeed. For if the deanship is truly the primary 
route to the presidency, then the next generation of community coUege 
predtknts— all things bdng K?ual— should indude an unpre<i<fentid num- 
ber of women. 

But will the relatively large number of female deans actually find that 
the doors to the presidency are open? In order to investigate this and 
other related c(uestions, I followed up the dean's survey with a spedal 
survey of female chief academic officers. The major findhlgs, summarized 
below, suggest that gender figure heavily, and sometimes negatively, in 
their career advancement. 

• In terms of scjcioeconomic background, demographic cha.'acteri8- 
tics (including age), and position held prior to being named dean 
of instruction, female deans are quite sirrdlar to their male colleagues. 
Nonetheless, salient differences emerge in terms of their personal 
lives. Women are significantly less likely to be married than the 
population of deans as a whole (65 percent versus 85 percent, respec- 
tively) and more likely to be mobile (only 3? percent of the women 
held deanships in the states in which they obtained their h^ school 
diplomas, compared to 49 percent of the deans as a whole). 

• In addition, it appears that women assume the deanship at a later 
age than men. Though the average age of male and female deans 
is approximately the same, the average length of tenure in their 
current positions is shorter for women (3.6 years for women, com- 
pared to 5.4 years for the population of deans as a whole). 

• The age discrepancy between male and fanale deans may be a fee- 
tor of the difficulties women appear to encounter on the pathway 
to the deanship. While three-quarters of the female deans had help- 
ful mentors or role models (the majority of whom were male), most 
of the female deans (65 percent) said that dbey had encountered 
major obstacles on the path to the deanship as a result of their 
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gander. Ahmt the same pn^xsrdon of female deans (60 perc^t) 
Indicated tl^at affinnative action had not aided them dir«xly in 
attaining their current positions. 

• Female deans did not always feel that their gend» was a profes^ 
sional liability. When asked if gender played a role during the in- 
terview for the deanship, the majority of female deans (59 percent) 
said y^; 30 percent indicated that ^eir ^der was an asset; an- 
other 29 percent said it was a liability. Whether viewed as a detri- 
ment or an asset, however, it is notable that m<»t of the female 
deans did not view gender as an irrdevant factor in the interview 
process. 

• While a majority of the female deans agreed widi Ae assertion that 
the d^mship is asexual, with women and men evaluated equally 
on the basis of performance, 62 percent nonetheI«s indicated diat 
their gender made it more di£&cult for them to carry out thdr jobs. 

Thus, while it appesurs that a growing number of women are advpnc- 
ing on the pathway to the pr^idency, that pathway stiU is rougher for 
women than it is for men. However, as the next two chapter wfi show, 
Black and Hispanic men also encounter special difficulties along their 
can^ paths. 




5 



Black Deans 



AS sugg^ed in the introduction to this section, information on 
Black deans is somewhat limited. On the other hand, informa- 
tion on Black presidents can help in und«standii^ Black deans. 
For example, one probten Black preddaitial candidates encoun' 
tercd was in being perceived as suited to serve as the president of urban, 
pi«fominantiy Black institutions but not suited for predominandy white, 
suburban ones. As reported in L&tdership Tremsitkm (Vaughan, 19^b), 
one Black president noted that, **I was channeled into a stereotyp«3 ur- 
ban institudon serving minoritira. There is no real access to a range of 
institutions for Black presidents*' (p. 88), Similarly, another president 
reported that, "Having reached the level of dean, the only institutions 
interested in employing me [as a president} were predominantly Black 
institutions** (Vau^ian, 1989b, p. 88). Did deans instruction encoun- 
ter similar stereotyping on their pathway to the deanship? 



THE INTERVIEW 

Only a small number of the Black presidents were asked quesJons 
tdadng to taee durit^ the interview. One conclusion re^di^i by this au- 
thor was that if race is to be an issue (either an advantage or disadvantage) 
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in the presidential Section pro(^, the i^e has been settle prior to 
die interview. For example, if a Black is interview^ ht an ir ner'dty, 
pr^ominantly Black institution, being Black may be an advantage, and 
therefore race is not an issue in the negative sense (Vaughan, 1989b, pp. 
39-90), Were Black d^ns treated similarly? 

The deans were asked on the Black Survey (BS) if being Black hdp^ 
them in obtaining an interview for the deanship, and if any questions 
rdated to their race were ask^, cither during the process that resulted 
in their current position or in previous interviews for a deanship. Com- 
moitibg on qu&dons rdated to mc& in interviews, one d^ repUed that, 
"Of course, you know diat any quKtions relating to race are not permit- 
ted." Nererdidess, some qu^ons related to race were asked during in- 
terviews in which some of the deans did not ^ the position for which 
they were being interviewei* One of die deans, who was turned down 
for a dean*s petition prior to obtainii^ his current one, was asked by 
the president of an almc^t aU'white institution why he, the candidate, 
did not like Kack people. The president 8u^^«3 that the candidate 
was "trying to get away from them [Blacks]." One dean was asked a ques- 
tkm that a number of Black presidents reixjrted that they had bmi asked: 
"CouM I deal with faculty on a predominantly white campus?" Another 
Black candidate was asked during the interview for a dean's position for 
which he was not ^ected why he wanted "to move into a community 
where minoriti^ are rare?" 

None of the deans responding to the BS were mh&i questions relat- 
ing to race when being interview^ for their current positions, suggest- 
ing that perhaps any questions relating to the subject had be^n asked 
and answered during die initial screening proce^. Without exceptions, 
Aeir comments were positive regarding die interviews for their current 
positions. Some of their comments were as follows: "I do not think it 
[racej matter^" "I approached the interview as an academic individu- 
al I cried to forget mce during the proc^" "It [the attitude toward race] 
singly depend«i on ?lie cultural maturity of the campus community." 
"Ra(» was neither an asset nor a liability. I was a weUk]uaIH!ed candi- 
date with a doctorate, thr^ years of experience as a department head, 
an associate profe^or, three years of teadiing «cperience in a kj^e com- 
prehensive community college, and 10 years of teaching and administra- 
tive eqjerience in public schools." "It really didn't seem to be an issue 
in the interview proce^. I believe it was an issue in the actual decision- 
making process, but I was not involved in that. I had worked at the col- 
lege for nearly 10 years before becoming dean. Interviews were with per- 
sons familiar to me." "The interview, as I recall, focused on gaining 
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insist about my profbsionai bad^-ound, administrative style, dedsion* 
making skills, and my attitude toward students." And finally, "It [race) 
did not app«ur to be relevant." 

Why were Black deans occasionally asked questions relating to r^ee 
during interviews in which they did not get the petition, yet were ^ked 
no such questions in the interviews that resulted in their being appointed 
to their current positions? One can only speculate. In due ca^ where 
they were turned down, it is conceivable that the interviews were con- 
ducted long enough in the past (ont dean dted an interview he had in 
l%5 in which he was aslssd questions relating to met in r^urd to a posi- 
tion in the public schools in a Southern state) timt questions relating 
to race were still being asked? or, the "fit** might not have been rij^t 
from the perspective of those doing the interviewing and thus the candi- 
date was pushed hard on certain points, including race; or, perhaps the 
candidates who lost the positions did a bit of healthy rationalizing and 
bdieve that race was an important fector in their not being aelectSi. In 
any event, these are speculations and in no wsy excuse race ever enter- 
ing an interview proa^ unle^ it is understocxi by aU concerned that 
the institution has special needs that mig^it relate to the candidate's race. 

While It is encouragii^ to find that rare was not an issue for those 
Kack deans who currendy are deans of instruction, can one assume that 
race will not be an issue should these deans s«^ a pr^idency? Not nec^ 
sarily, for they may find that race is a consideration in relationship to 
the type of presidency they are being considered to fiUi therefore, tixey 
should be prepared to deal with the issue unemotionally, should it arise, 
specially if they are interested in becoming the president of a predomi- 
nantly white institution in the suburbs. 

Regarding the question of whether being Black helped in obtaining 
an interview, one female dean concludes that "being African-American 
and female was probably helpful." Another answered, "Y«, in a couple 
of interviews I was strongly recruited prior to public announcements of 
die position because I was Black, had a doctorate, and experience." From 
another: "Yes, I was included in at least one search pro<^ becauM I 
was Black. The college had no senior Black administrators." One dean 
who had been rejected by two institutions believes that being Black helped 
in obtaining an interview, but hedged a bit in his answer, "ProbaWy. 
I felt this was true. The schools were both 95 .percent white and had no 
Black feculty." Another dean was interviewed, he believes, because the 
in«itution wanted Black applicant: "The college was searching for Black 
applicants to meet EEC goals." One female dean points to the difficulty 
in determining what role, if any, race plays in the selection process. For 
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example, she notes diat, in the state in which she app^ ht and got 
a dean^iip, being Black was an a^et because Aere were only two Kack 
d^m of instruction in the stats. When ^e wanted to move to a differ- 
ent petition with more re^nslbility, she believe that l^ng Black as- 
her in ^tting the interview. On the other hand, in another situa- 
tion, she found that being Black and female might have hurt her chances 
he a positioiu Why? "The prior provost had been a Hack female, and 
it was my i^rception that she had created an air of 'combi^tion' diat 
probafcly was generalized to other Black females," ^ sakL While she 
ultimately got die position she was seeking, her esqieriences illu^te the 
di6lc^ of detsormkiii:^ when, or if , race is a femir in the select^ 

Three <rf the deans do not brieve that race hdped them in die in- 
terview process. Oxus, who is dean at a historically Blade institution, noted 
that his institution had no problem in getting a large pool of Black ap- 
plicant for the deanship, specially since the sesffch was an internal one 
with a large numbff of Blacks as applicants. Another, a Black fiemale 
dean, answered that race did not aid her in the interview process be- 
cause "I was urged to apply by my mentor, a white Jewish male.** An- 
other pointed out that it is not the policy of his institution to interview 
applicants because they are Black. 



ASSETS AND UABILITIES 

Are there assete and liabilities associated with being a Black and seek- 
ing to move into the top levels of community collie leadership? If so, 
what are diese assets and liabilities? Indeed, are the lines ever clear enough 
to determine whether one's race is an asset or a liability? Are Blacks ever 
included in the pool of sqspUcants because of race? Before turning to the 
responses of Black deans to these questions, observations from a Black 
female dean help to place the questions in the broader perspective of com- 
munity c^llqge leadership, especially in relationship to the self-imposed 
pressure to achieve exc^ence because other women and Blades are watch- 
ing and waiting for their own chance to lead. Her comments also serve 
to illustrate the complexity of being a woman, of being Bkrck, of moving 
up the administrative hierarchy, and of taking the risk of moving over 
1,500 miles to a new state and into a new position. 

In my new position, I also find myself the only woman and the 
only Hack at my level of administration, a feet that is unfortuna^ 
ly neither aurprisii^ nor uncommon. However, it is lonely. There 
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are times when I ^ I have no one with whom to share die day- 
to^y miseries without being perceived as inept (Wheelan, n.d, 

She described diis feeling as "giving new meaning to the term 'triple 
threat* ** fot she wonders if that perception is based on her as a person, 
<x m& woman, or as a Blade She ojntiinu^: 

Rit is there a diferenc* in other people's percqstions of my skills 
because of my gender or my ethnicity? I can*t answer that ques- 
tion without looking inside of mysdf and asldtag if I ju(^ odim 
along the same conditions* The reality is tiiat oto I do. No, 
it's not feir but it's human nature to jut^e others on the things 
by which they dlflGer firom you. For me, it's all right for people 
to judge me by my g^der or edmidty because I give all of my 
energies to ensure diat I am being the best parson i can be. Bbr 
me, it is a moth^thig fector to think diat I am a representative 
of other Black females. I am doubly dei^rmin^ to do my best 
becau% I am r^resaiting millions of odiers who do not have 
the same opportunity to demonstrate the feet that Blacks and 
females are comi^tent, confident, determined, productive peo- 
pie too (Wheelaia, n.d., p. 6). 

• • • 

Perceived Assets 

Again, a brief look at Black presidents sets the stage for examining 
Black deans. Ten of the 26 Black president re^nding to the survey 
identified their race as an asset in obtaining the presidency. Many of the 
assets identified by the Black pr^dents related to a ^>edfic institution 
or situation (the majority of die population was Bladk; the board was 
imder the gun to employ a Black) and are likely not tranaferaWe into 
the larger r«dm of the community college leadership nationally. For ex- 
ample, one prudent not^ diat beii^ Black was an asset because the 
collet's studait body was 70 percent Black, aa was the dty in which 
the college was loca^. Another not^ that being Black was a mi^or 
asset because only a Black person was going to be hired as president. 
Yet another refers to the board's affirmative action plan as a reason for 
his obtaining the prerfdency (Vaughan, 1989b, pp. 90-91). 

The Black deans of instruction survey^ also were a^ed if being 
Black was an asset in obtaining thehr first dean's portion. Their responses 
follow: 
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The student body is ovemhdmn^y mmority in make-t^. No Placfc 
had been in the portion of dem of faculty before, 

• • • 

Perhc^ ma in the tdtimm sdection, but aU members of the coUege 
family are mare of the lacfc of indmon of mirumties in key positions. 

• • • 

PosMy.Cunendy the ins^tuiim is under gte£^pmsam from 0^ 
of Trustees emd distrkz pr^idera to Hire qmdified rmnori^. 

• • • 

I was 26 ^rs (Matida fatiiy bri^ hid. But t/urt was not enough 
tobead&minasrriaUrwdum^.T}wyrieed£dwhaveaBlackface 
to ibi go^ abm the one ^ had just run out of town. 

• 

Perceived Liabiliti^ 

Black presidents and deans were asked a number (rf questions r^ard' 
ing the reUtionship of race to their career. Of the 26 Black presidents 
re^ndUig to tibe question r^arding the perceived liabilities associated 
with their race, only four saw being Black as a liability (12 of tiie 26 saw 
race as neither an asstt nor a UabUity). Th^ four saw such problems 
as an inability to break into the "old boys* network," being identified 
as Black, and the feaar that diey were slewed as "token'* candidates 
(Vaugjian, 1989b, pp. 90-91). The deans were ask«i if being Black was 
a UabiUty in obtaining their first deanship. Their answers serve to illus- 
trate diat being Blade still pr^ents some problrans for those individuals 
assuming positions of Iwulership in the community college. 

One Black female dean believed that people in positions of authori- 
ty had no confidence in her abilities and that she was a victim of covert 
racism. ? loreover, being a minority and a female hindered her from be- 
coming femiliar with institutional poUtics, she believes. A Blade male 
echoes a dmilar theme; he believes he suflfered from the stereotyping of 
Blacks, being pre^dged because of tibe color of his skin and because of 
iiiierent institutional racism. Another dean believes that he was rejected 
by two in^tutions simply because they were afraid of employfa^ a Black 
dean. Another had a feding of being a "token" and idt that he lacked 
cr^iibility with his wlidte colleagues. 

Anotiber Black dean found that because of his race, supervisors were 
unwilling to share infonr-dtion with him. Even his own self-confidence 
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and professional posture printed some problems, often causix^ him to 
be labded as aloof and unco(^>erative. He foutKi that an obs^cle on his 
way to the deansh^ was his own *'lack of under^anding of the nece^ty 
for Mack administrators to respond to different issues widi their ethnid' 
ty in mind.** Another dean sees as a prdblem "convincing white feculty 
to address the special ne«is of students— often minority students— and 
teaching classes in a predominatdy Black neighborhood." 

One Black fecnale d^, whose career goal is to become a communi' 
ty coU^e prudent, offers an kiteresting obswvation on what she per- 
ceives to bis a potential liability facing her because of her race. "Raising 
funds for the foundation may be a problem. I don*t know folks with Ae 
money, but they are white more often than not I am always conscious 
of b^ bodi fanale and Black and asking (usually) white males for money, 
ftobably irrational, but real." 

As su^^ed in the introduction to this section, many institutions 
show no prejudices when employing persoimel. For example, one dean 
reports that he eicperienced no di£Rculties on his way to the deanship 
because of his race. To the contrary, he "had the gpod fortune of being 
at two institutions with administrator who were very supportive." An* 
other dean saki that at first he "never took the initiative to apply and 
assert mysetf," factors that had nodiing to do with his race. 

The above ol^m^atbns cc»tne 6x»n an extremely small sample of ^ck 
deans. Nevertheless, &culty members, presidents, and trustees, as well 
as diose Blacks aspiring to the d^tnship, should take the sampling as 
expr^sions of concern and be sensitive to the role rac^ plays in the selec- 
tion process for top community college administrators, for the above 
marls serve to remind us that one*s race can be perceiv«3 as a problem, 
even in advancing to the top leadership positions in "democracy's coHege." 



AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 

Affirmative action progpreuns provide the legal basis for assuring equal 
opportunity for all segments of society. Certainly community coUege Iratd* 
ers, both lay trustees and commxmfey collie professionals, hwe been 
sen^tive for a number of years to the need to consider minorities and 
women when employing deans and presidents. But has afiSrmative ac- 
tfon had an impact on the community coll^ prof^onal? 

Over one-half of the 26 Black presidents responding to the survey 
que^n r^urdin® a^Srmative action stated that it sdded them in b«X)ming 
president. The ways in which they felt afiSrmative action aided their 
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candldaqr included: (1) bdng included in the pcx>l of i^pU(^ts; (2) seo' 
sitizing boards and odiets to die ass^ (^Eacks; aiui (3) ptovkiii^ 
al feding dvroi^out society that if the nation were to idi^ieve its pfxm- 
tialt then no r^mbers of society should be denied the opportunity to 
achieve dieir potential One can summaria^ die Bl&ck pi^dmu* vkim 
on the contribution of afiSrmative action as Mows: affirmative action 
laws ha\w tbe i^e of equal employment qsportuniti^ bdbi« the 
public axui dier^»e hmre orused those ep^oyini; commuiiity coU 
^asaad to be more soidtive to die need to indude minorities in dh^ pool 
of applicants for all petitions, including that «}mmunity coll^ pniesi- 
dent (Vaughan, 19^b, p* 93). 

Sack deans alsc were asked on the BS if afBrmative action aided 
diem in dbtain^ the dranship. Five of the deans responding to the sur- 
vey stated that affirmative action did aid them in becoming a dean. One 
dean, a hi|^y respected nadonal leader, pointed to die legal implica- 
tions of aflSnnadve action, citing the Adfioms case as a 1(^ man&sta- 
tion of the r^iuirement that community coll^ submit ^als and time* 
tables for meeting equal mpbyment goals. Another dean notes that, 
while affirmative actbn probably did not influ^ce hex ultimate sdec' 
tion, "all monbers of the college femily are aware of the lack of inclusion 
of minorities in key positions. The Office of Qvil Rights ke^ this issue 
before us." Another answered yes, affirmative action hrfped, "but only 
in an indirect way.** One male dean with a PhD. in the sciences bdieves 
that affirmative acdon likely aided him "in gating the intKview." Rnal' 
ly, one dean believes that affirmative action makes in^itutions sen^ve 
to die need for divosity. 

The conclusion regarding the infiuence of affirmative action on the 
anployment of d^ms is essentially the same as on die emj^oyroent of 
pr«identef a6Brmative action has kept the issue of equal emfSoyment be- 
fore die public and ther^bre aided the deans in beit^ included in the 
pool d applicants for the deanship. The deai», as was true with the presi- 
<fent8, believe that diey wee well qualified for the positions for which 
diey applied and that they would not have gotten those portions widi- 
out die proper educational b£K:kgrounds and eiqperiences, no matter what 
laws are on the books. 



MENTORS, ROLE MODELS, AND ASSOCIATIONS 

As suggested above, minorities would seem to have a special oblige 
tion to serve as role moddb and mentors for mmbers of their own race 
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as wdl as for society in general Again, as alluded to ^er, Black presi- 
dents pointed to the lack c^bdng sdble tt> break into die network of peers 
as one problem in obtaining the presidency. The foUowii^ is a brief lodt 
at role mraitors, role models, and peer network play in preparing 
Blacks to assume the deanship. 

Motors and Role Models 

Six the nine deans re^ndit^ to the survey qu^tion on mentors 
stated diat they had a mentor who influenced their carers. Only one 
of the deans point«i to a community coU^ prudent as serving as his 
mentor. The most frequendy mentioned mentor was a dean, widi three 
pointing to d^ms as role models. 

Over 38 pwamt (10 out of 26) of the Black presidents responding 
to the survey questions regarding mentors and role models steted that 
they had a mentor, two of whom were i^tified as being Black. The 
most a)mmon mentor w&» a community president. Over 86 per- 
cent of the presidents stated that they had a role model who influenced 
their career, 12 of whom were Black (Vaughan, 1989b, pp. 94-95). 

Seven out ofei^t deans stated that they had a role mode. Ji^hoinflu- 
«rK^ thdr can^rs, two of whom also served as nu^tors. Of 'ne six who 
had role mc<kls who were not their memors, five h^ a Kack role model 
AWioi^ the sample is extr«ndy small, Blade dwms, as is tnu: widi Black 
presidents, overwhdbin^y dkoose members df their own race as role 
mo(^ a shuedon that is not ahrays possible in sdecdi^ oi^'s m«ttor. 

As more and more minority students enter the community coll^ 
serving as a mentor and role model will beccHne increasingly important 
for minority presidaate and d^is. In many respecte, the d^ of instruc- 
tion is in a better position than the president to fulfill these roles be- 
cause of the contact the dean has with division chairs, foculty, and, to 
a lesser degree, students. Discussions with Black pr^idents and deans 
and oi»4^8tion of practices on a number of can^U8(» reveal diat the 
demands cm Blacks in a predominandy white environment are overv<MR&- 
ing, dius leaving little time for m«itoring. Institutional l^tdets m^t w^ 
for^ the practice of placing a minority on wsentteHy every seardi com^ 
mktxe, on die affirmative acdon committee, and on almc»it every other 
cdl^ muiing coimnittee, if it meam overburderjing the rairiority 
sional to the ©ctent that time for m«»toring is eliminated. And, if the 
insdtudon has a record of treating aU i^jplicants for prt^^onal posi- 
tions without pr^udice. Blacks certaiiUy can be relieved of always hav- 
ing to serve on such committees, leaving time and eneigy for the aU- 
important tasks of men^^ring fumre leaders. 
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Ne^xtim Bote ModdL Deans and presidents were asked if they had 
a "negative role model" who influenc«3 their careers. Eight (30 percent) 
of the Black presidents responding to the survey answered y«, and six 
of the eig^t "negative role models'* were community college presidents. 
Hie "n^sadve role mode^'* often were autocratic or incompetent 
(Vau^an, 1989b, p. 95). 

Two <rf the nine deans rraponding to the survey said that they had 
a "ne^tive role model." In both instances, the "negative role modeb" 
were white hit neither was a president. One found that die division d'rec- 
tor he work€KJ for gave him "limited information about Vhy' and in- 
st^ Just told me 'how'.** This director also feUed to correct him when 
he made an error smd showol no support for his professional growth. 
The other dean had a "negative role rnodel" who was unorganized, hard 
to get to gave no guybetnce, never gave a rationale for decisions, al- 
ways waited until the last minute to perform t^ks, had poor decision- 
maldng skills, amd was poor at dd^tiii tasks and r^ponsibility to others. 

Cer^inly pointing to such a small number of deans do^ Utde more 
djan raise the issue of "negative role models." Neverthel^, deans, presi- 
dents, and other community college professionals should be sensitive to 
thii need to project a positive image, for one never knows when one is 
being observal and serving as someone's "negative role model,*' a role 
few professionals desire to folfUl. 

Peer Networks and Non-professional Memberships 

Four of the nine deans responding to the survey answered yes, they 
belong to a peer group that aided them in becoming a dean, with one 
of the four Identifying the peer group as being predominantly Black. Peer 
networks aided five of the 26 Black presidente responding to the survey 
and only one of tlie five belonged to a peer group comprised primarily 
of Blades. One reason so few Black community college presidents belong 
to peer groups few: Blacks is that so few exist (Vaughan, 1989b, p. 95). 

Two Black deans indicated that non-professional organizations were 
important to their caxeexs. Of the two, one listed membership on a state- 
let commission; the other listed contact with the governor of the «ate. 
As is well known, pr^idents have greater external responsibiliti^ than 
do deans; nevathel^, minority deans should explore the desirability 
of cultivatii^ more ectemal osntacts, an especially useful stence for tiiose 
deans whose goal is b«x)me a community college prudent. For 
example, in contrast to the Bbdc deans, 18 of the Black presidoats respond- 
ing to the survey stated that external «>ntacts aided them in their move- 
ment into the presidency, with eight of the 18 identifying more than one 
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group as being important. Black church^ and the National As* 
sodatibn for the Advancement of Colored People were the most popu' 
lar organizations listed by dbe presidents. Only one Black president list- 
ed diie Chamber of Comimerce, a popular organization for a>mmunir^ 
college preddmts in general (Vaughaoi, 1^9b, p. 96). Black deans who 
see 1^ advantages in fuUUUng their position tesultbig Irom their race 
diould certainly see what doors^ if any, their tbc& oj^m in the onnmu' 
nity and use the opportunities provid^ by those doors to enhance their 
roleB as deans and to hdp pr^are ht the next step in their careers, for 
the presidency requires community contacts and community activities 
to a much greater d^pree than is being pracd<%d by the deans respond' 
ing to the BS. 

Professiotial Associations 

Ten of the Black presidents listed one or more prof^ional assoda- 
tions that aided them in b«x)ming a president. The most popular pro* 
fosdonal oi^ianizations among the presidents were the American A^o- 
datton of Conmiunity and Junior CoU^^ (AACJC), the Council 
on Black American Afifeirs, and the Black Prraidents' Roundtable. No 
state organizations were listed by die Black presidents (Vau^ian, 1989b, 
p. 96). 

Four of t^e Black deans listed pro^ional associations that aided 
them on their way to the deanship. Two listed the AACJC, one the 
American Association of Women in Community and Junior College, 
and one the National Council on Black American Ai&irs. One dean, 
while noting that it was not an organist professional association that 
aided him, gained support from the administrator at another college. 
Based upon this »ctremely stnall sample, Black deans do not appear to 
have profited grKitly from membership in prol^sional associations. 
Neverthdess, Aose aspiring to the presdency should begin to build profes- 
sional relationsh^ that can assist them in obtaining their goal. 

Leadership Programs 

Eleven of the 26 Black presidents noted that they had participated 
in a program to develc^ higher education leaders prior to beconUng a 
prraident. The most popular program (listed by four of the presidents) 
was Harvard University's Institute of Educational Management OEM) 
(Vaughan, 1989b, pp. 96-97). 

One of die nine Black deans responding to the survey named previous 
participation in a leadership program (Leaders for the as important 
in obtaining the deanship. That more deans did not list more leadership 
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programs raig^e sppe^ surprising oik the surfece. In r^dity, however^ 
leadership programs such as Har^mrd's lEM and others tend to acc^ 
ai^Ucants who alr^dy are d^uas or above, ^}«:ia% when s<^cing par-> 
tidpante from community (sU^p. Moreover, prior to becomit^ a d«tn, 
it is difficult for many iiuiividu^ to nsceive tlw ifunding and to take the 
timt away &om die campus diat is requited to attend programs diat range 
in length from two wee^ to Bve wedcs (lEM), and even to one y^ (the 
Amerkan Q^mcil on Education Fello^ Prc^ram). 



THE ARACIAL DEANSmP 

Kerr mid Cade's staraent reading the asexual presidency was used 
as ^e basis for a qu^on to de^rmine if Black presidents and deans 
view their positions as aradal. E^teen of the 26 Black pr^dents (over 
69 percent) did not vtew tbt pr^idency as aradal. Prominent among the 
r^ffions given by the Black presidents for rejecting the pr^dtmcy as ara* 
dal was diat, when one is Black, a ''double stendard" exists whendby one 
is watdi^ more closely and is ocpected to do more than one's white col' 
leagues and is prejudg^ based on oslor radier thrni on qualifications 
(Vau^, 1989b, pp. 97-98). 

Six of die nine Black d«ms r^ponding to the question on the BS 
rc^fe^ed the deamhip as being amdal. C)n£ (kan noted diat if one is ix>m 
Hack, lone} is always perceived dF as Black." He go« on to explain that, 
1 hmre never been in any administrative pc^don where being Bladk was 
not an issue, pardculariy when faculty rqxnt direcdy to me." Similarly, 
fifom anothen "I don't think any Black person ever feels dhiat his/her 
^ckne^ is not <^nsider«! by odiers when decisions aie made. This is 
probably irrational and difBcult to prove or deny; however, it is real." 
Another, a female dean, notes diat, "Although my colleagues are cor- 
dial, I do not feel that my ideas are taken as seriously or that I am taken 
as seriously as my v^te male onmcerparts. My rdiigk^js ^d[ues are dosely 
omnected to my ethnidty and they are trivialized dso." Another Black 
dean feels that a "damned^if-you'do'and'damned'if'you'don't'* situation 
often eids^ ''There sure expec^ons from Blacks that you p^orm in 
a way that will advance the [Black] cause. Others are observing to see 
whether or not you are bdng biased in your dedsions*.*^ In the same l^t, 
another stated: "Sometimes, I kei that I am being observed more closely 
by faculty dian other dmss at other schools." Hn^y, from a Msxk dean 
who has l;«en aoive in advocating more Black l^dership in commimity 
collies, cx>mes the following*. 
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(evm ^ most Wxrd) m me (md(aher Aficcm- Am^^ 
first. They can't seem to get beyond race. I %mh they cotdd, becmtse 
I see no^/ as a well'prepar&i professmd who (^vmgh an ac^km 
of birdO is BmL I hem mea^ o^ vhtues and talents, bm if p&>^ 
see race first and foremt^f then it is their Um. 

• • • 

Some as^xs of che dean's poddon are made more difficult because 
of race, some of Ae deans believe. One observe that, "Racism is a curi- 
ous thing. My job is more difficult because I have to prove mys^ to my 
stai^ my cdlcagues— especially die white males, and to die upper adminis* 
tration (some of them, at I^^). This is a continuous pro«^ not prov- 
ing myself once but ov« and over again." Another dean has been asked 
to save on an inordinate number of community osmmittees, and while 
he has ei^yed die service, "diere is a tranendous. time commitment which 
tekes me away from my feiafly. This situation could be resolved by an 
increased availability of Blacks in leadership roles with their organiza^ 
dons.** Anodier dean bdieves that he has to be "better" than other ad- 
ministrators and that he has to "be cpaa t» student support the feailty, 
be unbiased in my juc^tnents, and still support Black issues." Finally: 
"Whenever I r«»mmend another Black pereon who is competent, eye- 
brows are raised. I would be a fod to recommend someone who is 
inasmpetent." 

BIa(^ deans, unlike Black presidmcs, perceive 1^ advmtages refilling 
from thdr race. For example, 12 of the 26 Black presidents found certain 
advantages; mentioned most often was that their race enhanced their 
ability to move among Black members of the community, a big advan- 
tage in communitira and institutions where the majority of the popula- 
tion is Black (Vaughan, 1989b, pp. 99-101). In contrast to die Black presi- 
dent, nc« one dean ^sted diat dhe ckan's podticm mack ea^ because 
of racas. As discussed earlier, one reason for tfi-* difference mi^t be that 
fttesidents ncmnaUy work mc^e do^y with the community than cfo d^uns; 
thwefore, one woukJ expect that being able to incite themsdves more 
easily into the community would be an advantage to which presidents 
would point, especially in those communides with large Blaci popula- 
tions. On the other hand, one would think the Black deans wcnild see 
some advantage not available to non-Blacks. For sample, the perspec- 
tive ^ed from being Black can be valuable in working with members 
<jf all races, something Black deans should realize and capitalize on. 

d, u 
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ADVICE FROM BUCK DEANS 

The Black deaos tttpondkig to the survey were askdi what advice 
they would offer other Blacks who have the dean of instruction's posi* 
tion as a career goal« The followini; were among their r«ponsc3. 

Kmnv y<mr disdpUne; huw the mstimeum; and kmu ymmelf. 

# • • 

fie prepared prof&sUmaUy by getting domrm; $tm in a faadty 
p(^tim and come thmugh the ranks if passibkf ^ this ukll gi^ 
you imduable experien^^ dm^p a heaUky sdf-&m^n by kmving 
and apprmating your roots; and do not depend upon reinfor^ment 
from others. 

# # • 

Attain the union cmd--the doctorate. Moke friends t^ith folks in a 
pcmtkm to make oiUs^ write lemrs^ an youf behdf, regardless of 
dieir ethnib^. Bmembertodwa;>^beprepc^u>k^pbi^^ 
InstitutionaL fit may mean waiting for ^ nmt unUkely of places far 
a first assignm&ia, Tcdce it^ prove ^mrsel/i then move to a place you 

# # # 

Read, read, read. Engage in meanir^ful M^holady aaivities and re- 
sean:h; invdifeyoimdfmyoi^mstimionat^Ui^^ 
mfff and a42mim^aK)r5; participate in a variety of professional or^ 
ganizations and assodatums^ thus leamU^g from the sw^ss of others 
as well as to establish a n^vork of diverse professionals, 

# • • 

Ona ym decide you wont to be a dean^ work, work^ uwk for it. 

# • # 

Go to places or oMeges that may not be permiaUy suitable^ btu get 
die d^m^pfof experience and prc^siondm(hU^ 
careftdlyf and be academic^y w^'^gromtd^ with tmching and adr 
mMstraUve experience. 
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Leadi as mwcK as practUxilt by amsensusi base d&:i^ons and ju(j^;inents 
on facts md relink dam. 

• • • 

If <U first ym succeed, try again-, always strive for excellence. 

• • • 

Respor^ in a timely way to each request, even if the answer is no. 



The advice offered is sound in every case (and in most casra applies 
to all candidates, regardless of race) and taken in conjunction witJi the 
sug^stions offered in Chapter 8, should give those individuals interest©i 
in becoming deans a good start on the padiway that will lead to the dean's 
ofBce. 



tmm WHO WANT TO BE PRESIDENT 

Five of the Black deans responding to the BS stated that their career 
goal is to be a community ralle^ pr«ident. They were asked to list the 
thrw major obstacles to this goal resulting from their being Black. Two 
of the four identified obstacles they might foce l^use they are Black. 
The other two listed obstacles that fece most individuals intere&t^J in 
moving into a presidency, i.e., lack of experience in working with politi- 
cal groups, in fund rasing, and in finding the right institution, and few 
opportunities to observe the board-president relationship and to work 
more closely with legislators and community groups. 

The two who saw potential obstacles resulting from their race noted 
such things as the location of the college, ethnicity of the student body, 
whether the institution is "culturally mature enough" to employ a Black, 
and, perhaps the most damaging of any comment, "withholding neces- 
sary opportunities and information preceding the application." 

As the community college feces the future, the pathway to the 
pr^idency, while rarely easy, should nevertheless be open for more and 
more Black deans. The major problem Is likely to be that there are not 
enough Blacks in the leadership pipeline to have a major impact on the 
make-up of the community college presidency in the foreseeable future, 
even in the unlikely event that every current Black dean of instruction 
assumed a presidency within the next four or five years. As one source 
notes, the number of Blacks entering teaching is decreasing as more and 
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more Blacks se^ better-paying' jobs. "This has a ne^tive effect on both 
d&e quaUty and quantity of the minority teaching pool. It also m^tns 
that Black students wiU have for fewer role modes and mentors of their 
own race to help them achieve their educational goals" (Thomas and 
Hif«:h, 1989, pp. 81-82). In r^urd to Black leadewhip at the top two 
levdSf the challenge to die community coU^ is twolbld: (1) assure that 
current Black deans of instruction are encouraged and have every op- 
portunity to become pr^idents; and (2) a^re that the number of Black 
d^ms of instruction will increa^ significandy. Failure to meet these 
dKallenges will haunt the community coU^e into the nett century. 



SUMMARY 

Blacks, who make up 10 percent of all community college students, 
appear to remain underrepre^nted in the leadership ranks of communi' 
ty colk^ Indeed, only 3 percent of the responcfente to my nadonal survey 
of deans were Blade, And despite a rigorous attempt to identify Black 
deans of instrucdon who could provide in-depdi infbrmddon on the Black 
experience in this important posidon, only 15 were located; of these only 
nine responded. Do thrae low figures accurately reflect the proportion 
of community college l^ders who are Black? Until data on the ethnicity 
of '--oUege adniinistrators are collectdl and reported at the nadonal level, 
we can only ^>eculate. But my findings tend to conclude that a shock' 
ingly low number of Blacks— surely less than 50— are on the traditional 
pathway to the presidency. 

To be sure, community colleges are equal opportunity institutions, 
and for many of the Black deans who were interviewed, taxe was not 
an overriding issue in their professional advancement. The advice these 
deans have for other Blacks a^iring to the deanship is essentially ara- 
dal, stressing hard work, honesty, discipline, and other traite that oxe 
crudal to succ^ in any profe^onal endeavor, repnfiess of an individual's 
ethnicity. Yet for most of the Black deans, rac£ was not an irrelevant 
£actor. It manifested itself in the following ways: 

• Some Black deans reported that they were asked questions about 
race during job interviews, at least during interviews for positions 
they did not obtain, despite the foct that such questions are usual- 
ly illegal. 

* While Black deans generally conceded that dfirmadve action has 
helped them indirecdy by reinforcing the coU^^' obligations to 
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iiphold equal (^^)ortunky hiring pra(Xic» and a^ur^ 
ties are includ^ in applicant pools, several indicated that race was 
a liability in obtaining the deanship and in establishing credibility 
OTics the deanship was obtained. 

• About half of the deans interviewed r^ected the notion of the ara- 
cial deanship, noting that in some cases, race made it more diffi- 
cult for dian to carry out their jobs. Unlifce tlie Kack presidents 
<half of whom found certein advantage in beii^e Black, especially 
in dealing with the Black (»mmunit^ none dF ^e Bladk d^ms in- 
dicated t£at their race made thdr jobs easier in any way. 

The problems raised by this small and admittedly unscientific sam- 
pb of Black deans reflect die problems Hack protoonajs face in American 
society generally and are not unique to the community coll^. Nonrthe- 
less, their comment are a reminder that while "democracy's coU^^" 
do much to open highor education to Blacks smd o^r minorities, we 
have not been assucoe^jful in incr^di^the ethiiicdiverdty of our l^e^^ 
ship ranks. Earlier, I made the case dkat today*8 deans bok sin^ to 
today's presidents and that as a result, the profile of the pr^ideocy will 
not diange g^dy over the next d&cade or ':wo. This is positive in many 
ways, lai^ng continuity to a maturing but till growing segment of Ameti' 
can higher education. It would be a shame, though, if this continuity 
exited to edmicity, with Blacb and other minorities rmaiiiing undei^ 
rei»re8ent«i among those who are on the pathway to the presidency. 
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Hispanics, as is trae with most racial and ethnic minorities, are a 
diverse j^oup. One diflSculty with determining how many His- 
panics are in America is in defining the term Hispaaic: are diey 
Cuban-Amsicans, Central and Soutib Americans, Mexican 
Americans, or Hispanics vi^ose roots in this country pre^fete Columbus?' 

In an editorial titled "Hispanic Americans," die Washhgm Ptm {S^ 
tanber 14, 1987), while noting that Hispanics arc not a sin^ homogKiC' 
ous groiqj, points (Hit Aat in 1987 one out of 12 Americans was a Hi^Moiic. 
The Post notes that Hispanics in the United States tend to have relative' 
ly low education levels, with only a bare majority having foiished hig^ 
school The writer sugs^ that there are two wr^ys to lodk at die plight 
of Hispanics in America: "Hi^anics tend to be fc^hind other ^wricans, 
to su^ f(os& disadvantages; another [way of looking at them] is ^ say 
that they are moving up rapidly, especially when you conskfer that many 
started off Uvii^ dsewhore, in drcwnstances you will not find $tati8tik:ally 



<Rv • brkf Atcin^ of IfiqMQkx and hii^ educatkm MS the 
Oifidd, in S%a{!6vi Hiher EiiHosisn's li^ 

Aidtur Levins tod AModnet, Jamtsf^'. km. Oifidd extmises demognqshk dsn on H&^mie 
emotimm In idMMb «nd GoKegei fitm die iSiGte 
«e dm In the iuture ffiqjiniM will be d»i, -Jan'i l«ge* 
i t u d enti ii intemftyingi 
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r^rat«! anywhere in the United States. Hispanics are moving up die 
many ladders of access in Arnica" (p. A-I8). 

The community coU^ has been a dcK>r of oj^xirtunity for those 
Americans !vho have for much of tihe imtion's history found it difficute, 
if not in^jos^let to a^nd an institution of higher education. Expands 
ing upon ^ editor's m^phor, one rung in die ladder of suo^ for 
H^panio is d» community coUeg^ In appmidmatety 354»(XX} 
Hi^>anics were enrolled in the nation's (immunity coU^^ This num* 
ber surely will increase as the Hispanic population increastj and as more 
and nKire Hispanics pursue higher education. 

In 1985, 1.7 p«mit of a!t M-time faculty in die nation*^ institu- 
tions of hig^ education were Hiqpsnic. When one omsiders that 55 
percent of die Hispanics attending college are enrdled in commimity col* 
h^S^ and 7 petctat of die 5 milion or so community cdkgit studmts 
axe Hiq>anic, the pioure feidng diese ojIIq^ and the nation becomes 
d^. community o^Iq^ axe to recruit, retain, and fuQy serve Hispaxiic 
students, more Hispanic feculty and administrators must be employed. 

What does dus paucity c^Hiq^mic fiuniky mexnbers have to do wit^ 
diKUS^on of Hispsmic d^ms of instruction? The ffiiswer is obvious: die 
most important source of future community coll^ administrators is from 
the fecuity. Without Hi^ianic feculty in the pipeline, it will be virtually 
in^ossible for community ooQeges to increase the number of I^apanic deans 
and pxeddents. WiduHit Hi^ianic deans axtd pies&ients, His{^ilc students 
and faculty will be denied much needsd role models and m«itors, and the 
nmkm wi& be doiied die many benefits die£ wifi result fict^ 

As suggested earlier, it is very difBoilt to obtain information on 
Hispanic administrators. Indeed, a professional colleague who is Hispanic 
recently called me and discussed a study of Hispanic community college 
prt^ mta he was contemplating. He had caSkd a weU-known raearcher 
in hi^J^ education axid «^ told ths^ diere were lust m)t OKn^ Hi^^^ 
presidents to justify a study. On one levd, I agree widi die res«Emdien 
data are limited and therefore any condusions readied axe tentative. On 
another level, I disagree: I bdleve we can learn much fi»m the perai|>- 
dons of Hii^)anic pr^idents, althot^ the number is limited. The same 
is trt» of die percqptioxis of deaxis. Kforeovor, die choic» b to igxune dtoe 
important grot^ of leac^ts, certainly an unacceptable answer. With diis 
in mind, die foUowixif rt^ects die perceptioxis of die 14 Hi^janic deans 
who responded to the Hispanic Survey (HS) diat was sent to Hispanic 
chi^ acadenic ofi^xrs. When the Hi^paxiic d«ms are (»a^ar«i wIN^^ 
Hispanic presidents, the information on die presidents is taken fma my 
book, Leadership in Transition (Vaughan 1989b). 
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MOVING INTO THE DEANSmP 

During die interview for the presidenqr, a minority of die Hispanic 
presidents ejQseriem^ som& questions that could be interpreted as iiav' 
ing n^^ve overtoil however, for the most part Hispanic pi^^ents 
expoioiced no di£5culty resulting 6:0m their edmic bsdi^und 
(Vai^an, i9S9b, p. 102). 

llie deans resp^sding to the HS were asked if being Hispanic hdped 
than in obtaining an interview ht die deanship and if any questions 
relafiing to th^ ^hnidty mese ssked, ddier during die interview that 
eesufeed in didr oirrait po^on or during any previous interviews for 
die d^msh^. 

Six of the 14 deans were turned down for a deansh^ prior to ob- 
taining dieir cunent portion. C>ie of the 6 folt diat hte edmk backgtou^ 
played a role in hte bding turned down. His ccmiments follow: 

I was once interviewed for a d&m of instmction's po^^ uMi 
the bomd member (/^ngb) b^em to speak wmeUi ^misk I re' 
spond^ahkninSpma^lmk^wh^her^intetvi^ 
m$ beb^ tised for dU fteud^ or if speaking in SpasiUsh umare' 
ipdrement. I was never a dear emswer, 1 ham bmt ttmted 
doun for s&ierd iems* positions and a few pr^dendes* On sevef 
d of Aese I definite ^ that I urn not the position ei^ 
b&mtx I was Wspat^ or b&aux I was sfyif^ Fee^ngs effe^ hxMi' 
ever, most difficult to prove. 



Anodier dean who was reijected for a position earlier in his career 
was asked some questions diat he Mt were not rdievant to the position. 
He notes that* "The college prudent asked me how I would handle fd' 
low Chicanos* concerns about my going iq> die *Iad<fcr* of aiccew. I found 
the question interestis^, particularly because the college was 99 p«cent 
Ans^o, bodi in enptoyees and student enroUment." 

The other four who were turned down for positions do not bdieve 
rejection resulted from didr ethnicity. One candidiMe u^ die occasion 
<tf die interview to '*re'<firect a number of questions to enhancse my can* 
didacf through t^srences to my multicultural and multi-li^Eual ass^ 
by Uniting diem to die mission and purpose of die community college." 
Another candkiate ^ that her rejection resulted from being female, not 
Hispanic, for a Hispanic was chos«i to fill die position which she 
lulled. Anodier candidate believes he was rejected for a position because 
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he was too young, too inexperienced, and because his assertive stand on 
issues intimidated members of the comtnittee. 

Twelve of the H Hispanic deans re^onding to the HS commented 
on ^dr ethnic backgrounds in relationship to b^ng included in the pool 
of af^licants for the deanship. One dean was induct l^cause, *The 
chancdlor specifically was looking to balance the top staff with an 
Hispanic* Our local governing board is weiy ethnic conscious. Our local 
polteics call for coalitions among ethnic cwmmunities; they are used for 
admintodve appointmmcs." Another dran answaed yes, being Hispanic 
was a factor in obtaining an interview b«:au8e the ojllege had a student 
body o( 24 percent Hispanic students but no Hispanic administrators. 
Mother dean echoes a similar thene: "I know I have been granted an 
intnview becauK diey \me seddng minority (Hi^ja^o) c^didates." From 
anothen "Yes, the process strongly encouraged minority applicant con- 
sideration. Also, die president was very awwe of the need for a minority 
hifi^er'^elon administr^r. The search osmmittee was not just inter- 
ested in an Hi^anic but rather in minority representation." AnoAer 
dean believes that bdng Hispanic "was a big factor. The college Hispan- 
ic student groiq? had bewii getting more vocal about hiring Hispaiiic faculty 
and admiidstrators. In addition, th^ particular collie had been under 
presKire by Hispanic leaders and groups for not hiring Hispanic adminis- 
trators." Another dean was even more adamant; "Ab^slutely. My cur- 
rent college is over 50 percait Hi^anic in smdent enrollment. Bdng Puerto 
Rican and speaking Spanish were assets." 

On the other side erf the coin, three deans simply replied that, no, 
bdng Hi^anic was not a factor in obtaining an interview. Four others 
reject«i thdr ethnidty as a factor. From onej "I fed that my ethnic back- 
ground had little to do with my sel^on when I was 28 or now that 
I am 42. What hdped was knowing the people who were doing the hir- 
ing and the knowled^ I asuld bring to the job." Another replied that 
bdnig Hi^anic was not a factor in getting the interview*, indeed, he views 
it as just the c^spc^te and that bdr^ Hi^anic '*predud^ om^oration 
for several portions." Anoth^ dean responded that, "No, being l^anic 
was not a factor in mcmt cases. I am sute that in a couple of cases 1 hdped 
out someone's number g^e, but it was never a red consideration for 
the position." A femde dean believes that being Hispanic **was an at- 
tractive characterisdc, Vm sure, for EA/EO records but, in the final 
andysis, the choice is ruthlc^ and insensitive to what you are. Once I 
was sdected, I had to prove my sdection every step of the way." 

Another dean had his idealism shaken when he dedded to move 
firom a faculty petition into an administrative position, and his (^mments 
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illustrate some of the difHculti^ in attempting to detennine what role 
one's T$x& or ethnic background plays in the selection pnx^ss. 

I rmter wanted my ethnkity to be us&i as a 'crutch' that woiM open 
pmfesmmd opportmi^. I was ^mi&iihea naam tx> chmic tiiat my em- 
pU^ment credentials and experieim wmdd qualify me as a con4>eU' 
thmt^pikant. WRONG(mmptkm.lsimpiyanMmng^inmv^v^ 
TTien, when 1 obutimt ^xtorme emd the duinceUor emami^ 
me K> b^ome more visible by of^nrfntrng me to ^tistria-wide commit' 
tees, I was notK:ed by many (^ier adnUnistmtors. 

• • • 

Were getting the doctorate and obtaining greater visibility the im- 
portant factors in his obtainii^ the deanship? Or was his ethnicity the 
d^ding fiKSor, once the other fectors came into play? The answer is not 
dear, nevertheless, it is an important question and one with which com- 
munity ojlle^ leaders, including governing boards, must stru^e in the 
future. 

Although four of the 14 Hispanic deans were ask^I questions that 
related to eriuUdty, none of the questions appear to have been or were 
not perc^ved to be native by those being interviewed. Rom one: "I 
was interviewed only by the chant^or who wanted to know about my 
commitment to the Hispanic community and how I would balance that 
with my overall commitment to the college.** Another was simply asked 
if he spoke Spanish. Another also was asked about her "language abili- 
dw** and her past experience in working with a state-level office devoted 
to bilingual «lucation. Another was asked how he would "provide leader- 
ship in meeting the needs of an increasingly diverse student population,** 
certainly a legitimate qu^on for any candidate for the deanship. 



OBSTACLES 

Eleven of the 14 Hispanic deans responding to the survey felt they 
had encountered obstacles on their pathway to the deanship resulting 
frcan their ethnicity. Such comments as "faculty radsm" and "institution- 
wide stereotyping** were used by one dean; another felt that if "too many 
Hispanics were in one place at the same time, the perception was that 
Acre were too many of *them,* and some people had a difficult time per- 
ceiving me in - position other than menial.** Another dean Mt that he 
was never g^ven an opportunity until a new president reorganize the 
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institution. Anodier believes that the perception on campus was that 
he obtained die position "solely because of aMrmative action," when in 
reality "external forcra (Hispanics in influential positions)" played a ma- 
jor role in his bek^ hir«i ht the position. One Hispanic dean that 
he &osd additional problems because he was expected to do more than 
others in die position, because he was "pigeon-holed as an Hispanic in 
student services," and that diw^e-was a "pax»ption that [fiiture] hirii^ 
would be influenced by the that I am Hi^ianic and mii^t select others 
like me. " Rom another: "Thae is a perc^on that ethnic staff are sin^e- 
issue oriented toward ethnic issues and do not have the same general 
outkxjk as non-cdmic administrators." Similarly, firom another, there 
is "an expectation that you will be 'one^limensional,' i.e., will only see 
the Hispanic perspective." Another found that "without Hispanic 
representation in the administration, I found it difficult to 'join the ex- 
clusive old boys' club* of administrators. They didn't know me; I didn't 
know them." 

One of the thret; female Hispanic deans responding to the survey 
saw her ethnicity as att advantage, but en(x>untered obstacle because 
of her sex. "I believe the obstacles were more from being a woman than 
being Hi^anic. The latter seems to have been an asset rather than an 
obstacle." As her response indicates, another female dean believes the 
obstacle she encountered ran the ^imut since she was a female Hispan- 
ic in a t»:hnical fldid. 

Credibility: 1 had none going in; even if tiwy saw mc 'wdlmg on 
water* they wouUn't have believ^ their own ^es. Gender; Not only 
was I Hispamc but *femak' to bootl And T was in a tedmkd field 
that was txmiprised primarily of white Angb mdes whom I was to 
st^ervix. Articulaten^, int^I^ence, attractiveness: It is a dan' 
gerom combination thu thretaens men or leads them to make grosdy 
inaccurate asstmptions dbout one's motives in questUmngt cUscussingt 
fife. 

• • • 



AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 

Hispanic presidents and deans were asked if affirmative action pro- 
grams aid«i diem in obtaining their positions. Only one pt%sident out 
of the 10 responding to the survey question indicated that affirmative 
action played any role in his obtaining the presidency. Therefore, I 
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concluded that affirmative action programs have not played a major role 
bi the selection of Hispanic pr^idents. Moreover, the perceived liabiU- 
ties of being Hi^anic and seeking a presidency were virtually nonexis* 
tent (Vaughan, 1989b, pp. 103-104). 

On the odier hand, nine of the 14 deans answered yes to the question 
reg^irding the role aflSrmative action played in their careers. While none 
of the deans believe that aflSrmative iKtion programs alone were the rea- 
son diey got their positions, a number b^eve the programs paved die 
way for their movement up the administratis laddw. Tlidr views on af- 
firmative actfon help in understanding the cfemish^ ^ viewed from H^i^ 
icsj '^qual opportunity and represaitativoKss r«pbcemen& prevail over 
comfortaWe* with die chosai candidate. [AflSrmative action] is iro- 
poftam to the imas^ recruitment, fund*rai^i^, and ov«aII awununity 
eflforte of the colk^'* *Trogram8 do not make the diflference: attitude, conv 
mitment to affirmative action programs is the key, and here the answer 
is yes.* Other comments on the question of affirmative action included: 

Whmle^lkdforcmassisumd&mhipmaNew York college, thsy 
were looking for somrnie to st^erme their off campus learning cm- 
ter, which had many Hispcmk smdem emoUed. I was fn^sented as 
^ 'bUmgud dean.* Durkg the period whm I was rnovmgu^ 
mtttimatwe ladder, there appee^ tobeanemphasis on hiringwom- 
en and minorities. In point of fai^, h^g a ««mum axd Hisptmk: were 
real pbtsses in being named to a presJemy as uteO., wkkk Im ptst 
battened. 

• • • 

M c^ipUcam have an eqmd dumce. There were 122 appliamts for 
the pmiti(m I am in now. No one am I was givf n the position 
soHy because 1 am Hispanic. 

• • • 

An Hispanic was desired fijr my position. 

• • • 

The president of the coUege was incMmd w sup/wt affirmative ac- 
tion. This, piMS a timdy political dimate in the community, made my 
am^^dacymuckrnovepmwm^mdexpedknt. My credmieds md 
experience u>ere soM These, and the fact that I'm Hispamc, gave me 
the edge over perhaps more published or nationally visii4e carSdates. 

• • • 
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The chanceUor ami fotming 

oeit/e action. lcmbiUT^^d.hadditicmtlh£dwoTi^macxmmmm 

abk(ib(nudiehcdcommmky(mdsch>obanda^^ 
problems Chkmo smekm were expemndng. 

• • • 

In CaU/omio, A.B. 1725 has a very stror^ affirmative cuxion compo- 
nent, cmd ammumty aiUsges have bmi senMve to the proposed 
lative support Umg befofre the law was even adopted 

• • • 

It's no secret that Chiotmos/Lotfnos Uke me ore f&v m mfiTttcr. With 
oil the necent 'hoopla' about affirtru^ve actum, I hat;e no probkm 
making the group of final candidcUes fiyr CEO ^Hom. This is now; 
hotm^r, prior m the ament affirmative action frer^, I had difficd- 
ty giving in^rviewed, 

• • • 

Three of the five who answered no, affirmative action did not aid 
them in obtaining the deanship, had comments. From one: "My sldll 
as an administrator has always been a source of pride. Individuals have 
hdpM in getting jobs, but widiout my reputation as a mover and shaker 
and as a ^aod manager, I would not have mov&i as fast as I have these 
past 12 years." Anodier noted that he has spent his entire profiessional 
career in education and that he hop^ his "advancement have occurred 
because I'm good at what I do and it's recognis^.** From the third one: 
"No, I really feel qualified to do what I do. 1 just hstppen to be Hispai^ic." 



MENTORS AND ROLE MODELS 

A lack of Hispanic mentors and role models was a problem for some 
Hispanic presidents (Vaughan, 1989b, p. 104). Ten d" the Hi^anic deans 
responding to the survey stated that diey had a mentor who aid^ them 
in becoming a dean. With respect to ethnicity, three of the 10 had men- 
tors who were Hispanic*, two had mentors who were Black; one had a 
mentor who was white; and the ethnicity of the mentors of the remain- 
ing four respondents was not specified. In terms of gender, seven of the 
ten mentors were male; two were female; and one dean sta^ that he 
had more than one mentor, both female and male. The most p(^ular 
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mentors were individuals who occupi«i positions similar co the dean* 
diip to which the current deans earlier aspired*, the second most popular 
m«itor was the college president. 

Mentors also sCTve as rok models, but not always. Six of the lOdeans 
who had influential role models pointed to dieir mentor as filling the 
dual role of mentor-role modd. One dean who sta^ that he had no 
mentor or role model who influenced his moven^t into the deanship 
ilhistrattt the need for those in l^dersh^ positions to be sensitive to 
the various roles rfiey play, including serving as a mentor or role model. 
His comment: "I was one of the ^first' and 'only —a pioneer." 

Negative Role Models 

While positive role models are important to minorities aspiring to 
the presidency or deanship, negative reinforcement also can be a factor 
in pushing one up the administrative hierarchy, if for no other reason 
than to "rfiow than" that one is more capable of performing than is the 
other individual being observed. In an attempt to find tf "negative rein- 
forcemsa^ played a K^e in die careers c^Hi^panic deans, the surv^ asked 
these deans whethw they had a "native role modd" who had built 
in them a desire to become a dean in order to do things diflferently from 
what they had observed. Twelve of the 14 Hispanic deans responding 
to the survey stated that they had "negative role models." 

One current dean*s native role modd was a fonn«: dean who was 
"paternalistic and patronizing." Another pointed to a former communi- 
ty college president who "was extremely competent in the technfcal sense 
but lacked the necessary human relations skills and empathy to pin wide- 
8pr«Eid acceptance. This individual destroyed stixnrdinates* dignity and 
morale, which ultimately led to an overall erosion of his support base." 
Another dean found his desire to suaeed result^ from obs^idng a pr«i' 
dent who was lazy, lacked int^ty and a seiise of pride and understand- 
ing in the community college mission. The president was, "in short, a 
downl I realized I could cfo the job and be more dfcctive." A fenale dean 
answered, yes, she had a negative role moddb "He was my vice-pr«i{fcnt. 
He was illiterate, autiiori^arian, and had no social or interpersonal skilk 
He was an ine&^ive communi^ttor aiui was du^tened by me. He would 
not let himself be influaiced by outside information. He was unilateral 
in his decision making. Have I said enough?" Another female dean also 
had her n^ative role mocys: 

Yes, tmtoneUispe^mdepr3sidmwhoummstU(kta'<nie^ 
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ami 5t(^. The second a «^ niole tiem 0/ die ooS^ 
miy tny mentor) is the most tai'mofd person I have ever met 
Inmypadimthepresidencytlhmxeniuisionedl^^ 
a^kgeasahmmUakcomjmnisyuiherepeopU'sn^ 
ass^<^^ierfacum,s^mfinmymandves^cxb^ 
is a hemr bkmice than wlm I ham es^erienced in ihe co^lese nm 
tketm men described above* 

• •• 

Rnafly , an dg^t-year veteran of the deanship places his experience with 
a neg^ve role model in a light that illustrates the need for role models 
among members dF racial and ethnic minority groups. 

For Kx> long set«ra2 His|»m£rs diosen /b^ 

feec^ t^ t4«re dt ^ rilght |>2ace at ^ 
(^ipropriamcBhr^browt^.Thepee^repmentedag^^^ 
nos paid Mr dues bm (im nem had ^ ^proprit^ e^^^ 
^mal experiences or manasMi^story.l^exm^t(ipr^ident 
whomlworh^umsde^hyomchancdloTbmtusedwcht^^ 
needed a Hi^emk with very anmg faculty kb&r tmion affHUadons. 
Onepr(:blem:^HispaiUcuMtsaSp0^m(^vSi^deadminis^ 
trative experience, ^eruHf}^dng^ him jm a few mot^t I kn^ 
he was omwhdmed and ^if^y not prepared for this ^» BecertMy 
was a negative rok model for me. EvemaBy he was ads&t to retire 
byourkadboafdb&xmseofdlthetumoillwhadcauxdoncarnpu^ 
Chic(mos4Mttm cm no longer l^^ land of story be repemed. We 
now have competent^ qudifi^ edumedt and tr<tined Hispax^ who 
are ready to be excellent rok modds firr future LatUws. 

• • • 

And finally, a bit of irony from a xnale dean: "I recently worked for 
a chancdlor who motiva^ me through his n^ock/e mm^. In te, this 
person has inspimi me to not only want to become a college pr«kient 
but ultimately a chanc^or of a multi-college district I suppose 111 owe 
him a great deal some dayP 



PEER NETWORKS AND EXTERNAL CONTACTS 

Only one of the 10 Hispanic pr^idoits responding to dte survey iden- 
tified a peer network as aiding him in b^irdng a president (Vaughan» 
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1989b, p. 105). On die odier hand, eight of the 14 deans rc^nding to 
die survey indicated that a peer network aided diem in becoming a dean. 
Two of the diree female deans responding to the HS identifi^ their peer 
network as predominandy female, dthoug^ one also Identified a peer 
group consisting of both males and females as influential in her 
development. 

E!ev«i of the Hi^>anic deans identified community contacts as be- 
ii^ Important to their movement into die dwmsh^. Among die oi«ani- 
zations identified were the Latiiio Democratic CIiA, Io(»I Hi^anic and 
other community organizations, and local Hispanic leadras. Only one 
d^n mentioned often predominandy white vaBls ^'mairstream oi^pstni- 
zations" such as the Chamb« of Commerce, Ro^, and the Kiwanis 
Club, types of service dubs that are p<^ular among commimity college 
presidttita as a whole (Vaui^ian, 1986, pp. 24-25). 

While peer t»tworks and non^scdfessional contacts appear to have 
h^ped Hispanic deans achieve the deanship moie than dmiar organizar 
tions aided HSqjanic presiifents in moving into the presidency, the exter- 
nal omtects motioned by tl^ deans woe ov«rwhdmin£^y tied dosdy to 
their edinidty and are contects that are not as transportable to the 
national community coU^ network as wouH be membership in nation- 
al organizations aich as die Rotary Club and Chamber of Commerce. 



PROFESSIONAL ASSCXaATIONS AND I^BROTP PROC^AMS 

Eight of the l%»nic deans listed professional a^odations that hdped 
them in becoming deans. Among the organizations li^ (several of the 
deans listed more than one organization) were the American Associa- 
tion of Womaa in Community and Junior CoII^^ which was mentioned 
by two of the women who responded to the survey; the AACJC, with 
two of the eight mentioning it; and the American Council on Educa- 
tion, widi one mentioning it. Six of the eig^it mentioned state orpniza- 
tions that aided them in dieir movement into the deanship. None men- 
tioned the National Community College Hispanic C^urwdl. 

Three of die Hispanic deans identi^S national leadership programs 
that diey had attended prior to becoming a dean. Two of the tluee, both 
of whom arc women, identified the all-fcmale Leadas for the *80s pro- 
gram as being significant in their development. (Indeed, one identified 
its leaders, Carolyn Des^jardins and Mildred Bulpitt, as the grand cham- 
piom of women in the community college.) One was an ACE Fdlow. 
Two mentioned state workshops as helping thdr development. 
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THE ARACIAL DEANSHIP 

Of the 10 Hi^anic pr^ldents responding to the survey qu^on, six 
bdieved the pr^yency to be £ffadal onc^ dtey assumed the position. The 
ibur who do not fed that the position is aracia! experienced some feeling 
of bdng under greater pr^ure to perform better than their non'ininority 
counterparts (Vaughan, 1989b, pp. 106-107). 

In contrast to the presidents, only two of the 14 Hispanic deans 
responding to the survey find the position to aradal. Of the remain- 
ing 12, eig^it ch^^ "no," the position is not aradal; one ch«dked both 
ye&" ard **no" in answering the question and provided comments on 
the question; two, both femde, ch«ked neither "yes" nor "no" but com- 
mented on the question; and one had question marks in both die ''yes" 
and "no" boxes but commented on the questksn. Some of the comments 
retarding this question are enlightening and help to understand some 
of the frustrations experienc«i by Hispanic deans. 

One of the deans who checked neith« "yes" nor "no" ' :ad the fol- 
lowing to say regarding the aracia! nature of the dean's position: "It is 
very dfficult to a^e^. People do not txpress racial attitudes directly to- 
ward me. I learn about them via third party dialogue and cannot always 
attest to rfieir authenticity." The dean who checkal both "yra" and "no" 
made the following comment: "Basically, yes, it is aradal, but one can 
ne^ escape the inevitable sorutiny of co'workcrs who are ethnic ndnori- 
ties to see how 'you' will survive in a position traditionally not filled by 
minoriti« or women. There is an unwritten and unspoken pi^ure to 
succeed and to be even better than your predew^or." One of the three 
female deans who did not answer "yes" or "no" and who recendy moved 
to a chi^ executive office's position made the following comments that 
hdp one to understand and appredate the dilemmas and pressures faced 
by a woman and ethnic minority dean. 



ft's m inWresting dUemma. I cannot disassodme mysdf from my gen- 
der or heritage /u$t became lama chief exmitive of^r of a am^m 
now. HfHtmer, I hwe to rnoltf me that my decision making is not 
percdvai as 'pm-Hispank* to the cxdusion of others, lam^ concerned 
that this is not happemng that I often wonder if Vm not ov&compen- 
satmg at tke ei^tense of my Hispanic constituency. I have to watch 
where I step. I have to do what is right fvr oU. 

• • • 
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A second female Hispanic dean, whiie believing the jKJsition to be 
aradal, ojmments on being a female deans "I really don't b^eve being 
Hispanic has had an impact on my perfomat ce reviews; however, be- 
ing a woHian has maJe me more vulnerable to politically motivated at- 
tecks via my evaluations. I belies this very strongly." 

Of the dght deans who answered, "no," the deanship is not aradal, 
one is female. Her comments relate to being a minority dean rather than 
to beir^ a female dean, althoug^i she fiids timt being Hispanic often places 
her in ^e middle between meml^rs of her own ethnic group md others. 
Her rraponse to the question of whether the dean's position is aradal, 
once there, follows? 

Ab^ltmly not. We <kd wkh ne^tment toward 'affirmative action/ 
fe&r of road differences, md constmt questions cijout our abilities 
<md sfctllsl On the other hand, we are qtmtiomi by our Oiwi peo^ 
to see if we've been OMJptedof at other times one expect&i to be 'su- 
per* kumam rch moddst utken board members, politiad activists, etc., 
m adiitum to our duties. 

• • • 

Another dean speak e pr^sure resultir^ from being in the middle: 
There's a large Hispaiuw population in this community that is ever vigi- 
lant of my portion and the role-model re^nsibility that it carries. While 
it is true that performance is the ultimate test, people are quick to resort 
to an ethnic-blame if the decision or outcome is unfevorable." Anorfier 
d^ speaks to the "superman syndrome." As a Hispanic "You still have 
to be twic» as good to be at a par with your Anglo counterparts. In most 
cases a Hispanic is not expected to succeed." Pre^ure from being Hispanic 
r«ulted for one dean because "It is assumed that all Hispanic CEOs are 
experts on what is botfiering the Chicano community." One male Hispan- 
ic dean believes that for most people, positions at die president-dean lev^ 
are aradal, but he qualifies his response. He ncM;es: 

TTtere ore some, how&fer, who vM never be cmforfAMe <wth a lead' 
er who is not a white male. I have found that thaep&i^ will usuaUy 
manifest themsdves one way or another, and I deal twth them on a 
case-by^asebasisA try to project m attitude Uiti^ that I mn 'good' 
and exactly where I shotM fee. The prt^lem is theirs, not mine. For- 
muudy, tids latter group is a smaU mmority—and my hope is that 
it's getting smaller, 

• • • 
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BimUy, one dean pUscs the argument of whedbo: his position is aradal 
in dbte latgor context of society. His ob^rvadons: 

This country hm dways had smi^ fuomen in kadersh^ posUkms. I 
dm%ho%mmr,f^dm^Vn^Stafeshashadmmt^exper^^ 
with minoriti& in leadership portions. I spent 10 ymrs in MU^t^an 
pfiormcming0CkMfornia.(l*mbmihmeighyms 

qtddipeKed,V\mnotfmmdthstwH0\ecminC(Mf(mi^ 
I (H^dpatie Imximii^ a president within another y&sr. 

Ib^imx^di^mcefof^phenmemmis^m^^t^inMidU^ 
son I was at axumdy—l was tfte ady Uispmik dem inaSLof d^e 
29 oofmma^ coS^ in UMds^ '^m is not ^ case in Cedifor' 

son to fiZocb. I bdieve I pos&l no pditical tktm to those m power 
£n Mkh^m, In Cdiforf^ becaux of the heavy opnoentmtiOn of 
HispasucSt I believe I'm *perc^ved* as a poUtiad threat by those who 
are re^onsMe for dxision making. 



ONCE m OFFICE 

Hie d^uns also were asked about dieir currant positiom and whedier 
being Hispanic made their positions or some aspecte of thdr positions 
easier or more difficult 

Perceived Assets 

Hve the Hispanic dc ms noted that there are a^^ects of the dean's 
po^on that are ea^er because they are Hispanic All five noted that 
die mt^ asset was in their ability to work with Hispanic^. One deem 
bdlieves that he hm **a mudbi more broad-minded view of the world and 
^e many perspectives involved in analy^dr^ situations and problems." 
Another bielieves diat because she is Hbpanic she is '^more setisitive to 
some kinds of ao8s<ultural o>mmuDicat&>ns, and this has h^ped occa- 
skmaUy with ^udent and staff problems." 

Pen^ived Liabilities 

What difi&sdties did Hispanic deans experience once they assumed 
their deanship? Several of tihus deans noted that diose char»:teristic8 of 
die position that keep it from being aradal are the same ones diat cause 
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difficulty in c^utyisi^ out the duties associated with the po^on. CMiers 
had additional comment One dean kids that there is an initial shock 
esqjerioKsd by membecs the college ccnnmunity who have nevo: wc^ked 
wkh people difibrent cultures and races. From anodten Too often 
coll^ staff (&culty» in particular) cann(^ accept me as a Chtaio ad- 
ministrator. They diink the only reason 1 have this dean's position is 
beooae of my ano^ty.** One ckan fiiuis tibat bdng a (kan malKs it "more 
diffioik to fordUy advaxKs (^^^mnic issues, e^peda^ 
flictB widi ffiack or Adan ii^ues.** Similariy, fiom another dean: '^Hiring 
of odber mii»>rides is ^arudxid^ much more dosdiy by all, i 
HispffiEifes. [There is] a burden to always be well pr^ared so as not to 
'took bad* bx the eyes of the peq>le who support you.** Another dean 
finds the petition more diffioilt because he 1' ex^^^cted to be an expert 
tm all Hispanic issues and because there me ''expectations from Hispan- 
ic students aiid eoo^Ioyees that the Chicano d^tn is goix^ to make things 
•ri^ for them.** 

ADVICE HOM mSPANIC DEANS 

The Hispanic deans re^xmding u> the survey were asked what ad- 
vice diey would ofifer other Ifi^sanks who have the ^an instruction's 
pcN^n as a carear goal. All 14 the deans who re^nc^ to die sur- 
vey o0ered advice. Mc^ was sound advice for anyone seeking to move 
ixm> a deandh^ and had litde to do with beic^ Hispanic uui seddng 
the position. Foi' example, future dmos were advis^ to work hani, get 
die doctorate, be yourself, get a mcmtor, set goals, be honest and i^, 
take advantage of lea(^h^ workshc^ sudE as those o£^er»i by die 
League for hmovation and Harvard University, and know die instruc- 
tional pn^smm. One dean, however, spoke dir«:dy to I^anics a^ir- 
ing to the deanship. Her advice: 

Yoummrt^re^yottmlf as being broa^ tium Hispemi^ don't be 
a one-issue pemiL At Ae same te;, you must denumstrem that ywr 
Hi^cmk badf^rotrnd atid Im^uage ore added ben^. Don't refuse 
apositionju^beametii^aTeusfngyouasau>ken;amiasau}kenf 
youcanstM gam power and addeve things. 

• • • 

too 
loo 
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THOSE WHO WANT TO BE PRES©ENT 

Thirteen of the 14 Hispanic deans responding to the survey have the 
community c^Uei^ presidency as a career goal, although one of the 13 
is a provost at a branch of a four-year university and currently considers 
himiself a president! anodier former dean rec^tly assum^ a presidency. 
Wixh. respett to ob^des on the pathway to the preidency resulting torn 
beii^s Hi^sank, three of die d^uis saw none. The other 10 saw sovs» 
obstsdes on dieir padiway, aldiough not all are related to being Hispanic 
For example, one d«tn se» being a single male as an obstacle; another 
ne«is to fbish a doctorate*, anodnier considers himsdif to be too young; 
and another expresses uncertainty about how effective he v. ould be as 
a pre^nt; all expressed concerns that apply to all in^viduals who seek 
to move into the pr^dency. ' 

On the other hand, some comments regarding being Hl^anic and 
seekit^ die presidency help to undersmnd the dean^p and the presiden- 
cy. For example, one dean f^rs a lack of ^'acceptance of the idea of a 
Hispanic in the key leadership role." From a male deam *Tm now trying 
to break into another ecclusive dub of old boys. Too often, Vm invited 
as a fbal candidate because boards and chancellors ne«l to show that 
a bffown face was considered. To obtain a CEO position I may have to 
relocate. Rdocation would be traumatic" Anodier believes radal bias 
will hinder his movement into the presidency. Anodier believes die duree 
obstades in his way are, "Being Hi^anic; Being Hispanic; and Being 
Hi^anic" 

Another dean feare "being seen as a single-issue pei^on and iadng 
a search committee that is pr^udiced against minorities and truly wants 
the traditional white, middle-aged male." Further, he fears "seeking a 
pr^idency in a state or system t^Kat has already 'placed' the 'tokens* and 
really doesn't want any more minorities." Finally, a male dean fears that 
his "view of die world might be inordinately ethnic" mid "cotisideration 
for a position ojuld be limited to areas or searches h^vily stressing minori- 
ty representation." His conclusion: "[I fear] the perception that I might 
carry an ethnic banner that could color decision-making. A 'damned-if- 
you-do-and-damned-if-you-donV dilemma." 



THE FUTURE 

Can the community college meet the challenge of bringing more 
Hispanics into its top leadership positions? As is the case with Blacks, 
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die pathway to the presidency must be open to Hispanic deans of in- 
muctioni and more of the deans mm be encouraged to become presi- 
dents* The second challenge is assuring that more Hispanks are in the 
pipdine that leads the dean of instruction's position. If community col' 
legK raxmot meet diese challenges^ mudi of the nation's population will 
not be My served by these colleges, for as one source notes, tf current 
donographic trends amtinue, "Hispanic students will become the na- 
tion's lati;est minority group but at the same time will be hi^y disad- 
vantaged ^ucationally" (Orfield, 1989, p. 57). Certainly the challenge 
to community colleges is clear and formidable. 



SUMMARY 

Hispanics, like Blacks, are grossly underrepresented in the com- 
munity coUege's administrative ranks. Accounting for 7 percent of all 
asmmunity (X>11^ students nationwide— and even greater proportions 
in the Southwest and other portions of the country— Hispanics made 
up le^ than 2 percent of the w^ndents to my national survey of 
deans of in^ruction. The seriousne^ this undoi^^xresen^on is made 
even more oovious when one considers that 55 percent ^ a? Mispan- 
ic ojHege students attend community collega, comp^wJ to 43 percent 
of an Black college students and 36 percent of all white college stu- 
doits. Despite the importance of coimnunity collc^ to Hifi|Mini<», dbie 
survey results indicate that, as is the case with Blacks, a shockingly 
low number (perhaps as few as 20 or 25) are on the traditional path 
to thie presidency. 

The survey I conducted with 14 Hispanic deans provides grounds 
for hope and for concern. Hispanic deans report«3 that race played a 
sometimes negative role in their careers. Eleven of the 14 deans f^t that 
they had er joun^red obsmdes— indudUig "faculty racism" and 
'*institution-wide stereotyping"— on the wa/ to the d^inship as a residt 
of their erfmidty. Most felt that the deanship ^'as not aradal, noting 
diat their status as minorities made them dbe target of resentment and 
placed a h^vy burden on diem to prove themselves or serve as role 
models. At the same time, however, die Hispanic deans were somewhat 
more likdy than the Black dsms to fed that affirmative action had hdped 
In thdr careers and less likdy to indicate that race played a negative role 
during job interviews. In addition, five of the Hispanic dwms indicated 
that didr ^nidty made at least some para of their job ^er, espedally 
in dealing with a multi-cultural student body. 
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These are cursory djservadons drawn from an admittedly unscien- 
tific sample. The hct that the Hispanic respondents painted a somewhat 
more q)timistic picture dian the Bkck defffis I surveyed s^ottld not 
the fact diat omununity colleges have a long way to go before Hi^anics 
axe equitfi^Iy r^xcesented among our top institutional leadns. The smi^ 
]3und)er c^Hiqpank dttott of instniction leaves us 
question: Where will tomorrow'is Hispanic presidents come from? 



Ml 



Part in of this volrnae is devoted to the more practical aspects of 
die deanship. Chapter 7 discuss^ the results of a leadership sur* 
vey completed by those deans from across the nation who were 
identified by their peers as leaders widiin their r^pective states. 
The deans rank those personal characteristic and skUis that they be- 
lieve contribute to an individual being succe^ful as a dean. Do the deans 
rank integrity above sound judgment? Is it more important to employ 
enable personnel or to ojmmunicate effectively? Or can one rank such 
basic s^ecte of leadersh^? 

In Chapter 8 practical advice is ofifer^ on how future deans and 
future presidents can keep from "shooting thwnselves in the foot** when 
seeking to move up in the administrative hierarchy. This chapter is the 
most practical one in the book and should also aid boa^ members in 
evaluating p jsidential candidates. This chapter contains advice fbm 
presidents and current deans on the "do's and don*ts** of seeking a new 
position. 

Hie last chapter consists of a number of condusions and recommen- 
dations, all of which gprew out of the preceding chapters, yet are not sim- 
ply a summary of wlwt has been said. Ratiier, many of the recommen* 
dations are interpretative and mtay w^ cause some debate on tibe part 
of deans and pr^dents. 

The final chiQ)ter also contains some messages from deans to pn^ 
dents. What do deans want and expect from presidents? In this case, the 
deans are presented with a very rare opportunity when oflSbfag advice 
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CO presidents: diey have the last word. A number of quotes by dcsm 
are u$ed» most of which presidents should find enlightening, useful, and 
occasionally amusing. 
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Leader^ 



In an att«npt to identify tho^ deans of instruction who are viewed 
as kaders by their peers, aU deans receiving the CLS were asked to 
name the two most eib:tive deans in their state, occluding them- 
sdves. Any dean n^ving three or more votes wi^iin a gl\^ state 
was considered to be a leader in that state. The result was that 86 of 

die 619 deans re^xjiuiittg to the CLS met the minimum criteria and were 
dasrffied as leaders within their re^sective states. These 86 wae then a^ced 
to complete a dean's Leadership Survey (LS) [See Appendix Sj. Sixty- 
riirec deans (73 percent re^nse rate) from 31 di£S»ent sta^ responded 
to the LS. The LS s«it to the deans was almost identical to an earlier 
survey sem tc) those commui% oc^I^ge presidents id«nAd by dieir peers 
as lead«8 within their reqsective states. The result of the prcsidendal 
LS provided the ba^ for the chapter on leadership in T^ Commm^ 
(Mege Pre^dency (Vai^^mn. 1986, pp. 179-208). One r«aon for using 
an ahm>st icfentical survey for the deans and presidents was to be dble 
to compare the two groups in an attempt to understand both positions 
more folly and to take a look at foture community coU^ pr^dents, 
many of whom arc currently deams of instruction. 
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SIZE OF THE iNsrrrunoN 

The deans i<fentified as leaders serve at institutions that are larger 
(average size: 5,487 fuU'dme enrollments [FI^]) than the in^itutions 
olF aU deans answ^ing the CLS survey (averai^ size: 3,051}| the median 
size of the institutions for the leaders is 3,725 PTEs versus 1,600 PTEs 
for die CLS deans as a whole. Only 12 perc^it of the deans idttidfied 
as leaders are at institutions with fewer than 2,000 PTEs. It is dear that 
deans identified as leaders by thdr peers hold positions at the larger 
institutions. 

Cerminly out^uiding leadersh^ is not an inherent characteristic of 
serving in larger institutions; neverdi^^, in many nstances, larger in* 
citations are often looked upon as the leader within their respective 
^tes, commandbig m£^or amounts of the r^urces allocated to com* 
munity col^^ (one presid^t idendfiol as a l^er led an institution 
that enrolled alm<^ one-third of all comanunity coll^ students within 
the state; another president's institution enrolled almost half of all of die 
student in the state) resulting in greater visibility both within the state 
axu! nationally for die deans and presidents of these institutions. For ex- 
ample, those presidents identified as leaders by their peers also led larger 
institutions, with an average of 4301 FTEs versus 2,050 for all presidents 
answerit^ the presidential CLS (Vaug^uoi, 1986, p. 197). Finally, all odier 
diings bdng equal, community colleges, like so much dse in America, 
are oftm seen as better if they are bigger. 



NUMBER OF YEARS IN CURRENT POSmON 

Size of the institution may be one factor in aiding a dean in achiev- 
ing leadership status. Another hictot is tenure in office. The deans iden- 
tU[i«i as liters had occupied theb current position on the average of 
8,7 y«ffs. The 8.7 years compare with an average tenure of 5.4 for all 
deans responding to the CLS. This audior found in an earlier study that 
presents identSed as leaders by their peers also have been in their cur- 
rent pos^ons long^ (9.4 y<^) than die p^doite who n^xsnded to 
diepSresidential CLS (5 J years) (VaugMu 1986, p. 198). Another study 
found that those presidents identified by ^eir peers as the most effective 
predcbnts in the nation had hdid didr positions approximately tUne years 
(Roueche, Baker, & Rose, 1989, p. 74). 

In die case of both deans and presidents, e tenure in office for those 
individuals idoitified as leaders far exceeds t..s five to seven years often 
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considered to be die maximum time one can provide e&ctive leadersh^ 
in a s^ven position. While one^s eiictiveness depends upon any number 
of fectors, these 6fipires indicate dhat community (allege Iraders ^ould 
evaluate many fat^ns when considering how long is too long to remain 
in (me testicular po^kni, for dieie is no inag^ nuiE^ of years for ^ 
ing effective leaderohip. 



AGE, SEX, RACE, AND ETHNICITY 

The averse of the deans identified as leaders is 49.4 versus an 
average of 48 J for the deans as a whole who r^ponded to the CLS. 
The ms^&aa age for die deans identified as leaders is 49 years of age 
versus a median age of 48 for all dirans. Sbcty'six percent of die deans 
responding to the LS are between die ages of 46 and 55, with 1.6 percent 
under 40 years of age and 3.2 pm:ent between the ages of 61 and 64 
years of age. 

Almost 86 percent of the deans identified as leaders are men and 
143 percent are women. These perc«iti^ compare wldi the 79 percent 
of all deans responding to the CLS who are men smd die 21 percent 
who are womwx. No attanpt was made to compare die number of years 
fanale leaders had been in their current p<^on with the number of 
years male leaders had been in didxs; nevmhele^ a fector contributing 
to die anaQer percentage of women identified as leaders versus the total 
ntunber of fenude deans may be a r^t teniure in office; the average 
number of years in current posidons of the female deans responding 
to the WS is 3.6 years, versus the 8.7 yms for the deans identified as 
leaders. 

Of those deans identified as leaders by their peers, almost 97 percent 
are white, 1.6 percent are Hispanic, and 1.6 percent are Asian. 



MOBumr 

Rfty-seven perant of the d^ns identified as leaders Uve in the state 
in which they fini^ied high school, versus 49 percent of the deans as 
a wh^ The deans identified as lead«s have an average df 13 cfeans* 
posidons versus an average of 1.6 for the deans as a whole. In contrast 
to the deans, presidents identified as leaders are more likely to have 
dbanged p<»^tion$ more often than have the presidoots as a whole 
(VauiMt* 1986, p. 19^. 
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LEADERSmPt PERSONAL ATnUBUTES 

R^ardless of what theory of leadership one sul^nHbes tOi there are 
cmain personal attribute associated with leaders. Thc^ presidents ickti' 
tified as leaders were asked to rank the personal attributes die? a>n^ 
eted to be the most important for the elective community c^U^ pxvsi' 
dent. The results w»e reported in The Ommmuty CoUc^ Pre^tmcy 
(Vaughan, 1986, pp. 184-187). 

Udng diat same listing of personal attributes, tlve deans of instruc' 
tion who were identi€i«i as leaders were asked to rank the posonal at* 
tx&utN of suomful deans. 

The rating scs^ used on the deans' survey of personal attributes 
Tw^^ from 1 to 5, with a rating of 1 being of little importtuice and " 
ndng of 5 being (^extrme importaxK^. The same scale was used in 'Slic- 
ing skiOs and s&ilid^ of deans and of subordinates, both of which are 
discussed in the folbwing pages. 

Ratings 

The Mowing discussion looks briefly at personal attributes diat the 
deans identified as leaders consider most important versus those that presi- 
dents identified as leaders camida most impor^t The ranldngs of bodi 
groups are then summarised in Hgures lA and II J In the discussion 
that follows, d» deans* ranking is presented first, followed by the rank' 
ing of preddeoits. The pteddential rankings are pte^ted on a conmted 
scede. The rankinp shouM provi^ current and future kaders and gov^^ 
ing board members with a yardstick by «^Uch to measure ^ose personal 
chara(^ristic8 required in the successful community cdlege l«der. The 
trader ^ould keep in mind that deans and presidents coiudder all of the 
personal attribmes important in the successful leader. Also, whoi the 
rankings are rdativdiy h^ on the scale, the a>mparison between deans 
and prraidents shows litde actual di£feraice betwem whtt the two groups 
consider to be important. 

Integrity. The personal attribute receiving top ranking by deans was 
posonal integrity, widi almost all deans giving it die highest ranking. 
Presidents also ranked integrity at the top of the scale, althcmgh soimd 
juc^iment xec^ved the same hi|^ ranking by president ObviouSy, deans 
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and presidents e^icee that the basis upon which sound leadership should 
t«st is die personal integrity of die leader. 

JudgnmL The personal attribute receiving th«; second-high^ rating 
by di»ns is the abilhy to eKcrdse sound jw^ent. As noted above, s(Mind 
Juc^ent tied with integrity as the top^rat^ed personal attribute on die 
pr^dents' S(^e. Not surprisinfi^y, then, d^rns and presidoits agree diat 
the successful community college leader must exercise common sense in 
making ethi^ decisions. 

Commitment to the Ommmdty CoSege PM(miphy. The deans of in- 
stzuctbn ranked commitment to the community (x>nege philosoj^y ^izd, 
whereas the presidents ranked it sixth. 

Os»i^ to ^fa^ D#3<& Ded^ons. The deans ranked cour^ 
presidents ranked it dikd. In bodi cases, courage to make difficult ded- 
skms is viewed by bc^ deam and pre^ctents as a mandatory characteristic 
of die effective leader. 

Loycdty to the hstimkm. Ranking fifth m the <kam* scale and sev- 
enth on the presidents' scale was loyalty to the individual imtitution. 

CmoemfifOdtm, The sixdi-ranked personal attribute on die deans' 
scab wi» concern for others. Pi^deius raxiked concern for odi»ss fo^ 
Whik bodi groups raxil^ concern for otheis h^ one m^ &id it some- 
what surprisi^ that presidents ranked it bi^tm than dram ^nce c^ms 
have more daily contact widi more members d the coQege ommiunity 
dian do presidents. On the other hand, presidmts may view the entire 
fnstfeutkMastfaemetteiismforenhandi^thewell-befagofodiers^ 
oemsider die president as the symbol of die in^itudon and thus ttsponsi- 
blb for die welMjdng of all individuals associated wldi die institution. 

HexMy. Ranked sevendi by the deans and fifdi by d^ie presiderit^ 
was flodbiUty. The rdadve rankings make sense in that presidents tKid 
to haw more fiedbiUty to mali» dedsioiis dian (&} deaii^ vdio oft^ 
refiea the decisions of predc^ts. Neverdid^, die deans view fiodbiU- 
ty as an extremdy important personal diara^eristic 

DrU» or Emgy LevdL Ranking da^th by bodi die deans and 
presents was the need for the 8uca»^ leader to have a levd of 
physical and intellecxual »iecgy, which is tranda^Ki into the (kive to ac- 
con^lish the requirements of their respective positions. 

WHUngnm to Take Ebks. Deans ranked the willix^ess to take risks 
nindi, a category that was not included on die present's survey. 

SmueofEumr. The deans ranked a sense humor tondi whereas 
the presic^ts ranked it eleventh. 

&tle%em3e. The deam ranked hig^ intdligence tendu predd^ 
ranked it fourteenth. While bodi groups ranked in^ligence h^ (deans, 
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Of Extfeme Importance 



5.00 



4.50 



4.00 



3.50 



Of Considerable Importance 3.00 



Of Little Importance 



1.00 



Integrity (4.92) 
Jud^ent (4.92) 

Courags (4.70) 
Concern (4.60) 



Flexibility (4.34) 
Philosophy (4.30) 
Loyalty (4-24) 
Ene^ Level (4.14) 
Optimism (4.10) 
Excel (4.08) 



Humor (3.84) 
Health (3.72) 



Ambiguity (3.36) 
Intelligence (3.32) 
Social Ease (3.28) 
Curiosity (3.12) 



Charisma (2.96) 



Figure 1 Aj Relative mean ratings of personal attributes for presidents. 
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Of Extreme Importance 



5.00 



4.50 



4.00 



3.50 



Of Considerable Importance 3.00 



Of Little Importance 



1.00 



Integrity (4.83) 
Jud^ent (4.68) 
Philosophy (4.57) 
Courage (4.56) 



Loyalty (4.41) 
Concern (4.40) 
Flexibility (4.27) 
Energy Level (4.02) 

Risks (4.00)» 
Humor (3.89) 
Intelligence (3.86) 
Optimism (3.86) 
Excel (3.81) 
Ambiguity (3,71) 
Health (3.54) 



Curiosity (3.48) 
Social Ease (3.48) 
Charism (3.06) 



Figure IBs Relative mean ratings of pewonal attributes for deans. 



'Not included on presidents survey. 
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3^1 presidemst 3 J2) it is clear that» rdatively speaking, imither gtou^ 
f^ces intelUgBice among the top p«8onal attributes. One would 
assume tlmt bodi groups take a cemin level of intdllgence for granted 
when evaluadx^ ^ requidtra for the top leaders in an educational 
institution. 

QpeMsm. Rankii^ twelMi on the deans* scale was (^nimism, whereas 
presidents ranked it nindu 

Desire to Expd, The d^ms gave ^e de^ to excel a ranking of dbir- 
teendi, «^erees tibe pxeddents tanked it tenth. 

Toleramce for AsidristtU^- Ranked foiuteenth by the deans and diii' 
teenth by the pre^dents, the tolerance ht an^iguity received a rdative* 
ly bw raxkking con^dering ^ nature of the two portions. (Keep in n^d, 
as ilhiiarated in %utes lA aiKi IB, none of die personal lOtcihm 
tow mean ratings.) Indeed, tol^ance for aml^uity often makes the list 
of Iradership characteristics required leaders in all walks df lifo. 

f%$5jcss% Heol^. The deans ranked physical h^th fifieeoith and 
the ptttidena rax^ it tw^fth. As widt in^llgRice, it is likdy that bodi 
gR)ups oike for granted that the person occupying the po^on is heahhy 
enm^ to poform the requinsn^ts of that pc^tion. 

CM^» Ranking sixteenth on the d^ms* list and sbc^endi on the 
president' li^ is inteUbctual curiosity, a low raxikii^ rdatively sp 
but a characteristic still conddered to be important by both groups. 

At Base in Diffema Social S^uatiom. Seventeenth on the deans' Hst 
is die abiUty to be at ease in di£Smnt sodal situattons. The president 
ranked diis characteristic Bfteenth, a rdatively low ranking centering 
die number d diilbient social ^tuations pre^dents find thonselves in. 
It is conceivable that die time a pe»on r^hes the dean's or presi' 
cknt's level, he or she has hstd any number of diSSsrent social situations 
and no longa find'^ new oat» a challenge. 

Charisma. On the bottom of both the d^tns' and presidents' lists as 
a desirable personal characteristic is charisma. The low rdative ranking 
may be because chari^na has become somediing of a cliche in American 
sod^, conjuring tinages of JFIC, white horses, and Cannot, images most 
preddents and <teans lutve difficulty kiecitifying with. Even so, (^ins ^ve 
diarisma a 3.06 and preddents a 2.96 mean rating, dierd^ not discounting 
it as a desirable characterisdc for diose occupying the positions. 

In the "Other" category, deans listed pcrsonsd characteristics that 
tended to overlap with the ones discussed above. For example, one listed 
"be a sdf-startar;" anodic "a»mmon sense;" another loyalty to the presi- 
dent;** and anodier "ability to get along with others." Certainly any list 
of personal characteristics would include many of the ones discussed 
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above as wdl as odiers one might add For eicample» if I were r^jeadng 
die survey for presidents, I would include die wilUngz^ to talw risks 
as a separate category on the presidents* list. The , however, is not 
intended to be aU-indusive; radier, it represents an at^npt to determine 
which personal characteristics community college deans and presidents 
view as important in achievix^ success in tibdr positions. 

Devdoping a ranking of personal characceristics raises some 
intoe&ing queens. For exan^Ie, cm judgm«it be taught? If so, how 
and by whom? Are values (integrity) formed largely during one's youdi? 
Or is diere value in having a course on ethics included in graduate 
progprams designed to educate futuore community coUc^ leiuiers? Also, 
there is certairfy some cross<jvar between what is an innate dwffacterisdc 
and an acquired skiQ. For example, is risk'taking something someone 
does autt>matically or is it a skill one devdops aHer laming when to 
hedge one's bets, risking only what one can alford to lose? And how 
many of die personal at^uces disois^ above should the ouestatufhi^ 
le^te posse»? AH? The top 10? Certainly no one can say with certainty. 
I do brieve, however, diat no communky college leader <an long succeed 
unless he or she possesses the ujp'oranked personal attributes of integrity 
and sound judgment. Without diem, the foundation fs weak and other 
attributes lose much of their meaning. For example, a person who is 
quite flexible but who has bw integrity and poor judgment is doomed 
CO foilure. The same case can be made for many of the other personci 
attributes discussed above. 



LEADERSHIP: SmU AND ABILITIES 

Effective leadership in today's community colleges consists of more 
than pasonal attributes. The eflfective dean or prudent must posses 
a number of skills and abilities, of which the demand may change as one 
changes portions or as drcumstan^ change. I^r i^cample, the ability 
to process and manage information, while always important to those in 
portions of l«3dersh^, continues to incrraae in important* as the na- 
tion and the world move increasingly into the "ii^rmation age.** 

Those presidents identified as leaders by their peers were asked to 
rank die ^dUs and abilities they condder to be most important to the 
elective ccanmunity coll^ presidwit. As was the case with personal at- 
tributes, the results of the ranking c£ skills and abilities were reported 
In Tfie Cmmmky CoUess Presidency (Vaug^ian, 1986, pp. 1^191). Using 
the same listing of skills and attributes that were used in the presidential 
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LS,(feaQs of instruction identified as leaders woe asked to rank tliesldlb 
asd idteUtiea ^ey omsidered isQxixtant to the efiecti^ 

Raiildiigi 

The following brief discussbn compares the rankings of tte ^ims «^ 
^bose of ^ pre^ients, die deam' rai^dngs ccm^ The sam^ 
S'potut soite and conversion from a 3-point sale to a 5-point scak for 
the presidents' rankings that was used in the discussion of personal attrib- 
utes is med in die di^adon skills and abilities. With two exceptions, 
aU die ^dfis and abilities ranked eitho: <^ ext»ane 
Us importanKv Tha tae&iDgfi are summarized in Figures 2A and 2B. 

GG^fe&fe Pe(^ The deam of instruction ranked die ability to 
setect cipil^ pec^ as die nusto one ability r^iuired of the sx^^ 
cfeaiL The presidents ranked it a very close second (4.86) to their top- 
ranked ability to produce results, which had a 4.92 ranking. 

Cmmmkate Effeaivdy, Deans ranked the ability to communicate 
cffectiveiy as the scojnd-ranked skill required of the successful dean of 
instruction, whereas presidents ranked it fourth. 

AbiliVj to Analyze^ Syndiesm, and Evaluate. Third on the deans' list 
was the ability to evaluate, analyze, and synthesize infonnation needed 
fai t!» dean^ls r^ The presidents ranked diis dbility number six (m dttir &^ 

Produce Results. Ranked fourth on the deans' list was the ability to 
produce results, die numberone<fanked ability on die presidents' list. 

ReK^ Cbn^cts. D^ms tanked die {jollity ^ 
members die cdOege omimunity Mil on dke list ddlls and iWdes, 
whereas president tmaked it d^rd. 

Motivate Others. Number six on the deans' list was the ability to moti- 
vate others; preddents ranked this ability fifth. 

Work as a Member of the Team. The deans ranked the ability to work 
as a team member number seven; presidente ranked it twelfth, although 
it was still of considerable importance. In reality, it is often necessary 
for the president to step back from the team in a way that deans are not 
expected to, especially in their relationship with presidents. 

Relate to a Broad Range of People. Deans ranked the ability to relate 
to a broad rai^ of people eighth on their list; pr^idents also ranked 
it eighth on their Ust, 

Cmmmicate the College's Mission. Deans see the ability to commu- 
nicate die a>fl^'s mission and needs as the number nine priority, whereas 
presidents ranked it seventh. 

Define PrMms and Offer SoUaums. Ranked tenth by the deans and 
ninth by the presidents is the ability to identify and define problems and 
to o^ solutions to these problems. 
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Pen^ve md Take OppommUies. Deans ranked the ability to see and 
tal» oi^xntunities a& they occur eleven^ on their list; presid«its ranked 
it tendi* 

Prooss emd Mmi^ Inf&matkm. The d^ns ranked this skiH twdifth; 
presicfents rank^ it fifteenth. The relativdy lower mean ranking given 
by presidents might imply that diey rdy on others, including deans, to 
proc^ and manage much information bebre it reaches the president's 
office. 

CScmwumjty Vndersumdmg. Deans nuiked understanding the commu' 
nity axid region the institution serves thirteenth. Piesidents gaw it an 
identical ranking, which may be a bit surprising since one would think 
presid^ts would pUu^ greats eroj^asis on understanding the commu- 
nity tiian would (^uos, e^iedally considering the extmial aspects of the 
IH^doicy. 

Performif^ Irukp&idendy. The deans ranked the ability to carry out 
duties and develop prc^rams without supervision fourteenth on their list 
of skills and abilities; pr^idents ranked it fifteenth. 

Ddegiohn, Delegation of audiority and re^nsibility was ranked fif- 
teendi by the deans; the pr^idents raided it eleventh, a lower ranking 
than one mif^t expect considering the chidF executive officer's position. 

Mattodning a Peer NmwHu Next to the botmm of the deans' list but 
still considered important (3.26 mean rating) is ^tablishing and main- 
ttiinit^p a network of peers. Presidents also rank^ it next to last and gave 
it a mean rating of 2.96, indicating that they feel it is rdatively unimpor- 
tant for president to maintain a network of pee^ The low ranking 
die importance of peer networks enforces the provincial nature of the 
community a>ll^e, especially at the case of pr^idents. 

Prodxux S^ydy BSUcatbms. At the bottom of both the deans' and 
pr^idents' lists of d^irable skills and abiliti^ is the ability to produce 
scholarly publications. The deans gave it a mean ranking of 2.21; the 
presidents gave it one of 1.56. Their ranking, while not surpri^ng to tiiose 
individuals who understand tlie community collie's r^ecdon of r^earch 
in l^vor of teaching, does Uttk to enhamre the imi^e of the community 
o>ll^e as an institution of higher education devoted to the pursuit of 
truth and knowlec^e durough any number of avenues. 



mm AND ABQLmES OF SUBORDINATES 

Both deans and presidents were asked to use the same list and the 
same scale to rank those skills and abilities diey see as important in their 
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Of Extreme Importance 



5.00 



4.50 



4.00 
3.50 



Of Considerable Importance 3.00 



Of little Importance 



1.00 



Produce Results (4.92) 
Select People (4.86) 
Resolve Conflict (4.70) 
Communications (4.68) 
Motivate Others (4.58) 
Analyze, Evaluate (4-54) 
Articulation (4.54) 
Rdate (4.52) 



DdBne Problems 

and Solutions (4.38) 
Take Risks (4.22) 
Delegation (4.16) 
Team Player (4.04) 



Know Community (4.00) 
Manage Information (3.50) 



Independence (3.22) 



Peer Network (2.96) 



Publications (1.56) 



]Bgare 2A: Relative mean ratings of president's skills and abilities. 
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Of Extreme Importance 5.00 



4.50 



4.00 



3.50 



Of Considerable Importance 3.00 



Of Uttle Important* 



1.00 



Select People (4.58) 

Communications Skills (4.50) 
Analyze and Evaluate (4.42) 
Produce Results (4 39) 
Resolve Conmcts (4.36) 
Motivate Odiers (4.36) 
Team Player (4.32) 
Relate (4.26) 
Articulation (4.21) 
Define Problems and 
Solutions (4.19) 



Take Risks (3.95) 
Manage Information (3.94) 
Know Community (3.89) 
Independence (3.87) 
Delegation (3.86) 



Peer Network (3.26) 



Publications (2.21) 



Bgure 2Bs Relative mean ratings of dean's skills and abilities. 
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subordinates. Radier dian deal with each item separatdy as was done 
above, the foUowing ^unmary points out these areas that deans view 
as more or important for subordinate than for themsdves. Bgures 
3 A and 3B provide summaries of how deans and presideno rank the 
deir^ skills and abilitie of subordinate and may be us^ w compare 
and contrast die vcoious vkws. 

Deans' Views of Subordinates 

The deans' tf^^-Tanked ability for subordLnates is to work as a team 
tMmber, wher^ they ranked it number seven on their own list of desira- 
Me abilities. Not surprisingly, presidents ranked the ability to work as 
a team member high (second) on dieir list of abilities they desire in subor- 
dinate (it was diineen^ on their own of desirable abilitie for presi' 
den&), subordinates who include deans of induction. The conclusion 
is clean dic^ in cha^ believe it is more important for subordinates to 
participate as team members than it is for themselves to do so. This is 
the case whether they sax d^ms or presidents. 

On the other hand, deans view die ability of subordinates to pro- 
duce reults, to ^ect cs^dble people eaxi to commimica^ el^»:tive]^ in 
die top five rankings for both themselves and their subordinates. 

Interedngly, the deans rank the ability to defim problems and pro- 
duce solutions number four for subordinates and number 10 for them' 
sdves. Similarly, presidents also rank this ability fourth for subordinate 
but ninth for thems^ve. As is the case with wanting subordinate who 
are team members, both deans and preidents foel it is more important 
to have subordinate who can deBne problems and ofier solutions than 
it is to be able to do so themselve. 

Other minor diflference can be seen from examining Table 1. It is 
also worth noting that deans and preidents agree on the bottom two 
skills and abilide desired in subordinate: both grou{» rank the ability 
to establish and maintain a network of peers sixteenth and the ability 
to produce scholarly publications seventeenth. 

As is the case with personal attribute, any list of skills and abiUtie 
fKiuiKd of the sucmsfol (immunity coQ^e l^er is somewhat arbitrary 
and certainly incom|>lete. On the odier hand, by ranking skills and abil' 
itie for thexnselve and for thdr subordinate, deans and preidente of- 
fer some s^posts that might be useful in selecting community college 
leaders in the future. Moreover, a ranking of sldlb and abilide provide 
benchmarks for deans and presidents as diey evaluate dieir own perfor- 
mance and those of their subordinate. 
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RmATIONSaiPS 



The deans K^nding to the CLS were asked to describe thdr pri' 
mary tdationdi^ widi feodty, subordinates^ and students. In each case« 
die respoodoEits ime askod to check only the princ^al role, or if what 
they considaed to be the principal role was not Us^, to li^ that role. 
The responses provide yet another perspective on the dean's position. 



Two-thirds of the deans responding to the LS ^ted that their prin- 
dpal role with thefeculty is that c^educ^onal leader. listed a ^-distant 
second, with 14 per<»nt of die responses, was the role of articulating the 
college's mission and serving as an advocate he that mission. Next was 
diat <rf overall fecuky supervisor (nearly 8 percent); any number of "other** 
roles (nearly 5 percent); symbol of the college (nearly 5 percent); and role 
model (nearly 2 percent). Not a single dean listed cdil^gue as the prin^ 
c^ai role they play in relationship to the feculty, nor did any dean list 
die rdie of mentor to the faculty as die princ^ role, certainly putting 
to t&t the myth that deans are reaUy faculty members at heart. 

Subordinates 

Over 24 percent of the deans identify their principal role in relation- 
ship to diose individuals who report to them as that of articulating the 
college's mission and serving as an advocate for that mission. A close 
second is serving the r«^ of motivating wibordinates (almost 23 percent); 
the nect princ^al rde is that of <»Ueague (16 percent); next, supervisor 
(13 percent); mentor (almost 10 percent); role model (6.5 percent); and 
"other** (6.5 percent). An enojura^ng sipi for future community college 
leadewhip is diat over 16 percent dF the deans view their principal role 
in relationship to their subordinates as that of mentor or role m^el and 
anodier 16 pen^nt identify it as ojlleague, which, in die best of aH worlds, 
takes on many of the characteristics of mentor and role model Tlie dafer- 
cnc« in the way the deans view their roI« in rdationship to feculty ver- 
sus suboniinat^ indicat<» that deans may not have s& dc^ a relation- 
ship widi feculty as might be the case in die highly romantic version of 
academia where administrators are considered *%st among equals.** More- 
over, considering the number of deam and presidents who have degrees 
in education and who have built their careers on moving throu^ the 
administrative ranks rather than on scholarshp in a discipline, it is not 
only idealistic but unrealistic to view administratora sa **faculty members 
on temporary assignments." Indeed, I argued in 7^ Cormmmty CoUege 
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Of Extreme Importance 



5.00 



4.50 



4.00 



3.50 



Of Considerable Importance 3.00 



Of Little Importance 



1.00 



Produce Results (4.92) 
Team Member (4.74) 
Resolve Conflicts (4.70) 
Define EHroblems 
and Solutions (4.58) 



Analyze, Evaluate (4.48) 
Motivate Others (4.48) 
Select People (4.48) 
Communications (4.36) 
Manage Information (4.10) 
Relate (4.10) 
Articulation (4.00) 



Take Risks (3.84) 
Delegation (3.66) 
Know Community (3.62) 
Independence (3.6D) 



Peer Network (2.96) 
Publications (1.50) 



Figure 3 Aj Relative mean rating of president's subordinate, skills and 
abilities. 
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Of Extreme Importance 5.00 



4.50 



4.00 



3.50 



Of Considerable Importance 3.00 



Of Little hnportance 



1.00 



Team Member (4.52) 



Produce Results (4.32) 
Select People (4.24) 
DefUie Problems and 

Solutions (4.19) 
Communications Skills (4.16) 
Resolve Conflicts (4.16) 
Analyze and Evaluate (4.15) 
Motivate Others (4.15) 
Relate (4.11) 



Take Risb (3.94) 
Independence (3.^) 
Articulation (3.90) 
Manage Information (3,84) 
Know Community (3.66) 



Delegation (3.45) 
Pea: Network (3.13) 



Publications (2.11) 



Figure 3Bj Rdative mean ratings of skills and abilities for dean 
subordinates. 
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Skill/AKilitv 






Analyze and Evaluate 


4.42 


4.15 


Artioilation 


4.21 


3.90 


Communications Skills 


4.50 


4,16 


Define Problems and 






Solutions 


4.19 


4.19 


Delation 


3,86 


3.45 


Independence 


3.87 


3.94 


Know Community 


3.89 


3.66 


Man£^ Inibrmation 


3.94 


3.84 


Motivate Others 


4.36 


4.15 


Peer Network 


3.26 


3.13 


Produce R^ults 


4.39 


4.32 


Publications 


2.21 


2.11 


Rdate 


4.26 


4.11 


Resolve Conflicts 


4.36 


4.16 


Select People 


4.58 


4.24 


Take Risks 


3.95 


3-94 


Team Player 


4.32 


4.52 



Table It Comparison of mean ratings of skills and abilities for deans 
and their subordinates 



Pmidency (Vaughan, 1986) that once most individuals assume their first 
administrative position— division chair, for example— they change prof^ 
sions as well as job assignments (p. 45). 

Students 

As discussed earlier, a number of deans take ^at pride and satisfec' 
tion in helping students achieve their goals. At the same time, the deans 
admit that they rarely work direcdy with students. What, then, are the 
prindpal roles of the deans of instruction in relationship to students? Over 
36 percent of the deans view tfieir major role as being the individual who 
communicates the college's mission and standards to the students. Thir- 
ty percent of the deans see thdr principal role as demonstrating to the 
students that they, as deans, are interested, concerned adults devoted 
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to Ac weUiare of students. Nineteen perwnt view their role as a symbol 
<rf authority} and over 14 percent listed a number of "other** roles as thefr 
mc^or role in relationship to student including providing inspiration 
and serving as ombudsman for students in academic matters. Not one 
of the deans listed "role model" as the principal role of die dean in rela- 
tion to ^dents. Based upon diefar perc^ved relationshi|» with students, 
deans are correct in recognizing that their satisfactions obtained from 
student achievement, must, for the most part, be gained vicariotisly. 

RMS AND WORKLOAD OF THE DEANSHIP 

The deans wa« e^&d on die surv^ about the risb involved in serving 
in a deanship and the workload that deans fece. TTteir responses should 
hdp to answer que^ions diat those intere^ in securing a dean^Kip v^i^t 
have. 

Risks 

Those presidents identified as leaders by their peers were asked if they 
considered the presidency to be a low-risk, mo{ferate-risk, or h^-risk 
portion. Thirty percent of the president responded that they feel the 
presidency is a h^b-risk position; 68 percent view it as a moderate-risk 
positfoni and only one president of the 63 presklents answering the ques- 
tion views the position as low-risk (Vaughan, 1986, p. 211).^ 

Of the 62 deans re^nding to the question on die LS, almost 52 
percent view the deansbip as a high-risk pc»idon; over 43 perwait view 
it as a moderate-risk posidon; and ahnost 5 percent view it as low-risk. 

While the deans were not ask^d to comment on the risks inherent 
in the deanship, a few did. One veteran dean*s comments (this individu- 
al has served as dean under seven diflferent president, in each case r^rt- 
ing directly to the president) help in understanding why he views the 
posidon as high-risk. 

In most cases, the dean fiUs the "seamd-m-command'* rok the 

ammmiiitycdlege.By^iatncmredmet^mdit^^ 

risk posi^ for tm major cmd amtrastmg reasom. One r&tm is 



nite spouses of {he presfdencs identified as leaden were ask«i for didr pemptiom of the rbk as* 
♦odttsd with the presidency. Forty-two percent c( the spouses returning the survey view the presidency 
u « higlvddc podtioni 55 percent view itui modwate-risk poritton; and 3 percent » » low-risk 
petition (Vaug^htn, I96S,p.2!2^TheqiX3Usesofdeamofin$trttcdcmwavtK«iarvevedfbrthittttK^ 
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for pnAkms %»ri:Ain ^ oMes^ even vme so tfum ehe pmidentt ami 
more so today them yesterday. Yet the dean does not enjoy any security 

issues ts^ only ^ in^ied power of ehe preMency fssAm t/um the 
aaud powett and the role heooma sami^y ermtium axd h^h^fe. 

isedsobeamxof^dweatto^pmi^Kt, The 
dmahip is h^^i-ri^ becam of 0m vi^iiisy oftheroUof hmmtd 
koier, or at Imi Isaderof^faadty. Ifsuco^td Ut a trans^jmor 
tUmal leadership role, that can be a serious thre^ w the perceived rni' 
aseandffosik^^^pmidmt. Very ^pn^dem cm handle 
amcig dean in a leotiosh^ role, pmtiadady at ^ ammmity col' 
Asaresidtt Aedem nKty bat^ off from the tmn^^mnotionfll 
Of ewn sym6o{£c Ue?sh^ n)£e li^thln ^ coSc^ 
aaional role, or seek other employmenL Of s^ficance teoisthe faa 
Aeanioad^mt0msd!ym^fikandde^apr&tdent^ 
lun^iiy at stmte fri the^ oseers. The ^i8s&2e^ 
^ dam is now mptx^ hdds the re^ on that UiAil's future. 
The pre^dent can be of&iormom help in [placement of the dim for 
a pr&^^kncyf or cm rtdn^ individual's prof&sUmd career and prO' 
ftmdly affect diat permt's life. 

• • • 

Workload 

Almost 94 percent of the deam re^ndii^ to ^ LS view the dean's 
woddc^ as heavy* The temainbig 4essm view it as average, wid\ none 
of du; deans respcnufing that their workload is l^t One daai brieves 
that the woi^doad is '*much heavier than die preS^t's.*' An(^er Ms 
that die workload is "almost beyond die point of endurance**; another 
conskfeis it ^wry heavy , but diat ^ seems Hs^ when you en|oy yow 

Widiout doubt, most effective deans of instructksn ^rork hanl and 
long hours. When the heavy workload is co;q>led with the risks inherent 
in me position, the deanship seems an unlikely position for the lazy or 
timid. On the other hand, die posMon is at the oossroads of mudi diat 
is hi^jpening at die insthuiicm. So, in of d» ridb arid wo^ 
with die portion, most deans seem to enjoy dieir roles immensdy. In 
the fMSct dbi^nser, a nundber of deans commsit on why they wouM recom" 
mend the deanship to odiers, in spite of what some pet^le nUg^t see 
as i»^^ve aspects of die position. B^ore moving to die next chapter, 
however, a challenge is issued to those deans who expect to lead the na- 
ti£m*s community colkges into die future. 
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SCHOURSHIP: UEADERSHirS UNANSWERED CHALLENGE 

Anyone reading this vdume who is un&miliar with the community 
colkst will sturdy be puzzled and perhaps even shodk«i by die deans' 
lK>ttomK)f'the'Sc^e ranking of the ability to produce scholarly publica' 
tions, both ^ themsdves and their subordinates. How, the Strang: at 
die (x>mmunity coil^e's door will ask» can an institution's chief academ- 
ic officer fail to place a higher value upon scholarship? Even thc^ in^ 
dividuals who uiid^stend aiui sse devoted to die c^mmmiity a>ll^ may 
question the low ranking assigned scholarly publications by the deans. 

Do deans place little value on scholarship, or just view publications 
resulting from scholarly activities as relatively tmimportant? If commu' 
nity cott^^ have Med to «»phasia» scholarsiiip, why has this been the 
case? Are tttsxe new and pressing reasons why deans should pay more 
atcendon to scholarship in the future dian they have done in the past? 
What can deans, as leaders, do to enhance their imiage as academic lead- 
ers? Is scholarsh^ the leadership challenge d^ms have Med to answor? 
The following examines these qu«tions and msikss re(»mD3.endadoiis 
regarding the dean's role as scholar and promoter of scholarship. 

Scholarship and the Community College 

The LS survey contained the foUowing statement: "Historically, com- 
m'vd^ college profisssionals (feculty and administrators) have devoted 
li»- . . to scholarship." The deans were then asiaed if they agreed or 
d;*»ag? Jtd with the statement and why they agreed or disagreed. Over 
95 pe:;x£nt <^ the deam responding to di^ LS eidia fyiy or part^ 
witfi the stetement. Tlie answers as to why community coU^ profes- 
sionals devote so Utde time and energy to scholarship varied, although 
most of the comments revolved around the following ibur diemes. 

The Ommmuty College ma Teaching Institudc^ 
tered around the feding that since the community coll^ is a teaching 
institudon, (immunity collie profbsionals are not expected to devote 
any great amount of energy or time to scholarship. One d^ who be- 
lieves diat scholarsh^ has been neglected in favor of teaching warns that 
"The danger is that community coQe^ profes^nals will not st«f in touch 
with the world around them, e^sedally their discipline.** Anodier dean, 
Ming to make the connection between scholarship and teaching, sug- 
ge^ that schdarship has been neg^lected "because we are primarily pr^* 
ddoners and doers and have litde time for the research and reflection 
necessary for scholarsh^." Another dean echoes a similar themes "Our 
focus has been on teaching and learning and on creating an atmosphere 
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'fjy in which the interaction between ^dent and teacher is maximized." H- 

naUy, "Hiscori(^y, we have created a didbotomy time spent 

on scholarship and time ^pent on teaching and ha^ focused our e^Gsrts 
on time ^>ent on teadUx^* Given the choice between esq^ending efforts 
on t^chhig or doing scholarly research, we have opted ht teaching,** 
one dean said. The teaching versus schdiai^iip dieme has definisdy played 
a major role in the attitudes of community college professionals toward 
scholarship. 

Lock of Rewards, A second theme expr^ed by the deans was that 
since Acuity and administrators are not required to engage in sdioUuv 
there have been very few rewards for doing so. As one dean notes, 
*lt [scholarship] is not often a osnsid^tion in job performance e^^ua- 
tiox^" Another dem states bluntly that whether one engages in ^olar- 
ship or not has no effect on gaining tenure. Yet another dean expresses 
the lack of incentives for doing scholarly work. His comments; "The com- 
munity college reward systems do not recognize scholarly contributions 
as a significant aspect of feculty and staff remuneration." Finally, scholar- 
ship "hasn't been valued and rewarded organizationally; inde^ it has 
been suspect!" Most busy professionals expect to be rewarded for the time 
and energy they devote to their professions. In the case of scholarship, 
a number of deans responding to the LS do not perceive any great num- 
ber of external rewards resulting from engaging in scholarship, either for 
themselves or for the faculty. 

Lack of Time. Time» or the lack of it, was the third theme that emei^ed 
as hindering the community college professional's willingness and abili- 
ty to engage in scholarship. Indeed, a lack of time resulting from heavy 
workloads was given as the single most dominant reason why communi- 
ty college professionals neglect scholarship. As one dean notes: "{There 
is] not enough time to devote to scholarship. There are just too many 
responsibilities, so scholarship takes a low priority." Another dean ac- 
knowledges that the "12-15-credit teaching load" leaves little time for 
scholarship. Several other deans refer to the heavy workloads for both 
faculty and administrators and to the lack resources available for 
scholarship. A lack of time, coupled with a lack of rewards, can certainly 
impede scholarly activities and must be seen as major obstacles to the 
community college devoting more time to scholarship in the future. 

The Historical Setting. The last theme to be discussed is perhaps the 
most important: die historical development of the community college. 
This theme, in many ways, encompasses the other themes, for a lack of 
^ empha^tis on scholarship in its historical development would cause com- 

munity colleges to fail to devote time, energy, resources, and rewards to 
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schdaishlpi and, certainly the histtjrical theme mcompas^ the a>m- 
mitment to teaching. One dean notes that "die community college in 
its in&ncy had and s(»ne continue to have an id^fcdty cri^ UnHt» univo^ 
sides with their long-standing traditions and formal rituals, the commu- 
nity college sought a unique identity and many rejected the traditions 
research universities hand out." The dean do^ not endorse the commu- 
nity collie's approach, however, for he notes that "scholarship is the 
core of our profosdon. Not to encourage it is to intellectually starve and 
wither away. The problem is to find ways to fond the paradigm shift." 
Another dean, noting the neglect of scholarsh^ in the community col- 
lege's past, refers to the lack of a historical commitment to scholarship: 
**Community college have spent their ^ly years dining their roles, 
accommodating growth, and little focus has heea given to the number 
one quality control in community a>U^e8i top quality faculty in every 
position." Yet another notes that "as communky colleges were establidied 
the focus was on buildings, staflSng, curriculum development and rapid- 
ly growing enroUments" and not on scholarship. From anothen 'The 
ttaching, service, and results-oriented approach that is a part of the in- 
stitutional culture does not promote a value for scholan^ ..." Anodic 
d^ notes that community college have historically focused on the day- 
to-day management of the institution and on "putting out brush fires." 
As a result, community colleges have put "less focus on academic leader- 
ship." One dean believes that "the real reason for a lack of emphasis [on 
scholarship] was that the (X)mmunity college movement was not recog- 
nized as a separate profession but as an extension of either the public 
school or university systems." And from another dean ojmes the follow- 
ing observation! 'Tiistorically, our institutions placed greater emphasis 
on processing student throu^b the institution toward or into a career. 
Greater emphasis was placed upon skills than upon creative or intellec- 
tual pursuite." And from another comes the observation that "Much of 
this attitude [toward scholarship] is derived horn the old two-year col- 
philosophy which said that two-year collies are teaching institu- 
tions, not research institutions. This attitude has (and is) rasting us <feariy." 
The community college's youth, rapid growth, search for identity, inde- 
pendents, and pragmatic nature all contributed to a history that did not 
lend itself to scholarship in the traditional sense of the term. 

Changes in die Wind 

Does the lack of emphasis on scholarship accurately describe the sit- 
uation today and in the future? Not necessarily, according to a number 
of the deans responding to the LS. Forty-nine of the deans responding 
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CO the LS beUeve that there are forces interacting with the community 
coQege that are calling attention to the ne^ more scholarship. Nhie 
deans do not agi^ dhuat them is a new awarene^ of the role c^scholarahip 
in relationsh^ to the community college. The remaining respondents (5 
deans) either did not ra^nd to the question or gave a "maybe** answer. 
The new awareness of ^olareh^ comss from a number of s(»ir(^ but» 
as is the case with tbs rea^ns for a lack of emphasis on scholarship in 
die past, can be group^ around central themes. I have identified three. 

Mmemg of the Commimity CoQ^e. A major dieme indicating that 
community coU^es shoiUd devote more time and ene^ to scholarship 
is the maturiz^ of the community a>ll^. One d^tn ci^Jtures die essence 
of this argument "The new avrareness comes with mturity of the 
mnmunity oslli^ We can now look back aiui see diat there are classic 
academic traditions that transcend time and [institutional] culture. This 
does not mean a biology pro^or in a o^mmunlty college needs to con- 
duct bask research. It do^ require that every proli^ional keep up with 
his disc^e and engas^ in appropriate scholarship that will make him 
a better classroom teacher.** Another dean not^ that "as the communi- 
ty o^ll^es mature there is le^ cmiphasis on accommodating growth and 
more on improving quality; scholaiship and quality gp ha^d in hand.** 
Similarly, f..um another dean, "Comjnunity colleges are now on their 
&et, and they have recognized dmt die world chai^pes. We ne^ to change 
also, but more important, lead char^.** Another d^un points to a "new 
confidence** b^use "community coU^e professionals no longer have a 
sense of themselves as s^wnd-dass citizens. There is now a sense of be- 
ing fixll partners in the hi^er education enterprise, parcnera who have 
something to say to their coll^igi»s.** On the same dietne, one dean notes 
that today "Community colleges are more clearly considers! a part of 
higher education, and we are b^^itming to 'imitate' our senior coUeges!'* 
Odio^ comments refer to the need for die community coU^e to ac- 
knowledge more fully its role as an institution of h^er education. 

Bvdue^km cmd AcantMabUity. Especially important in the thinking 
of those deans who would like to s^ more emphasis placed on scholar' 
s^p is the concept of linkii^ r^earch to classroom levities, or "class- 
room research,** as the a>nc%pt is pq)ularly known. "Classroom resean:h*' 
is seen by a number of deans as a means of improving teachit^ and mak- 
ii^ osmmunity a>ll^e professionals more re^n^ble for the eeachii^ 
and learning process. 

One dean, who agre^ that there is a new awareness on the role of 
scholai^hip in the community college but who does not feel that it has 
been n^lect^ in the past, o£fers his views on the sub|«n:: "I agree that 
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there is a new awareness. The focus on scholeosh^ has simply been in- 
tensified in the tKcnt pa^. This intensity I view as a nattnral result of 
nationwide concern for reform in education and of nationwide ac 
knowledgement that the community (x>liege is the vanguard and most 
dfoctive m«:haiii$m to date (sx bringing true positiw e£fecte urged by 
^«ition r^orm.** Another d^m nc^ that "various external and in- 
tenml fectors" are causing considerate discus^on on the efiUveness 
of (immunity coUt^es; th^efore, "the ne^ for ^olarship is more criti- 
cal and more apparent." Another dean notes the '^shifting from quanti- 
ty to quality" and that the "incr^tsed acc(HmtabiIity for stuckntou&x}me8" 
iias increased the need for scholarsh^ in the community (»U^e. 

Tht pragmatic nature of the commtmity coU^e, whidi ^nne deans 
foel has been an impt^limait to scholarship, is vimtd by others as a rea- 
son for «Qgaging in scholarship. From one dean: "The rise of 'applied 
r^iearch* generally and its incr^ts^ legitimization in the academic com- 
munity hm helped community colks^ folks that it may be appropri- 
ate even in the pragmatic, non'csotraic culture" of the conmiunity «>1- 
1^ to engage in ^olarship. Anodier dean, drawing on the conmiunicy 
con^*s programmatic nature, re£srs to the "strong perception that good 
deddons, plaxming, foturing, are based on sound data and sound under- 
standings. Scholai^p is one means to knowing, theorizing, proj«:ting, 
and testing hypothes^." Similarly, another dean notes that "As a prac- 
titioner, I am interested in how problems are solved and challenges met 
in other institutions." Another d^ua a>mbines the pn^adc with the 
philc^phical: he bdiieves that onnmunity rallies now have "the n^ 
to have some solid base for what we do, a scholarly basis radier than 
it just f^ ri^f, community colleges are <x»ning of age. Of a more na- 
tive nature, community a?ll^es are aqieriendng more criticism and must 
be able to respond, to ddend." Similarly, a dean sugg^ that "some defen- 
^veness has arisen [on the part of community college] as 'outsiders' have 
begun to study community college education." He ofl^ the most prag- 
matic argument of all: "tf we don't take r^ponsibUity for scholarship, 
someone wiU do it for us." 

Faoiky Een&wd, A third theme, though less pronoimc^ than the 
other two, is the need for an aging faculty and administration to find 
new avenue of renewal, of which scholarsl# may be one. One dean 
ob^rves that "leaders of the 198(k and 1990s have spent most, if not 
all, of their professional careers at commiunity colleges. These education- 
al leaders do not expect to 'move up* to four-year colleges. When they 
do research it will often be on what they know best: the community col' 
l^e." Ftom another dean: "Ignoring scholarship has helped to lead to 
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bum-out and stagnation.** Another dean pointe to the "graying ot die 
professorate" and the reuking need for ^'personal and professional revi^ 
zatioxL** Another d^ui sees sdholarship a m^ns of "n^Jtivating ^chers 
who have been at it for over 20 years." Finally, one dean believes that 
there is "a higher level of individual now working at the community col- 
lege*' and diat this type of individual is aware of die conn»:don between 
the scholar and the community coU^ ^ucator. Moreover, he contends 
diat faculty are esqsloring a variety of ways to present their subject mat- 
ter, resulting in an ino^^ emphasis on pro^^onal development 
through scholarship. FinaQy, one dean beUev^ that conmiunity coll^ 
faculty "cannot remain on the cutting edge of their profession unless they 
maintain an active interest in ""JHolarship.** 

Amwering the Challenge: Britii^ Scholar^p to die Forefront 

Many deans who are viewed as I^ders in their field endorse placing 
more emphasis upon scholarship. As the institution's academic leader, 
no one on campus is in a better posidon than are deans of instrucdon 
to make scholarship an intt^fral part of the ojmmuxUty college's philoso- 
phy and ultimately its mission. As the leader of the Acuity, no one on 
campus is in a better position than are deans of instruction to provide 
the leadeiship in creating a climate on campus that includes a renewed 
commitment to scholarship. In ^sence, no one on campus is in a better 
posidon to answer leadership's unanswered challenge of making the con- 
nection between scholarship and outstanding t^cliing, thereby increas- 
ing the effectiven^ of the community college in serving its students. 

Denning Scholarship 

Scholarship on the community colle^^e campus (and on most other 
campuses, for dhiat matter) is a concept in search of a definition, for rare- 
ly have deans, presidents, and others within the community college ranks 
even discussed a ddSnition of scholarship, much less agreed on one. One 
result is that answers to a question regarding scholarship rely too heavi- 
ly on the respondent's concept of what constitutes scholarly activid^ 
One of the deans r^ponding to the LS discuss® the lack of a definition: 
"The difficulty, however, in responding to this question is caused by the 
fact that 'scholarship* can mean different things to different people. Are 
we talkir^ shout scholarship as ^plied to ibculty, students, othei^F I hope 
that in the community colleges we never give up our interaction with 
students or our involvement with the learning process, so that we can 
have time to produce 'useless* research that might enhanre our careers 
but not add much to our knowledge and understanding." 
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Afirststep in making scholarship an int^pralpartof the community 
college philosophy is for deans and odbers to agree upon a d^nidon of 
what they mean when they refer to scholarship. A£ber much consulta- 
tion with scholars in a nuidder of fields, I developed the foUowing deBni- 
tion of scholarship which, I belkve, oSets a good starting point defining 
the term in a way that is in aanc^rt with the community college 
philosophy. 

Scholarship is the systecnatic pursuit of a topic, an objective, ra- 
tional inquiry that involve critical anal^is. It require the pre- 
cise observation, organization, and recording of information in 
^e search for truth and order. Scholarsh^ is the umbrella under 
which re^arch fells, for research is but one form of scholarship. 
Scholarship results in a product that is shar^ with others and 
that is subject to the critidsm of individuals qualified to jud^ 
the product. This product may take the form of a book review, 
an annotated bibliography, a lecture, a review of edsdng research 
on a topic, a speech that is a synthesis of the thinking on a top- 
ic Scholarehip requires that one have a solid foundation in one's 
professional field and that one keep up with the developments 
in that field (Vaughan, 1988, p. 27). 

• • • 

Implied, but not stated in the above definition, is that scholarship 
can also take the form erf" any number of traditional publications, includ- 
ing books and articles, that r^ults from one's scholarship but not neces- 
sarily one's research. The definition is compatible with the commuriity 
collie as an institution devot^ primarily to teachii\g and fits well with 
the community college philosophy, I beUeve. 

A second step the deans of instruction can take is to have their na- 
tional orgaruzation, the National Council of Instructional Administra- 
totSf endorse the pursuit of scholarship as a worthy and necessary under- 
taking for the nation's community colleges. Included as a part of the 
endoi^ement should be the recognition that the institution's chief aca- 
demic officer will provide the leadership locally and nationally that will 
resuk in scholarship being included as a part of the oimmunity collie 
mission. The time is right for the deans of instruction to make such a 
move, for they can build upon the strong call for scholarship contained 
in the 1988 report of the AACJC Commission on the Future of Com- 
munity Colleges entitled BuMng Omrmmities: A Vision for a New Cen- 
tury (pp. 25-28). For the deans to foil to capitalize on the Commission's 
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report is to miss a rare oi^jortunity diat so cailor-m&de any group 
of community college l^ders bdiow the pr^ident's ievd to make a ^ 
nifiotnt and lasting impact on the ccHnmunity college's philosophy at both 
die bcal and national levels. 

Third, the deans instruction, throi^ their national organi^dons, 
dbiould publicize what they are doit^ on the local campus to recognize 
and promote sdiolar^iip. Tliose deans re^nding to the LS pn)vided 
out^anding exam^es of how scholarship is recognized on thdr own cam' 
puses, with deans taking the leadership role. 

l4nally, and most importandy, deans of instruction should assume 
the leadn^iip on dieii.' own campuses to hd^ the coll^ osmmunity cte- 
flne scholarship, to have die college community endorse the deficd^ion 
and the activities required to aca>mplish the definition, and to tecog* 
nize and promote scholarship on their own campus. Included as a part 
of the leadersh^ role is demonstrating in any number of ways the vital 
link between sdiolarship and outstamiing teaching. 

By assuming the l^ersh^ role in making scholarsh^ an integral 
part of die community coll^ mis^on, the deans will emerge as truly 
academic leaders. The r^t will be diat die unanswered challenge wlU 
have been answered: schdarshipwiH fin Uyocciqjy a pl^e of prominence 
in the community college's philosophy a^d on each campus. The most 
logical group among the nation's community college leaders to answer 
the unanswered challenge would be die deans of instruction. To ignore 
the challenge is to M to grasp diat rare moment in history when a group 
of leaders can make a si^iificant and long-lasting di£Ssrence in how the 
(immunity o^Ilege views iteelf and how it is viewed by others. 
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Advice for Those Who 
WouM he Deans and Presidents 



C'^ f the 619 deans re^nding to the CLS, almc^ 55 p^cent stated 
■that becoming a community coU^ president was their career 
Vgoal. Assuming deans r^ponding to the CLS are r^Jtesenta' 
IF tive of deans as a whole» one can conclude that of the approxi- 
mately 1,169 chief academic officers serving the nation's community 
colleges, weH over 50O of than aspire to become community cofl^ presi- 
^ts. The number of individuals a^iring to the deanship is not known, 
but one would assume that the number is equally as impressive. The ioi' 
lowing advice is based upon personal judgment and the juc^ent deans 
and president, upon my own experiences as a d^m and as a president, 
xxpon my studies of the community college preadwicy , and upon the fore- 
going discu^ion of the dean of instruction.^ 



'Boffkm* of the fii^fewing wen ixMilttd hi L«i^^ 

by Oenge a VniiMn. ® 1989 in t^te AC^/Macndllan Se^ 

Publiihing Co., reproduced by petmlHfon a( the publiiher. The mt^erial has been ilnaed Km»' 
whtt and wiapccd to the 
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PREPARATION 

Anyone who has read this far should have a good indication of some 
<rf the requirements for the dean of instruction's position. Chapters 2 
and 3 discuss the backgrounds of current deans, backgrounds that should 
enli^ti:»i anyone interest^ in becoming a dean. The chai^rs on women, 
Blades, and Hispanics discuss some special problems and opportunities 
faced by members of these groups as they move up the administrative 
ladder. These chapters also make a number of points that all potential 
presidents and deans should take to heart. 

In addition to the material already covered, a numbei of deans were 
asked what advice they would give those individuals who aspire to the 
deansMp. The following quotes make some points that are best made 
by someone currently serving as a dean. They also provide the basis for 
my own advice for those wNo aspire to the deanship and to the presidency. 

Deans' Advice on Preparing for the Deanship 

One veteran dean who has held three successful deanships offers the 
following advice: '*First of all, get some training for the job. By that I 
mean a good, sound academic background. Second, I think the person 
ought to serve a joumeymanship in the classroom, know what teaching 
and leaminig is about, and be able to carry that flavor into the relation' 
ship with the faculty before aspiring to a leadership role. Now I'm as- 
suming some leadership ability, the ability to relate to people well, and 
all of d»at" From anodier dean: "I think the individual should gain as 
much experience as possible, taking on a variety of different tasks and 
volunteering for those tasks. I would advise that you get some academic 
preparation in educational administration, for while I do not think there 
is any substitute for learning on the job, I think there are some shortcuts 
that can be achieved by academic work. I think that [tho% who wish 
to become a dean] need to really consider how they work with other people 
on campus, establishing relationships, and to understand that every rela- 
tionship is going to have some impact on the future of the deansh^." 

A female dean suggests, "Be vi^le. Make a speech et^ery chance you 
get; it is wonderful for increasing confidence." Similarly, from another 
female dean: "Prepare well. Complete the appropriate d^ee (earn the 
doctorate) and serve as the leader of campus-wide committees; partici' 
pate widely in leadership of professional organi^itions.** Another dean, 
who had only been in the position for two years at the time of the inter- 
view, offers his advice to a^iring deans: "I think the young peKon who*s 
intorest^ in eventually being a dean of instruction needs to understand 
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d»at the primary path— and I think it's the best path— tt> the deanship 
is ribtougji the academic ranks. I recommend that the individual get a 
master's degree in a teaching discipline and spend some time teaching 
in die community coU^e; spend some time as an assistant divi^on chair 
or department head until an opportunity arises to move into the divi- 
sion chair's position. Do that for three to five years, and I think die per- 
son is ready." 

One dean who has served in every administrative position on cam- 
pus but "college business manager and president," [nor has any desire 
to serve in either position] believes that basic to any preparation for the 
deanship is the desfre to become a dean. Once that is decided, individu- 
als must realiiM that they buUd upon "the skills they learned in the last 
job." He notes that the future dean must communicate well, both in writ- 
ing and verbally. Finally, "The other piece of advice is never to under- 
»timate the value of any person you have out there. Use them, not in 
the feu;t of using them, but use them as a part of the institution to make 
it better." 

One female dean whose husband supported her as she moved up the 
COTeer ladder, even to the extent of being a househusband for an extendaj 
period of time, offers this advice: "I believe very stron^y that we should 
not be consumed by the mental challenges of a position and that our 
health, spirituality, and social needs are equally important, and I don't 
think you function well unless you keep that balance well." One dean 
admonishes those who have the deanship as a career goal to take advan- 
tage of every opportunity available, including those "not normdtty at the 
campus level but at the regional and national leveb. I A^nk developing 
a network of colleagues is absolutely critical for a variety of reasons. That 
network can help you deal with problems, come up with solutions, give 
you the names of individuals who can help you. Get to know more in- 
dividuals outside of your sector, outside of your region even, and utilize 
that talent that's out there." One chief academic ofEcer, who was a diritor 
of continuing education prior to assuming the deanship, advises the fu- 
ture dean to become femiliar with the literature on leadetsh^ and manage- 
ment in higher education, while at the same time keeping abreast of the 
national trends affecting the academic scene. As he states it; "Know what 
die trends are so that you can provide direction on campus." 

One female dean believes that many community coU^ leaders view 
the community colly's comprehensive mission too narrowly. Her ad- 
vice to the future deans "Don't be narrow. Look at the issues from a va- 
riety of perspectives. Get involved in the community. Continue witfi your 
interests. Be a whole person-, don't get too focused on the job." She has 
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teken her own advi(%, for she relates the following^ "IVe taken a lot of 
time in die Is^ coxxpx of y<^ to think about I^ukrshi^ and to avail 
myself of every opportunity to taSk with other people from around the 
coimtry and from a variety of in«itutions— community or^aiizations— 
and to really think ^xmt tiw issues. I urge aU d«ms to cb the sani« thin^;, 
to think about lead^hip as an issue, to grapple with it on a personal 
and a pro^ssional !e^ Engage in die stru^jg^ diat would be my advicxu*^ 
One veteran dean ke^ his advice short and to the point: "Find a 
aioce^ful d^n and try to modd afror him/her. Undostand what it takes 
to function as a leader and a manager and tuiderstand the difference be- 
tween leading and managing." Sin^larly, from anothor dean: "Study in 
d^ail the way vour president makes dedans and work to gain his/lier 
trust in your assessment of ptoposed actions.'' HnaSy, from another deam 
"Know diat the tsest* po^n doesn't exist among candidates in a pod, 
only the *right* person at a particular moment.** 

Common'Sensc Approach to Preparing for the Deanship and the 
Presidency 

Much c^ the advice oSeced by deatis and presidents can be summa- 
ri^ under a numbor of categoric, most of them based xrpon experience 
and rammon sense. The frilbwing actions and considerations, while in 
no way guaranteeing anyone a deansh^ or a presidency, shoidd akl in* 
l»»rested individuals in evaluating their poomtial and tnaking pr^ara* 
tfon for joining the ranks of community college top Iraders. With the 
cave&t that not aQ c^die advice and conservations apply ec^ually to those 
aspiring to the deanship and the presidency (for example, those who as- 
pire to die cl^insh^ shcHild ignore nmch (}f tltt ^vice r^Edng to govo 
boards, at least until they are successfy cieatis and aspire to the presidency), 
the advice is nevertheless a ^mmcm sense approach to applykig for most 
professional positions, indudir^ the dean^iip and the pr^idency. 

Earn a Doctome. This is basic advice oflfer«l by practically every presi- 
dtmt and dean vdth whom I have discussed the subject. Widiout the doC' 
torate, a candidate's charges of becoming a present or cban will be great- 
ly ^roinifdied and incked diminated in many cases. Oiie pretMdent, when 
asked about the pathway to the presiciency, responded that the "doc- 
U>rate is, in many cases, the key to the executive vashroom. It's consid* 
ered minimum." A d<»n st^este that if you want k> be a dean, '<Set 
the terminal degree (even if it means making sacrifices) so you will be 
taken seriously." While it is not a universal nide diat one must have the 
cioctorate to become a dean or even a president, the frtct remains that 
most presidendes and many deanships tcxiay require the doctorate. 
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Neverthel^, some wcmld^se presidents and d^m continue to dream 
diat they wiU be the exc^on to the rule. For example, in a state widi 
over 20 commuiiity odl^^ md a community a^ege systm 
history during which no one ever smred as a president who did not have 
the mned docunrate, a dean without the doctorate was d^Iy hurt be* 
caitK he was not even c»nsid»ed for a rec^t presidential vacancy. Widi 
an ii^rea^ng number of docrorates grants each year, govertUng boards 
do not have to, and few will, ojnsid^: candidates without the doctorate. 
In many ca^ the same appli^ to d^mis. In any event, the pei^n with 
the doctorate will likdy be ^ected far a d^mshlp or pr»idency, aU odva 
things being equal 

Sfmre a P(mtkm in a Ckmrnm^ CcMege, The prteiary audieno: for 
which much of this volume is intended is already "playing in the right 
game,** for appn»dmately 90 percent of die commun^ a>Uege presidents 
come from within the community coU^ ranks, a percentage that has 
inoreased over the years aikl may become even h^her in the foture. The 
number of deans coming from outside the community college field is so 
small tibat it is not even wordiwhile for mo^ individuals to conten^late 
moving directly into the deanship from ou^de the community college 
field. The point is tliat it is v^ difficult to obtain one of the a)mmui\ity 
»>U^e*8 top positions from outside th& community college field. 

Gei iimtiieAeadBmkP^^ms, While one can make it to die pre^dency 
and deanship (as pointed out earUer, deatis have followed any number 
of pathways to the deansl^) throu^ roue^ other than the academic 
one, the odds of becoming a dean and espedally a president (the path- 
way to the preddency narrow considerably and focus« upon the aca^ 
demic dean's position as the jimiping off point) increase if die academic 
path is follovmi, a point diat is emphasized a number of times in the 
advice offered by deans for future deans and in CommmUty CdU^ 
PfesRdency (V aug^ban, 1986) in relationship to the presidency. Future deans 
and presidents should note that more and more search committees and 
governing boards require that presidents p<^sess teaching oqperience. A 
miccesdul presMtmt of a large ommiunity coll<^ in die East provides 
a usefiil perspective on teaching, the deanship, and the presidency. Hs 
advice: 'H. know that the short-cut has been not to bother to teach for 
many younger presidents. I think diat^s a mtetake. I really wmiki encourage 
some teaching experience, fuQ'time, not just part-time. I think my 9 years 
of tc^dhing hdoct I bec£une a dean were critical to my development." 
A dean sug^^ that if your goal is to become a dean, it is best to "move 
up diroufi^ the ranks-Hi^cher, division chair, dean—for the best under* 
standing of the role. And remain in a line position, not staff." The 
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academic pipeline, dien, is from the clasaroom, to divi^on chair, to dean 
of instruction, to prudent. 

View the CoUe^ from a Broad Pmp&Mm, Never my *1x isn't my prob- 
lem because Tm only a?nc«m^ with instructional matters or financial 
matters or student services." As one d^m observes e^ve, "Don't be nar- 
row" in your thinking. For example, many student services professionals 
make die mktake of ^ying ovor and over that they are 'todeEit-CKienced.'* 
Who isn't? Be college^riented while at the same time presenting the per- 
spective of your division. Future d^ms esp^dally ne^ to diink in terms 
oif the college as a whole for, as was pointed out in Chapter 3, many 
dmis (owid their perspective too narrow upon assuming the d^uoship. 

Bnd a Good Mentor. In an interview I conducted with Edmund J, 
Oleazer, Jr., former pr^oat of the AACJC, he olfiered the following 
advice. "Find two or three good mentors. You will find that there are 
some key people in the field; make it a point to get K) know them. Try 
to get into the network; go to work for wdl-known and competent peo- 
ple if you can. A good prudent will employ good people and will pro- 
vide the oi^}ortunity for those people to adUeve their own visibility.** 
While most potential deans and presidents will have difiiculty finding 
even one good mentor, Gleassr's advice is nevmhele^ ^und. Deans 
^ouU be sensitive to their own roles as mentors, as weU. If the dean 
needs a mentor m beonne president, it b ju^ as likdy that the division 
chair needs a mentor to b^me a dean. Havii^ a mentor seems to be 
especially important to Hispanics, women. Blacks, and otiiers who are 
currently making their way to the top of the administrative ladder. Deans 
from these groups :hould build upon their own experiences in order to 
fulfill the mentor's role more effectively and more often. A female dean 
reminds future deans not to "forget those other women coming behind 
you. They need the same he^ you got." Another dean offers a wokI of 
caution in relationship to your menton "Find a mentor who will sup- 
port you, but do not seU your soul to that pcreon." J£ you fSeel you have 
outgrown a mentor, find an advocate who has the influence to hdp you 
and who is willing to be your advocate. 

Establish a Peer Nmuork, Gleasser's advice that you get into die net- 
work is important. Indeed, his concq>t of mentoring, as outlined above, 
is more concerned with becoming a part of a professional network than 
it is with finding a single mentor, although mentoring in the classical 
sense is important to some individuals, llie effective leader establishes 
and maintains a network of peers who can a&et valuable advira, sus^gi^ 
professional opportunities, and serve as professional contacts and refer- 
ences. Community colleges are by definition somewhat provind^ 
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tliere£Dre, establishing a peer network requires a great deal of time and 
enwgyi but the pay-ofif for those who want to fc« a dean or president 
is worth the eflbrt (The ranking given peer networks by deans and presi- 
dent was a r^ative ranking and may reflect the thiiUdng of members 
of these groups in terms of performing in their current role rather than 
in terms of someone who wants to move into a presidency or deanship.) 

L&sders^Up Be^ns at Home. Be visible on your own campus. Never 
mi® an opportunity to addre^ the faculty, but be sure you have some- 
thing wordi saying and are well pr^ared. Serve as the chair of impor- 
tant ojmmitte^ As one dean su^^Kts, volunteer for any nuni^ of as- 
signments. Ind^d, one of the nation's leading osmmtuiity a>Il^ 
pi^dents plac^ involvement in campus activiti^ at the U)p ^ his list 
of advice for those who want to become a presidwit: "More than any- 
thii^ else, people need to become visil le and danonstrate tfjat they are 
woriors and creative and willing to do things. Volunteer to serve on com- 
mitter, put; in eictra time, do the extra work without griping about it 
or asking if you are to be compensated. You will be quiddy recognized, 
and you will be put into the diannels to bq^ to move up.** Certainly 
the same advice would apply to those who want to be deans of instruc- 
tion. Tala stands on important issur, espodally those relating to the 
instructional program. Deans should addrm tihe governing board when- 
ever po8sxl»Ie, r«ttembering to give plenty of credit to the pr«ident. Be 
friendly with the board, hut not femiliar. Develop a reputation for get- 
ting diings done wdOl and on time. Put your name on the reports and 
papera you produ(%. Serving as the author of a major campus study can 
quickly place a future dean in the spotlight, as many feculty memb^s 
who have chaired an institutional self-study have discovered. Moreover, 
you never know when a document will be picked up and quoted both 
on and off campus, thereby increasing your visibiliy and r^utation. 

Never, Ewer, Base Your Career Upon What Someme Else Mi^Do. Whik 
generalizations are dangerous when dealing with anything as complex 
as moving into the community college deanship or pres^ency (recall that 
one female dean had bren waiting for sevwal years for the deanship to 
beonne vacant at her institution before dhe suo^sfolly moved into the 
position), I believe it is safe to say that for too many chairs have missed 
their chance to become deans and too many deans have ts^ss^ their 
o|^x>rtunity to become preskients becsmse they have waited around for 
tfee current dean or preddent to leave or retire. People have a nasty hab- 
it of not retirixig wh«n they say they will. In the case dFdeanSv most ef- 
fective ones have made about as many enemies on campus as friends; 
therefore, it often does not hiqppen that the d^m assumes die presidency 
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on his or her own campus. The same situation, however, does not neces* 
ssrily apghf to tho% who to the d^mshi^, if for no odier r^ison 
diat their visSsility (and chances to make «iemie$) has not been as hig^ 
or as campus-wide. 

Become lrw<hed in Cornnmn^ AcHvi^, Pick (xanmunity activities 
that will enhance your chan(^ becoming a dean or a prekdoit and 
that will add to your effectiveness should you move into ei^er (or ulti' 
mately both) portions. As odd'hrarted as it m^ay sound, the profession- 
al pay-c^ for working widi die Chamber of Commoxe is probably greater 
than it is for workfa^ with the Utde L^tgues. 

Be WUdbig to Move, The minority oi deansh^ and pre^dential vacan' 
des are somewhere dse. The penon who wants a deanship or a 
presidency must be willing to move to a new otmpus, a new town, a x»w 
state. To be ''place-bound** c^iten equi^ to Mig ''career-bound.*' A vet' 
eran dean advises future desms to "be willit^ to move! Each in my 
cares padi has meant a move to a new ccnmrnmity." One successfol presi- 
(fent who is in his second presidency offers the following advice n^;ard' 
ii^ moving: "Itf you are not restricted to a c^rttdn area of the country, 
then pidc an area wh«K you think there will be growth and go there.'* 
Women who are married must be cspedaUy s«tsitive to h^xtg soak in 
a place where they have little or no chance of advancing in their careers. 

Be WiUing m Move to the Hinteiknds. Most potential deans and pre^- 
dmts have dieir Camdiot a>IIege in mind* They would like to have thdr 
first top leadership position in a phce where die quality of life is ex^ 
ient, the cost ol livix^ reasoiu^le, die (nUege hi^ quidity, and so on. 
Rardiy is the ideal ol^dned in the Stsi deanship or pre^dency. A na* 
tkmal community ojllege leader the following advice; 1 think poal- 
tioning would be the bigi^ pi«:e of advice I would ofi^. Position your- 
siM so that you're alwa^ in the ri^t pla<% at the r^t time. I advise 
some people to take a job though they know they will not stay there 
for a long time; just position yours^.** 

A word of caudon is in order, h-^wever. Do not take a position ju^ 
for the sake of becoming a dean or a pte^dent. The "fit" should be ric^t 
for you and die eollq^ and the portion, while porhai^ ^ uldmsM^ 
one, should be professionaily rewarding. Take a posteion in the hinter- 
lands, do outstanding work, and make plsois tx> move to Camelot. In- 
ci^»^»lly, you will probably find that like thitt o^ege off the b^Lt* 
en track mux^ htsm dian you diink you will, and you will lik^y stay 
there much longer than you had ejqaccted to stay (a strong argument 
for establishing and maintaining a network of peers), so b^in at once 
to make the best of the pc^tion, regardless of location. 
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Finally, a piece of advise iroin a dean that may well deserve to stand 
alone: "Retain tenure and the right to return to the feculty.'* 



APPLYING FOR THE POSITION; THE FIRST OFHCIAL ACT 

William H. Meardy, former director of the Association of Commu- 
nity College Tru^ees (ACCT), ofifers sound advice to presidential appli- 
cant; his advice applies equally as well for aspirants to the deanslSp. 
The following appeared in his editorial, "A Shot in the Foot: Advice 
for Presidential Applicants.*' 

An too comimm mistake, niacfe by aQ too many appHcants, is that 
diey either do not krKW how to, or wiU rK>t Mow directions, as gto 
in the advertisement. In iieariy every ACCT-^xmsoied {Residential 
search adverti^em, there appears, IN BOLD HUNT, tl» follow- 
ing (or words to diat eixt)t *i^licant$ dumld scats in writing how 
diey nM« die fttofegcrfteria. CX>MHJANCE WnX ENHANCE 
CONaESERATON.* This directh« does not say, * A le^xaise to die 
foHowii^ criteria nam be found in the candklate*s resume.' b has be^ 
come apparent to me that many candidate read our 
request as, *If it is found in my teamie, I don't need to re^nd.' That 
fe not at aB what the advertfeen^t reque^ Thus the candidate fol- 
lowing diis line of reasoning has already shot hin^or hosdf in die 
foot Other candidates put themselves at an imnQ«fiat» disadvantage 
widi typographical errors, poor grammar, or by fcaving some criteria 
without a re^xjnse. The lack of a reqxjna will necessarfiy raise ques- 
tfons in the rrador's mtad. Remember diat in most cases, the team 
of readers haw never met you aiKl do not know of your dbtofes. Tlwi»- 
fore, your £?3pfaion mua be teer perfe Almost pafe win not 
carry the day for you. What board wants to en^y a prestot who 
cannot foEbw directions or is shppf in ptodurtion? ft^or does any 
presf' wanttoemploy a dean of iristnKafon who cannot fottow 
dire wissbppyinprDdiction.]Theoorapetiti«mis|usttookeen 
totake^ hanoe on an ^Hcant who has already exposed potential 
flaws (quoted in Vau^im, 198%>, pp. 128-129). 

• • • 

What to Do 

While keeping Meardy's excellent advice 'n mind, the following sug- 
gestfons, some of which seem elementary but all of whidh are drawn from 
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actual situations, may further enhance one*s chances of being seriously 
considered Ibr the deanship or the presidency. 

Have Your Letter cmd AppUcation Typed, It is amazing that someone 
who is seeking a position with an aimual salary of $50,000 to $80,000 
will not spend the kw dollars it costs to have an application typed, hr 
it is wefl worth die cost. It becomes even more amp zing when one knows 
diat the person making an application (especially if he or she is a dean) 
has reject^ any munber of applicant because of a sloppy application. 
Make a copy of the application and complete it before completing the 
original. By completing the copy, you can wake sure that the informa' 
tion will fit into the spaces provideid. One consul^t states; "As simple 
as it may seem, not devdoping a 'profiKsional-looking* application pack' 
et is a common error made by individuals applying for the presidency." 
While there is no consensus on the topic, you probably should not use 
your current institution's stationery when applying for a position out- 
side of your own in^tution. 

Be Gare/ttl Abma List^ Pro^ssknwi Orgmdj^atbm, List only those or- 
ganizations to which you currently belong. Some member of the dean's 
selection committee or a member of the govemtag board's presidential 
screening committee is likely to belong to the organization you list and 
to which you have not paid your du^ for ^rs. The question you might 
get about ♦■He organization may embarrass you, at the least, and lose you 
3ie position at die worst. Do not list institutional memberships under 
your own professional memberehip. For example, memberehip in the 
AACJC, an organization in which most memberships are institutional, 
olten shows up on r^umes. There are some Intimate crossovers, how- 
ever. The affiliate councils of the AACJC, NACUBO, and its regional 
branches and other organizations often ofkr individual memberships as 
a part of the institutional membership package. 

Sign Your ApplkcaUm md Cwering Letter. As elementary as it may 
seem, individuals sometimes forget to sign their letters of application (one 
of the inherent dangers of having someone else type the application), 
an error f hat in many cases invaliiSites the application and, in any event, 
shows a lack of attention to important details. To ensure that you have 
signed your application, prepare a check-list which includes, among other 
tlSip, checking for your signature. Also, have someone dse review the 
application for you. 

Write the Letter of Application for the Position for Whkh You Are Ap- 
plying. A quote from a consultant who has reviewed literally thousands 
of applications serv^ to make this point. "I have s^n the same letter 
used to apply for the presidency of a snail rural o^Uege with an enrollment 
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of under 1,000 and to an urban conununity a>ll^ with thousands and 
diousands of students and vary complex dynamics.** Another consultant 
se« a common error as "^ding the ^me application (no matter how 
i^>od) to every opening across Ae «5untry. Develop *or^al* applica- 
tions ibr each situation.** No matter how good die application package 
is, conpjiltants soon recognize the same pacbige and an "Oh no, not again** 
syndrome devdops. For example, I have seen exactly the same packa^ 
go to lour di6Ssrent «>11^» in one state. 

Pay Cofeftd Ammion w the "Profile** Developed jar the Fositiofu The 
criteria publi^h^ in the p(^tion annoim(^ment should be read careful- 
ly and eadi point should be luidressed sp^cally. As pointed out rather 
dramatically in the Meardy quote, today more and more govemii^ boards 
and coUege search committees are developb)g a radter spedfic dbarac- 
teristics and qualiScatbns they are seeking in d^ns and presidaits. Some 
candidate M to under^^d that governing boards and consultants put 
a lot of effort and money into developing the profile for the position and 
condder it to be very important. To quote a consultant; "It is almost 
as if Kjme applicants can*t read, even thougji they may poss^ a PhJ>. 
degree. The odier inclusion would be that there is no concan for the 
request for information, which is equally as damaging.** 

Have Softmne Check Yomt Grammar, Spelling errors should not ap- 
pear on applications for employment in any s^^ment of society, they are 
especially damaging when found or. applications for the deanship and 
pi^dency. While some s^rch committees tend to be generous with idl- 
ing f^ors, often pa^it^ them off as t>pc^(raphical errors, the same is not 
true of grammatical mistakes, such as subject-verb agreement. Aldbough 
feulty subject-verb agreements and other mistakes are less common than 
"typos,** diey are more deadly when made. Although community col- 
lege deans and presidents may not be scholars in the traditional sense 
of the term, they should be able to write a letter of application that is 
free of grammatical errors. 

F(Mow the Dir&ti€m Qiven on the Apf^ia^m. If the application asks 
for your acadosiic d^ees and r^u^ that you list the last one first, 
tiien list the last one first, even if your resume follows a different format. 
Be clear. A consultant notes that "candidate make it d^fificult to find 
dates, e.g., d^r««s rec^v^, where and when; places worked, etc. You 
have to hunt for these 'nu^jets* in a very disorganiaKJ resume.** 

Meet the Deadlme for the ^Ucatim. You may think, "So I missed 
die d^tdUne, so what.** Unfortunately, you have sent a signal that the 
position was not that important to you anyway. This message can be 
especially deadly to an internal can^date who seeks to move into the 
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deanship or preidsiqr on his or her own campus. Late s^Iicadons also 
ahow an insensitivity to die search process, which cc»ts thousancb ^ 
lars and consume many hours of time for a numborof incKviduak More- 
over, although your ^Ucation is Ute, it may still be seen by the smch 
committee or a consultant who will remember seeing it, and if it shows 
up in a di£krent applicant i»oI at a later date, the consul^t will have 
a n^ative image a^odated with your application. If you <»xmot malw 
the deadline for a particular position, for^ it, for your ai^Ucation will 
not be considered, hist^ of wasting a^ryone's time, wait until a posi- 
tion «mies along in which you are interested enoi^ to meet dbe i^li' 
cation deadline. 

M in All Spam on ehe AppUmkm. A "not applicable" mig^t be ap- 
propriate, but put something in the blank. If your current salai^r is asked 
for, give the salary you currently earn and not what you project to earn 
next year, even you are only one month away ham a new salary. Do 
not fb^e here, for you are likely to get caui^t. Even if you axe tm caug^ 
at the moment, you have act^ unpnufi^onally, moreovn, you have 
felsified your i^Ucadon, and no one wants to employ someone who Ues 
on an application. 

Do Not heme Gaps in Yom Bn!4d(3ymmt History Wi^um a Proper Ex- 
t^nation. If you spent two years in military service, list the two years; 
if you took three years o^ to concentrate on raistog a &mily, list the time 
off and explain what you were doing. Ji you returned to graduate sdu»I, 
let Ae search committee know this. Search committees should not be 
expected to guess what 8<»neone did for a couple of years. Incfced, most 
search committees wiU not guess; they will simply diminate an i^pHca' 
tion that is incomplete or confosir^. hitemal candid^es cannot assume 
tile search cmunittee kxK>w5 one's qualifications and onployment history; 
therefore, internal candidates must have a complete and current resume 
for the committ^'s review. Mc^ resumes contain a numbor of surprises, 
even for the colleague down the hall. 

BtiierlMtYomCummSupewimasaBefamxorExpk^ 
Do Not, The feet that you may view die supervisor as incompttent is 
not a good^nough reason for not listing the person. Most carefol search 
processes demand that a check be made witii one's current supervisor. 
The refer^ice check of the supervisor may be (klayed, upon request, pend- 
ing your making the ''final cut'* for the interviews, li you deske that the 
r^srence check of the immediate supervisor be (Mayed, make the request 
at the time you submit your application, but be prepared to have the 
immediate supervisor contacted if you become a serious candklate for 
a poiition. 
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Dd Not Tt> to hcorponm Your Ufe*s History im Your Jm^ of AppU- 
cote. 1£ you wish to indude a scaeem»it of four ^jucadonal philoso' 
phy, do so in an attachment or as 8pedfi«i in the directions outlined 
in the portion announcement. Remonber that literally emyone has a 
{Mosophy of education and that most people will likdy disag^ with 
parts of yours, therefore l&ely opening up the wrong debate in the inters 
view. If you include a statement on your educational philosophy, be bridv 
be gmeral, and care^ Ihe stcitemmt shouM be wdl--writtm 
nudcaHy correct. Avoid what one consultant odls "h^'^ool'levdi ss* 
81^ about your philoKsphy of education." Another consultant warns 
ag^iiast induding a photograph taken for another purpose. For example, 
die pimtre taken for the college y^book, no mattsr how attractive, just 
mig^it not be appropriate for your application some 20 years later. The 
best advice is not u> include a phot» unless one is r^u^ed. 

Do Not buMe hrdemat Mamid wUk the Ap^catkn. Everyone I have 
ever talked with on die subject of pr^emtial sdec^on, ind[u(£bn^ feoilty, 
administrator, atul board members, r^nts g^tii^ a lot of attsdhments 
dmt are only indirectly (if at all) related to the position appli«i for. As 
one consultant notes? "Candidates inundate you with ertraneous mate- 
rial, Le., copies of articles they have written, their dlarict*8 long-range 
plan," and other material that has lltde to do with the positbn at hand. 

Give an Indkatm That You Vndmumd the Nature of the Posttim for 
Which You Am Applying. Governing boards and faculty want prisidaj- 
tial applicants who not only understand the deanship or presUency at 
the jwticular (allege to which dbey are applying, but who al»> under- 
hand it as a pro&s^nal pc^tion with uni^4rsal characteristics. TaUc wft^ 
£ri(»ids and colles^es who understand the portion. Ask your m«itor 
for advice. 

Do Not UstP&)^ as Referen&s Who VMyKmw You. Do 
amateurish attem|)te to use political influence If you IM som^ne as a 
refinrence, make sure the person knows your ability to perform in the 
position for which you have applied and be reasonably sure your refer* 
ena wiU support your candidacy. L d not list more r^srenccs thoa re- 
quested. (I recall one unsuccessful applicant who Ust^ 21 n^ences.) If 
no set number of references is requeued, you should probably three 
and no more than five. 

Watch the Word fVocessor. Make sure you include only the name of 
the college to which you are applying, eliminating all references to die 
last college to which you sent your letter of application. This advice may 
sound amusing; however, cases edst where letters of {plication tiame 
one college in one paragrs^h and another collie in anodi«r place in 
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the same letter. If you use a fonn letter, and remember that one of the 
omsultants dt&i above warns against this practice, make sure you re- 
move the name of the previous college to which you appli&j. 

Do N(« Sad Too Mcat^ "25-CenteTs. " The practice of sending out mul- 
tiple i^Ucations by rationalizing that they only cost the 25 cents spent 
on a posts^ stamp is a poor one. That is, be cardul about 0ooding the 
market widi aprlications for positions in which you have little interest. 
As is true in bdng late with your application, word §st& around when 
you casually apply for practically every position that comes along. On 
the odier haxui, do not be basMul about applying for positions fiF you 
feel they are prc^ssionally correct for you. Some deans have been inter- 
viewed as many as seven, eight, nine, or 10 times before obtaining a 
predc^ncy , and c^t^anly many divl^km dbairs and odiers M to be sdecced 
as a dean the first time they apply. 

Send the AppUmUm to tk Person Who is Suppo^ to Receive It. For 
etample, if it is to go to the personnel director or the chair of the search 
committee, send it to the correct person, not to the chairperson of the 
governing board, even if the chair lives next door. This advice is espe- 
cially important if you are an internal candidate, even though you may 
know where the application wiU ultimately go. Do not send the applica- 
tion to the current president of the college unless you are directed to 
do so, no matter how well you may know dbe individual. You are almost 
guarantee to turn o€F the search committee and others by bypassing the 
established ptoc^s. 

THE INTERVIEW PROCESSi AVOID THE COMMON MICTAKES 

While getting Ae interview is noteworthy, it hardly guarantees that 
you wiU be of^ed the position. The way you conduct yourself before, 
during, and after the interview is as important, if not more so, as how 
you complete your s^lication materials. The following su^estions should 
assist you in plaiuUng for the interview process. 

Be On Time for the Interview* This is so basic that nothing else needs 
to be said about it h^e, yet I know of one applicant for a dean's position 
who lost the position because sl.ie was late for her most important 
qspointment. 

PKpare for the htervi&v. You snould be familiar with the institution 
to which you a|^ly. Preparing for the interview includes knowing about 
dhte college's enrollment, of study, composition of faculty and 

staff, bucket, service r^on, result of recent self-studies, assets, lidbOities, 
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and other rdevant infonnation. One consultant advisra presidential can- 
didates to "study the auditor's report and don't h^tate to ask penetrat- 
ing questions'* (Weintraub, 1987, p. 5). Write the institution for infor- 
mation on the college; write the Chamber of Commerce or similar 
organizations for information on the area. A good approach is to sub- 
scril^ to the local newspapers as for in advance of the interview as possi- 
ble. You should also subscribe to weekly or semiweekly newspapers, if 
you are flying to a college located in a rural area, and to newspapers 
that cater primarily to minorities, if such papers exist in the college's ser- 
vice r^on. Know the names and pcJtions of the trustees in advance, 
and if possible know the constituency each trustee represents. For exam- 
ple, if you have a Black trustee from a Hack section of the dty, you should 
not be shocked when you are asked a question related to how the com- 
munity cdl^ dK5uld serve Blacks. (It may be doing quite wdl; you should 
know this, however.) Know the local, state, and national political lead- 
ers and their relationship to the college. 

Arrive in Town a Day or Two EaHy. For out-of-town interviews, the 
entire family should accompany you (to the city—not the interview) if 
you are married and if possible. At the very least, your ^use should 
accompany you. Ch«;kout the cost of housing (you should have obtained 
ii^rmation on housing from the Chamber of Commerce; if not, obtain 
it from a real «tate agent), the reputation of the public schools, and the 
ty^ and availability of churches, as well as service, social, recreational 
and cultural organizations. Get a general feeling for the community. You 
should also take a "straw poll" of the citizens (hotel clerb, waitresses, 
cabdrivers, real estate a^nts, school principals, and the "person on the 
street'O to see how the college is viewed by members of the community. 

Dress for the OccasUm. Candidates should dress in a style rfiat is suimble 
tor the area in which the college is located. A suit with a western flair 
might be a big hit in west Texas but will likely lose you the position in 
Boston or Key West. Shoes are important: boots are out. I recall an inci- 
dent some years ago when a male applicant for a public school superin- 
tendency (he was a superintendent at the time he applied but wanted 
to move to a larger system) was told by the board members that he lost 
a position in their dty because he wore dress boots to the interview. A 
male dean of insttuction was eliminated from conskieration fbr a presiden- 
cy because he wore Western boots to the interview. Many governing 
boards Imve a cocktail party and dinner for presidential applicant the 
night before or after the interview. Male candidates should wear a dark 
suit, a white non-button-down shirt, and an appropriate necktie. Female 
candidates should dress accordingly, keeping accessories unobtrusive and 
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to a minimum. The spoxm of the ooididate also ^uld dress appropri' 
i^y. Internal candidates Ibr the deanship or presidenqr should not ig- 
nore these suggestions; rather, if anyfJiing, the internal candidate should 
be extra senddve to presenting an image in concert with the deanship 
or pr^i^nqr, taldx^ nothii^ ht granted. 

WaU » Be Ashsd. Do not assume anydiing, including taking a seat, 
until you are invited to do so. Sit up strg^t; talk plainly and at a level 
that is apprcqjriate for the room and die situatU^n. Es^rdse atrnmon ^»nse, 
including good maxmei^ 

To Drink or Not to Drinfe is "Nat ^ Qxesxiom The Qtestkm is What 
to Drbnk emd How Much. The question d whether to drink alcohol at 
a board reception is a touchy c ne. Certainly, if a board has a cocktail 
party and if the candidate uses alcohol (net/er have a drink ^tmtaitiing 
alcohol if its use is against yourbdi^), one drink will do no harm and 
may h^ the mood oli die e^^ning. On die otiier hand, neither the can- 
didate nor the ^use should ever have enou^ alcohol during the eve- 
ning to **f€d it" The board may well be in a partying mood; however, 
neidier the candidate nor the spouse of the candidate can afford to l:<e 
sucked into the party, no matter how much fon the board chair is hav- 
ing. The board will not still love you tomorrow unless your actions are 
b^ond reproadi the night b^ore. On the other hand, die candidate 
and ^>ouse dbould drink something (not necessarily akohol) at die codktail 
party. Nodiing is more disquietix^ at a cock^ party than to h&ve the 
guests of ho!K>r steeod around, arms fold»i Mte odios sifoy their drinlos. 
Dritikisig, or at l^ holding a glass of mineral water with a twist of lime, 
occiqii® the hands and permits the candidate to be a part of the group 
rather than a bys^dtr. 

Z?o Not CrUidze Yom Omem Dean or President, Word gete around 
if you criticize those widi whom you work; moreover, criticisms of the 
person for whom you work may be taken as a sign of disloyalty and even 
incompe^cy on your part, somethii^ is wrong at your current col- 
lege, you shouki be {laying a major role in correcting the problem rather 
dudEi criticising the current desm or president. 

Do Nat Give the Impression That You Are Trykig to L&we a Eace. 
Rather than giving the impression that you want to leave your current 
position, convey the message tiiat you are invested in fordiering your 
proies^onal career by moving into a position with more re^nMbility 
and perhs^ more rewards. State why you are seddi^ die position. M<^ 
colleges do not want a person as a dean or president who is running 
away fcora his or her current position and see dhe new position as an 
escape route. 
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Be Yoursdf DufUig rfte Interufcw, But Do Not Work Too Hard m Being 
htst "One of the Gays or One of the Gds," Relax some, but not too much. 
Do not take your coat or loosen your tie tf you are a male, or other- 
wise make youisdlf a)mfonable, no matter what invitatbn is extended 
Ui you by tiu>se doing the ixtterviewing. Do xmt smoke unless it is a very, 
very informal situation axu! unless several odiers present are smoking. 

BeaQoodUsi&m, Re^nd to die questions you are asl&»l and dbut 
up. For example, if you are asked how you would handle a pot^tial le^ 
gal problem, give a bri^ answeri do not r^}ond with bri^ on dl of 
ibe cases dealfog with die question at hand. As one wdl4cnown former 
chanc^ and present consultant for pre^dential seardies observes: *Tqo 
many cant&dates work at bdng profoimd, too profound." 

Be Hottest, Do not «iuivocate. you are cau^t in a lie, you have 
pcobably 1(^ die position. For e^unpfe, when askai how many people 
you currently supervise, do not list a number «?ual to die total faculty. 
^<»«over, many focuhy a>mmittees resent die impUcadon that diey are 
beii^ "supovis^" by anyone and ^rtainly do not want a dean or presi' 
dent com^Qg irito a podtbn to supervise them.) If you do xiot know some- 
thing, say so and move oil On the odier hand, you cannot afford too 
many "I don't knows,** a ^tuadon that is unlikely to exist if you prepare 
for die interview. 

Never TM Down to An bmviewer. This advice is especially true when 
you talk with your colleagues within an institution if you are an internal 
candidate for the cfeanshi^', of course, pr^^tial candidates should never 
talk down to the governing board. Remember, you have the primary 
res^xmsibility to adapt to die interviewer and not vice versa. On die other 
hand, be subde in controlling how die intervi^v pro^^^^s. Do not play 
up to one particular ojmmittee member, even if the prason is a friend. 
You may win one vote but lose a dozen. WeaHy, die interview should 
be a conversation widi the foois of die conversation on you, die candMate. 

If You Are Married, Discuss the Me of the Spouse. This advice applies 
more to presidential applicants than to d«Me applying for die d«»nsh^; 
neverdidesji, as iUusnrated earlier, some search committee menibers have 
some radier orange conceits about the role of the spouse, specially ^ 
you are a female candidate for the deanship. If you are skected ptesi* 
ds^f -fjes the governing board expec^ the spouse to entertain at home? 
If so, are funds and support servi^ available? Is the spouse a profesdon- 
al person in his or ha own right? If so, let the b<^ know this during 
die interview, for some boards still thiodc that when they employ a mar- 
tied president (especially if die president is male), diey are getting "two 
for the pria of one," althoug^i this beli^ is not as common today as it 
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in the past. Most dean*s searches give scant attention to the role 
of the qpouse. On die other hand» id«i%, die q>ouse of presidential ap* 
plicants should be interviewed by the boeurd if die txjard has any expec- 
tations of the spouK or if the sik)u^ has any exp«:tations of the board. 

Ask QmtionsAbmSd(ayt Fringe Ben^, Exp&mbnSt Anyd^md 
Emy^iingt Dturing ^ Inttrt^. If you wdt untU after you a a>n' 
tract to discuss satery and similar i^es, it is too lai^ Discuss your "ami' 
promise line,*' and you must have one. For example, applicants for die 
d^m^iip should let die president and members of the college communi- 
ty know die practice they wiU Mow in employic^ coHsgfi personnel and 
that they will not compromise on per^cmdi pracdces, no matter who 
recommends whom for employmex]!; at the coU^ Presidential e^licanfis 
diould be ju^ as careful in informing the governing board of di^ views 
on onployment and odier rdevant matters. However, do not be atgumenr 
tadve during die interview. Make your point as clearly as pc^ible, but 
do not go to war with the person asldxig die qu^on, e^>eciaUy over 
trivial points diat have Utde or nothing to do widi how you wiijM func- 
tion as dean or president. Stated anodier way, the interview is neither 
die time nor place to have a showdown widi the chair of die fiiculty sen- 
ate, the board chair, or anyone else for that matter. If the salary is unac- 
ceptable, say so and t^ why. But do not alienate members of die college 
community or the board, §ot even if your salary demands are met, you 
may weU be o^ to a bad start in your new pc^tion. 

When considering negotiations during the interview, keep in mind 
the advice ofi^red by Rudi G. Weintraub, senior vice prudent of the 
Academy for Educational I^elopment and director of its Executive 
Search Division. She cautions: "Don't do any negotiating until you have 
a clear sense that you are the prefored candidate" (Weintraub, 1987, p* 
5). That is, do not make too many demands for ssdary, 6ringe benefits, 
and other items that m^t be negotiable undl you have a good idra that 
you are the one the board is interred in n^otiating with. 

Be Cof^fd About How You U<e Personal Pronmns. You want to give 
yourself credit for what you have done, but do not appear to take total 
credit No one does it alone. For example, I teconunend diat you never 
refer to "ti^ 6siculty" or "my adminismit^ws.'* k is just as easy and car- 
tainhr more real^c to talk about our faculty or die collie's feculty. 

Make Sme You Are Prepof^ to Take the Position if h U Offer^ As- 
stmt^ It is Pn^essioruMy B^htjforYou ofd the hstUution. Hiis sug^pesdon 
does not imply diat every posidon ycm apply ht is the j^gjxt one for you 
and should be accept^ if ofi^ed But ^ you refect die position, do it 
hs professional reasons, not because you cannot take the children out 
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of school, sell your house, aflford the current mortpge rate, or leave your 
aging parents. You are already aware that these situations represent poteor 
tial problems; deal with them before you apply for a position. Again, 
word gets around from cc lege to coU^e and kom constants, so if you 
d«^ out of one d^nship or pte^d«itiai race because of existing per* 
scmal realms, you may be hurt when you q)ply for future posidons. If 
you ai^ not wiUing to move unl^ your ^use can find a suitable posi' 
tion in Ae new community, state this in your application and during 
die interview, not aft^ die portion is oSbred. 

Whra An Else Is Considered 

Following the above suggestions will in no way guarantee that you 
wiU obtain a commute coQ^ dean^p or presidenqr, however, these 
suggestions may well hdlp you avoid ''shooting yourself in the foot," to 
use William Meardy*s descriptive phrase. By avoiding needless errors, 
using gc»d judgment in preparictg for positions, working hard, having 
die ri^t experience and degrees, being in the rig^t place at the rl^t 
time, and having a bit of luck, you can likely obtain the community 
coU^ deanship or presidency, assuming of xjurse that the interview 
indicates that the "chemistry," or "fit," is right between you, the search 
committee, the collie president in the case of the deanship, the college 
board in cast of the presidency, the college commuidty, and the 
(immunity at la^ 

WHAT TO EXPECT UPON BECOMING PRESIDENT 

This volume is devoted, in part, to describing what one can expect 
upon baxjmii:^ a dean of instruction. Future deans are pr«ent«J widi 
a profile of die current deans, as well as obstecles the aspiring dean may 
&ice on die padiway to the deanship. 

What can oirrent deans expect (other dian the unejgjccted) upon 
assuming die presideocy? A wdl-known former chancdlor of a major 
munity college system sete the stage for diis discussion widi die follow* 
ing advii.^ "As president, expect to work a hell of a lot Do not into 
the presidency because it is going be prratigious, b«»use youTI have 
some cards diat say preddent, because you will have a big desk and peo- 
^ will call you president Go in for the right reasons, and I think the 
ri^t reasons are commitment, and the belidF that your pr^ence is going 
to make a difiference. And you are gping to make a diference by work- 
ing hard, by giving whatever talents you have, and by caudng good things 
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to hsQjpen. li yoa plan to go in for odier reasons, you shouldn't go In. 
And you do you should he kkked out." 

A president admonishes diose deans who would be president "to real- 
ize that the president's role has dianj?^ dramatically from one of an aca* 
demic role to one of almost a mane^ of the insUtution." This advice 
is ^sec^ly relevant for those deans of instruction who will be tempted 
to continue to "play dean" once they become president. Whereas the 
dsBxi of instruction's pt^tion is by definition concerned almost totally 
with feculty concerns and the instructional program, the pre^dent must 
be con(%rtved with student, staff, the otitier deax^ (some of whom may 
have been viewed as "the enemy" if one assumes die presidency on the 
campus where he or she is d^un), and literally every member of the col- 

community. 

Expest to devote what may app^ to be an inordinate amount of 
time and enscgf to the political process, especially to thme political enti- 
ties that pro vide fonding for the K^ege. dMois and odiers who move 
into the predckncy have almost no eicperience in the political realmi how- 
ever, if diey are to be ^fective presidents, they must master the process 
quickly and often with little help, espedally in the smaller community 
coU^es. 

Another area in which the new president can expect to find frustra- 
dotis and rewards is in workix^ widi the governing board. As is the cbse 
with die political process, most individuals new to the presidency have 
litde ojncqjt of the time, energy, and skillful planning that goes into 
the "care and foedingf of the board. 

Aldioug^ the new pr^ident can eicpect to have many of the lat«t 
managonent tools available, diis in no way rqplaces the necessity of dealing 
with people. Indeed, as society has become more impersonal— as mors 
and more members of the academic community spend more and more 
time hunched over computers— the presidency requires a better use of 
interpersonal skills than ever before in the history of the community col- 
lege. New presidents, as has always been true, must realize that people 
sdll need people axui act accordingly. Intuition, not computer printouts, 
may be the most valuable tool a president possesses. At any rate, the 
successful prescient must rdate wdl with members the collie com- 
munity and with external constituents. 

The presidoxt can expKt the governance process to be more compU- 
ca^ at the presidential level than at other levels within the coU^. If 
the new preddency is to be on a unionked campus and the candidal 
has never worked in a unioiiized situation, the governance process will 
lake on an important new dimendoiu The dean of instruction who has 
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speat a career pnnnotti^ the acadmic point of yd&ff in die govonanc^ 
olf die institution must, as i^reside&tt have a br(^<7 view, a view that 
may conflict widi some views hdd as a desn. 

Upon assmning die presidency, one can exp«:t to ^send more time 
not (Hily with political leaden, but widi odier external a>n8tteuente as 
weU. The exemial role die pte^i»it is very d^nancfing, and dise never 
seems to be enoui^ time to spend widi looil bu^ness and labor leaders, 
die Chamb« of Commerce or any number of mious d^3bs and org^' 
zadons that ^cpect the prudent to join diem, work with thm, 
to them, or otherwise support them. 

Expect to feel pressure to raise funds from private sources. The col- 
lege foundation continues to assume Importance on many campuses, and 
the president is expected to provide leadership for the foundation, in' 
du(&ng calUng on potential donors. 

The pr»ident can e(p«x to deal with pr^ure groups that, prior to 
assumii^ the pr«idency, he or dhie did not even know exists, llie pr^ 
sure groiqjs will make cfcmands that are impossible to meet but neverthclef 
cannot be ignored. 

The new president can expea to lose some iHends and can expect 
some feelings of alienadon to ocotr from all segments of the coU^ com* 
munity. If one asamies the preddency on one*s own can^^us, even old 
and dear friends on die fru^ulty and staff oftm become distant. The phrase 
'londiy at the top" tak» on r^ meaniD^ once the ^tap^ is r«»hed. On 
the other hand, die prudent can esqpect to make new friends, many of 
whom will be presidential colleagues. 

The new president needs to understand the tradidons of the insdtU' 
don and work to preserve them. Just as important, perha{^, is the need 
to i^blish new traditions, for most (immunity collc^ are short on 
tradidon. The tradidons must enhance the ins^don's standing in die 
academic community and die (ssmmunity at largeand must n(^ be viewed 
as idiosyncrasies of the president. 

The presidcmt can expect to be called upon to exercise good judg' 
ment, to (xjmmunicate effecdvely in writing and spiking, to maintain 
institudonid and personal int<^ty, to act and think courageously, and 
to exerdse other ao^ed characterisdcs of good leaderahip diat have 
been around for thousands of years. 

Finally, as a community college president, you can expect to occupy 
the most exciting position on campus and perhaps in all of higher edu- 
cation. As one president describes the presidency, "When it is good, it 
is v«y, very good." 
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Concltisum and 
Recommendations 




[he book began with the question: "What is a dean of instruc- 
tion?" It was nevfci: anticipated that amwering the qu^on would 
be easy, and it was not. Indeed, much of what is discussed here 



Jl^ is subjective, for no attempt was made to produce a scientific 
study with a statistical base. Morrover, anytime a white man talks sub- 
jectively about women. Blacks, and Hispanics, there axe bound to be gaps 
in the conversation. Nevertheless, the foregoing chapters provide some 
answers to the question, while rax>gnizing that many qu^ons remain 
to be answer^ regarding the dean of instruction's position. 

As anyone who has ever attempted to write about any aspect of the 
ommiunity GoUq^ realizes, it is diffiailt and sc»newhat dangerous to genar' 
alize about anything as complex as the nation's community colleges. The 
comi^exities multiply when one generalizes about the dean of instruc' 
tion's position, for in the final analysis you are not talking about some 
generic position, but rather about more than 1,100 individuals who serve 
as their institution's chief academic officers and who see their role from 
a perspective unavailable to anyone else. But generalize we must. 

Generalizations also bring some disagr^ments from almost every- 
one, which is not a bad thing for institutions devoted to the search for 
truth and knowledge. Generalizations aside, I believe most of the chief 
academic officers in the nation's community colleges will recognize 
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themsdives and thdr colleagues throughout much of the preceding 
discussion. 

The following conclusions and recommendations provide an ending 
for the current study, tf the book is successful, they will serve, in part, 
as the starting point for others interested in studying the dean of instruc- 
tion's position. If this happens, the book will have b^ an overwhelm- 
ing success. 

CONCLUSION 1 AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
Conclusion 

The overwhelming conclusion r^ched in this study is that current 
deans of instruction are almost mirror images of currenf presidents, widb 
the exception that more of the current deans are women than are cur- 
rent presidents. Even in the case of women, the backgrounds of current 
cteans is quite similar to the backgrounds of presidents. Further, with 
the exertion of more women now waiting in the presidential pipeline, 
foture presidents wUl tremble current pr^klente in almost every aspart. 
TheK are native and positive aspects to the oirrent deans being mir- 
ror imag^ of current pr^dents. RK>m a positive point of view, commu- 
nity colleges are now mature enough to produce tfieir own leaders, with- 
out turning to four-year in^tutions or the public sdjools for these leaders, 
as was ofbai the case in tiie 1960s, thereby ensuring continuity in leader- 
ship. On the negative side, if the profile of the (xwnmunity colly's top 
l^ders does not change and if the pathway to the presidency remains 
the traditional one, the pool of minority leaders in the presidential pipe- 
line is so small that community coU^ presidents of the future wUl be 
Isurgely white, with white men continuing to occupy an inordinate num- 
ber of the presidend^. (In leadership m Transition [Vaughan, 1989b], 
I concluded that there wouW likely be more minority community college 
presidents in the future. Based on this study of the deans, I no lot^ 
^1 that this will be the case.) This situation wiU exist at a time when 
more and more of die students enrolled in the commtmity colleges are 
tadal and ethnic minorities, specially Blacks and Hispanics. 

Recommendations 

R^xnrnKnduUm, The community college should continue and in- 
crease its efforts to move women into the chief acad«nic office's posi- 
tion, thereby assuring that in the future the supply of potential women 
presidents is adequate to meet the needs of the future. 
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Becommendation. Female deans should view the presidency as within 
their reach and make it a career goal, asstuuing ihax they desire the 
position. 

UeammencbaUm. More minority fieiculty members must be recruited* 
and more minority feculty members must be ena>ur{^ed to enter com- 
munity coU^ administration. 

R^ommendcaion. Minority deans must be enojuragKj to become com- 
munity col%e presidente, and vacant deanships should be filled with 
a minority, when possible. Afiflrmative action poUdra should be stricdy 
adhered to both in spirit as well as legally. 

R^ommmde^hn, Current pre^ena and deans of instruction must 
diminish the image and the reality of the all'white, all-male, "old boys* 
dub" (possibly a remnant from thdr blue-collar past) and welcome minori- 
ties and women into every pro^ional activity expected of top comtmu- 
nity coU^e leaders. Minority professionals must be made to fieel welcome 
at predominantly white institutions as weU as at those with large minori- 
ty populations. 

iU(xmnmd(Uhn. If minorities are to make any major inroads into 
the top two ranks of community college administration, they must have 
role models and mentore. Until the time that enough minorities enter 
the top ranks of community coU^ leadersh^, whi^ presid^ts and deans 
must put forth a special effort to serve as mwitors for minorities. 

f^commet^kitkm. Women should continue and eiqsand their effort 
at providing professional networks for other women. Included in the net- 
work of professional contacts should be women who are willing to serve 
as mento]^ to other women. Women on individual campuses should ako 
make every effort possible to serve as mentors for other women. 

R&mmiendatim. Minorities need to strengthen their peer networks 
and make it possible for more minoriti» to teke advanttige of the networks. 

l^xmm&idmim. Minority groups other than Blacks and Hispanics 
shouH establish affiliate councils of the AAQfC. For example, Asian asn- 
munity collie professionals would be one group that covld profit iSrom 
its own council. The same might be true for community college profes- 
sionals who £ffe Americans Indians. 

Eeommendatim. The AACJC must begin to collect data on die race, 
ethnicity, and sex of community college leaders. This emphasis on data 
cxjUection on minorities should be apart of AACJC's new Minority Edu- 
cation Initiative. 
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CONCLUSION 2 AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
Conclusion 

The statanent is made early in the volume that the dean of instruc- 
tion has the responsibility to ensure that the osllege does not stray from 
its csritral mission teadikg and leartiing. This s^tement raises a num^ 
of questions, many of which go to the very heart of the community col- 
lege's mission. For example, is the dean of instruction to be hdd r^pon- 
fiible for the teaching and ieartiing that takes place in community ser- 
vices divisions, many of which operate independendy of the regular 
imtmctional program? Is the dean of instruction to be responsible for 
the many difierent types of programs community colleges conduct with 
business and industry? The aincludon r^died aft«' completing this study 
is that die dean of instruction should be responsible for aU teaching and 
learning that tak^ place through the college's instructional program for 
which college credit or continuing education units are awarded, regard- 
less of the nature or location of the instruction. 

Recommendations 

Reammmdatim. As the institution's chief academic officer, the dean 
of instruction should have the r^ponsibility for all academic programs 
and courses, including community services, if the community services di- 
vision awards cr«Ut for its instruction. 

RaxwrnnendotKm. In those situations where the college has a dean of 
(immunity services who is equal on the organizational chart to the d«m 
of instruction, the organization should be changwi in a way that causes 
the pewon in charge of community services to report to the chi^ aca- 
demic officer, assuming the community services division offers courses 
for credit. 



CONCLUSION 3 AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
Conclusion 

The majority of the deans of instruction, as is true with the m^ority 
of the community college presidents, come from blue collar backgrounds. 
The conclusion is that the blue-a>llar background of deans of instruc- 
tion make them more empathic with the backgrounds of the majority 
of the community coKege's students. Moreover, the bIue<oUar bad^ound 
makes the deans more willing to accept and promote die community col- 
lege's comprehensive misdon, especially technical education. Fteally, and 
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this condudon is tentative, part of the ddensiveness community coU^ 
leaders exhibit when critidzed is due to their blue-ccte bcdqground, resulting 
in the onximunity college su6^ring horn an image of anti'inteQectualism. 

Recommendations 

Rgcormendatkm, Community college leaders should communicate 
to the public that for many of the students served by the community 
o?!!^, technical education is a vehicle for social advancement and is 
not, as some critics claim, a means of repressing student ambitions or 
of cooling out students* 

Bscommenda^ Community college leaders should react to criticism 
of the community college unemotionsJIy, basing their response to the 
critics on research. Moreover, when criticized, community college lead- 
ers should use the opportunity to enlighten the public to the mission 
of the community college and to how the mission is be ftdfiUed. 



CONCLUSION 4 AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
Conclusion 

The (feans of instruction are concerned about and interested in 
promoting scholarship in the community college. They feel, however, 
that due to the worMoad of feculty and admiiiistrators, srholarship must 
oontpy a low priority among community college profe^ionab. 

Reccnnmendadons 

R&xmmenda^on, Deans must resist the temptation to become bogged 
down in bureaucratic chores that leave little or no time for thinking and 
engaging in scholarsh^. Deans need to realize that a point of dimSiish- 
ir^ returns occurs well before the day-to^y tasks are completed; there* 
fore, by stepping back from the daily tasks, efficiency may well be in- 
creased in all a^>ects of die dean's position. 

Bicmmmdadmu Deans should make feculty and other administra' 
tors amxe of the cfean's inter«t in £md CK>mmitment to scholarsh^ and 
establish mechanisms for recognizing and rewarding scholarship. 

Heoommmdatiofu Deans should devote some time each day to kwp- 
Ing with die scholarly work being done in higher educatton, widi ^>edal 
onphasis on the community coII^e, and commit themseiv^ to produc- 
ing scholarly work that is in concert with the definition of scholarship 
presented in Chapter 7 of this volume, or a definition that is accept«i 
by die cdl^e community. 
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Bi^mmmdatUm. D^uns ^ouid en»>un^ president to join dkem in 
promoting scholarship on the individual campus and nationally. 



CONCLUSION 5 AND RECOMBfENDATIONS 
Conclusion 

Deans of instruction occupy that middle ground between the pi^i' 
dent and the feculty and must constantly and efHectively represent the 
views of the <x)ll^e's top administration and faculty. Yet, as noted, only 
approximately 33 per^t of the deans view the president as their chief 
confidant, and none of the deans view their primary rdationship witib 
the fecuity as that of coll^igue. The dean's position, then, is somewhat 
isolated in ^ite of being at the crossroads of much of what happens at 
die collie. 

Recommendations 

Ricomrfmdettim. Pre^dents should be sensitive to the dean's role as 
the institution's chi^ advocate of teachir^ and learning and should open 
the door to their ofBce to the dean at aU times, providing support for 
the d^, and serving as die d^'s osnfidant at all times. Pre^lents should 
realize diat the dean's position, as is true with the president's position, 
is a lonely one. 

Recommendea:Um. The fecdty should be sensitive to the d«in*s posi' 
tion and explore avenue for including the dean in discussions that go 
beyond the normal duties of the d^ut's ofHce. Mutual ground might be 
a discussion of the role of scholarehip among community collqej^ 
prof^^ionals. 

EeconrnmdmiorL Deans should take advantage of their place in the 
middle and use it to enhance communications b^^n the i^culcy and 
the president by illustrating to both that mutual respect and mutual in* 
terests must be a part of the culture of the elective a>mmunity coUege. 
Deans can enhsf^^ce their own image and e6&ctiven^ by bringing issues 
that are of concern to aU cotrjnunity college prof^onals to the fore* 
it^nt and seeing that the issues are discussed in a professional manniir. 



A FINAL WORD 

It seens only fitting that the deans ^miction have the final word 
in a book devoted to understandinir ^ ! . ^. ^. A number of deans were 
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sdaed during the interview where they feel presidents feil in their rela- 
tionship wiA chief academic officers and what advice they, the deans, 
would afks community college presidents in order that presidents can 
utilize deans more efl^vely. 

Deans on Presidents 

The president-dean of instruction relationship is second only to the 
president'board rdationship in charting the course of the in(^vidual com- 
munity a>U<^. Based upon my ojnversations with deans and presidents, 
most deans and pr^dente realL^ this and work well together. Deans do, 
howev^, have some concerns and advice for presidents. They can be 
summarized as follows: 

• D^ms want presidents to listen and to be open with them, sharing 
all information that will help them do their job more effectively. 

• Deans want to share in the glory and the accomplishments of the 
institution. 

• Deans especially want presidents who are former chief academic 
officers to "let go" and not continue to "play dean" once they be- 
o^me president. 

• Deans want clear direction from the president, including knowing 
what the president's vision for the in8titution*8 future is and what 
is expect^ of the deai. in accomplishing that vision. 

• Deans want the president to support their d^isions, for as one dean 
notes, "When I take the risk, when I go out and put it on the line, 
I wanv to know that the rug's not going to be pulled from under 
me. And if it ever once is, you can guarantee the dean's not going 
to take any more risks." 

• Deans want to be given direction and then left alone to perform 
their work without undue interference (torn the president. 

• Deans want to know how the president views their performance, 
with the president providing deans with constant "feedback." 

• Deans want to be able to disagree with the president, when ap- 
propriate, and to propose alternate courses of action to those pro- 
posed by the president, assuming that a number of the alternatives 
will be accepted. 
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• Deans want the 6r<^om and encoura^ment to grow and develop 
to theii M potential, including gaining more Imowledge and as* 
suming increasing responsibility in ar^ that extend beyond the 
instructional program. 

• Deans want the president to serve as dieir mentor, including serv- 
ing as their advooice should die dean seek a presidency or any odier 
position. 

• Deans who want to b«:ome a pre^dent want presidents to t^ch 
them more about the external a^sects of die presidency, including 
tegidative work, working with the board, and fund raising. 

• Deans want to be ao^ted and acknowledged by the president as 
impormnt members of die colly's l^ership &am, a team devoted 
to enhancing the ^ucational proc^ for all who teach and learn 
at the nation's community colleges. 

• Finally, deans want presidents to slow down, to develop patience, 
to real^ that community colleges are not built in a day. 

In order to get a better understanding of what deans want, the fol- 
lowing quotes let the deans ^)eak fot themselves. 

ftom a dean who traveled the traditional pathway to the pr^iden- 
cy, maintaining close ties with the faculty: 

I expect the presidm to be opm. I expea him w share information 
abm either sta(e(rrU)&dfmkngopedyundi the 
to provide a very dear c^ir^on ojf where he b^&m the instUution 
ought to be go^, the fe^nds of poUdes md progrmns he would like 
to see iiistkiaedttffd provide (^portmMes for mUidi^^thoxi 
opedjt md for me to be sbk w pose (dtemativ& if I beUmfe there 
mt^ to be some, to object when I /ed theyWe inapprtiiriatet md then, 
tMm&^yf to ddm me to cmry out die day'Va^a^ inmucdmd oper' 
atkms witho^ in^rfetetwe. 



From a feioale deaiu "You need to turn that off [die tape re^mier] 
and let me think about it. . . . OX If presidents come iirom the role of 
demst they thitik that the president ^ould be the chief instructional 
leader on campus, and I th^ that's a mistake. Sometimes I think it's 
a litde hard for them to turn loose of the things that they did as dean 
and to let the dean go out and do the things he or she needs to do." 



• • • 
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Another dean thinks that presidents foil because they never share 
enough information with the dean and because diey do not make their 
e2q}«:tations clear. Another dean believes that pr^d^^ 

Take too much ownership in the orgfmimUm, pemmaUyt when tfifiy 
beame /oeher of tl» orgamm^t ^ on the m^Aorita' 

timmkof^fa^ofmoiherof^ofg(udmam,l^vbikaf 
is not aUowmg rm&vuUs to take risks, to make decisions. I tMnk 
U's a very critical role of pr^dents to d&ielop future teadm, for the 
whokcommmitycoUe^inoimnentisba^u^m>UttiontaidevO' 
kttionmeam^m every generation there*s a new 5&^lmkr$^ 
needs to be dmidoped» I tMt the president needs u> ud<e onthmrok 
mtd T&ponMity^ fl«d I think in some cas&, because of dixomfort, 
wmmfort^lenessw^astrm^persmmdi^righhmdorleftlM^ 
thmtheyin effm, have kept that permn under their thumb, not aUow- 
ing them to grow, not eMowb^ them to rruatm, not aHou/mg them 
to exfjenmem, not afiou^ng them to tal« some 0/ 

• • • 

Another dean believes that many presidents foil when they do not 
support the ded^ons of the dean and permit members of the coU^ com- 
munity to circumvent the organizaiiotial structure by going around the 
d^mi: "I think diat if a pr^ident allows other groups to come aroimd 
the vice president or dean and responds directly to them, that under- 
mines the role of the dean or vice president. And I think you can fail 
that way." 

Advice from Deans to Presidents 

Some advic« from the deans of instruction serve to remind presidents 
that deans have their own opinions of how thinip should be done. From 
one dean comes the advice that preddents shoidd support dea^ and let 
the deans "share some of the glory. I think they need to be mentors to 
the dean and to do what they can to develop a kind of close personal 
relationship.** From anodier deans "Well, msSce it a team. To r«ily go 
after it in terms of the way you would go after winning a game, being 
a successftil team. I think that if the president can lead by bringing along 
the other staff members, they will all work together to succ^." Similar- 
ly, from another dean: 

I think I wotdd encourage presidents to take the acaden^cd&ms strongly 
into a partnership when it comes to leadership of the institution^ to 
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findaverysignifiam rok, sids'kkk roh rigk alongside the pmidm 
when U comes m k^ing out strategjic plans fw the ooU^e. In m> own 
vm^ of thmking, the amdemk d^ai is prohfMy the rrmt aitiad per' 
son e^de fr(m the prudent in devdoping an effective instm&ional 
fjfogwwn. 

• • • 

Presidents are kiKmn for their impatience. One dean suggests that 
presidents "move t<x> quickly. I think, as a vice president, the one diing 
Fve learnt is to slow down and to \x mote patient and [know] diat diere 
are many pro<^sffi I could set in place. I could make them up in one 
tUght, but when you have to bring the oth^ aloi^ and do it by com* 
mit^ you leam to go slowly. The president has to und^tend that the 
proMSs takes time afio; and be patient.** Similarly from a 15-year veter- 
an dean: 

Sm^mes (the presidem] does not ttn<^rsfand how difficult it may 
be worfm^ wtdt ^pk who do not hmie 0im some priori (as the 
president] or the some s|>ee(l in mind. Faadty in partiadar. There has 
U>beanun^krsamdti\gthmthefeaFethevemdintemtgF(m^. There 
Ofe peopk at the institution who have titeir little areas that need to 
be pvmcted. The faaiky, in pmtkxdeer, I'm (olfe^ o&mit, hm tremen- 
dim anxi&ies aimt chrnige, and I think (presidents] hm to under' 
stand that chffl^ son^times a»not oome OS (^ttid^^ 
like, Ithinkduarmmderstmdtng^isarna^faibfreofpmiden^ 

• • • 

Vtom a ^srmer dean who is now a pr^ident comes the following advice. 
He acknowledges that the president*8 role is in running the institution 
and dealing with external relationships, but he asks: 

What o^Kmt the nu>mle 0/ ^ OTSon^sotibn, die implem^^ 

c;y, or the impkmenta^ of spedf^goalst (ail ofwkek are} tied to 

^tdsU^ofthedmttoprwidel&dersUpmdte^^vi^chc^ft^ 

of^^nsUm choirs &o Imd the factdty. It's a miM'tiered proce^, and 

J th»tk presidents ha(« to recognize thc^t have » adt^HUe grmuth emd 

leodersh^t not otdy frmn the d^ms, but all the way down to the dM' 

chairs and utfacdtyt who couidt in ttmtftcdte on d]em 
sion choir. 

• • • 

O n n 
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HnaQvi one dean advises pr^ents to look to the dean for leader^ip 
beyoiuJ the instructional program and realize diat "the sharing of infer- 
mation and discussions that ought to go on within the president's office 
need to be openi deart and dbjf <sive, and that disap^ments can o<xur. 
But ultimately, when everyone walks out of that office, there is some dear 
undersmnding of what needs to be done." 

The Future 

\xpQn this quick look at the d^ of instruction's position, it 
is d^ ^t those deans interviewed and surveyed are competent, devoted 
individuals whose priorities are teaching and learning. It is also clear that 
an effective dkm oua increase tiie e£fectivene^ of l^th the fecuky and 
die top administration. Based upon diis study, the foture of the commu- 
nity college is a bright one if the current d^ns are indicative of what 
that future is to be. 
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Questionnaire Used in 
Natkml Sumy of Deans 

(CIS) 



DIRECnONSj In each section, please provide the information or 
check the spaces as appropriate. 

L mSTTTUTIONAL INFORMATIONj 

a. Statej.^ ^ 

b. NunjJber of PTE students— fell 1986 quarter/semester. 

DL PERSONAL INFORMATION* 

a. Number of years in present position: 



b. Marital Status? ( ) Single ( ) Divorced 

( ) Married ( ) Widowed 

( ) Separated 

c Age: Sex: ( ) Male ( ) Female 

Race:( ) Black ( ) Caucasian 

( ) Hispanic { ) Other 



d. Do you now live in the state where you finished high school? 
( )Y« ( )No 

c Including your current position, how many community coU^ 
deansh^ have you heid? 
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t Position hdd prior to becoming a community college academic 
dean: 

( ) Division chair ( ) Dean of Student Services 
( ) Faculty member ( ) Dean of Community Services 
( ) Other 

g. Highest degree held: 

( ) Bachelor's { ) Ph.D. ( ) Ed. Specialist 

( ) Master's ( ) Ed.D. ( ) Other 

h. Major field of study in your highest degree: 

( ) Higher Education ( ) Other Education 

( ) Other 

L Check the following orgarUrations you belong to: 

( ) Kiwanis { ) Jayc^ ( ) Masons ( ) Rotary 
( ) Lions ( )Ruritan ( ) Other 

J. Do you belong to a country dub? { ) Yes ( ) No 
Tes,* do you use it for professional entertaining? 
( { )No 

k. Time permitting, which of the following spor» do you partici- 
pate in on a regular basis? 

( ) Fishing ( ) Golf ( ) Hunting ( )Jogging 
( ) Bowling ( ) Skiing ( ) Swimming < ) Tennis 

( ) Other 

Have you used sports for work-related entertaining in the last 
12 months? ( ) Yes ( ) No 

I. Father's most recent full-time occupation: ^ 

m. Father's highest degrees 

( ) None ( ) Master's 

( ) High School ( ) Doctorate 

( ) Associate ( ) Other 

( ) Bachelor's 

n. Mother's most recent foil-time occupation: 

o. Mother's bluest d^ee: 

( ) None < ) Master's 

( ) H^ School ( ) Doctorate 

( ) Associate ( ) Other 

( ) Bachelor's 
p. Check the following organizations you belong to: 

( )AAHE ( )AHIA ( )NASPA ( )ASHE ( )APCA 

( )PDK ( )NACUBO C ) Other 

q. State the most recent year you conducted research: 
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r. State the year of your most ream publication: 

Cha:k the type of publication it was: 
( ) book ( ) book review 

( ) article ( ) book chapter 

( ) other 

If it was in a journal, which one? 

8. Who is your chief confidant— that is, if you have a roajor prob- 
lem on campus to whom do you fi'm turn? 

t. Excluding yoursd[f« whom would you consider the top two com' 
munity coUege academic deans in your state? 

NAME COLLEGE 



u. Does the chief student service administrator report directly to 

you?( )Yes ( ) No 
v. How likely are you to move to another position within the nerc 

five years? 

( ) Very likely ( ) Somewhat likely ( ) Not likely 
w. Is your career goal to be a community coU^e president? 
( )Yes ( )No 

If "Yes," within how many years do you think you will achieve 
your goal of b«;oming a president? 



ni. SPOUSE} (Skip to Section IV if you are not currently 
married.) 

a. Age 

b. Highest degree held: ( ) None ( ) Master's 

( ) High School ( ) Doctorate 

( ) Associate ( ) Other 

( ) Bachelor's 

c. Etoes your spouse work for pay cHitside the home? ( )Yes( )No 
If your answer is Tes,' is the position 

full'time part-time 

d. Occupation: 

e. Has he/she eve^ obtained a community coU^ d^-ee? 
( )Yes ( )No 

f. How many years of your married life, while you have been dean, 
has your spouse worked outside the home? 
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IV. CHUDREN: (^p to Sectioti V if you do not have any 
children.) 

a. Number of children under 18 years old; ; 18 and over? 

b. Of those under 18, how many plan to receive a degree at a 

community collie 4-year public institution 

4'y^ private institution Uncertain 

c. Of those 18 and over, how many currendy attend or rec^ved 
a degree at a 

commutUty college ■^-year public institution 

4-year private institution 

V. LIFESTYLE: 

We are interested in how many waking hours you and your spouse, 
if married, avers^e in sevaral activities. Because it is difficult to remem- 
ber exacdy how much time was spent in any one activity, ten-hour 
blocks of time have been listed li^ow. Place one of these »timates 
in each of the blanks in Questions a and b. For example, tf you 
work 40 hours per week, put "31-40" beside "Work" in Question a. 
0-10 11-20 21-30 31-40 41-50 50+ 

a. How many hours are spent weekly in the following activiti«? 
' You Spouse 

Work (Include profes- Work (Include profes- 
sional entertaicdng) sional entertaining) 

Family Family 

Community Service Community Service 

b. If married, how many hours per w«k do you and your spouse 

spend alone together outside of sleeping? 

(Skip if unmarri«i) 

c Check the types of friends you see socially (at least 30 minutes 
per week) outside of work. 

( ) childhood friends ( ) colleagues ( ) neighbors 
( ) club associates ( ) church ( ) other 

d. If married, check the types of friends your ^use sees socially 
(at least 30 minutes per wed^ outsicfe of work. (Skip if unraarriec^ 
( ) childhood friends ( ) colleagues ( ) neighbors 
( ) club associates { ) church ( ) other 
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e. How many days of annual leave do you earn each year? 

i How many days of annual leave did you take last year? 

g. Did your femily (or you, if unmarried) take a vacation together 
last year which lasted 4 or more days? ( ) Yes ( ) No 

h. If you took a vacation, did you take any work with you? 
( )Ye8( )No 



Appendix 2 

QMestbnnaire Used in 
Surv^ of Female, Bkck, and 
Hispanic Deans 



DIRECTIONS: Please provide the infonnation or check the spaces as 
af^ffopriate. 

1. Statej 

2. Number of FTE students—fall, 1988, quarter/semester; 

3. Number of years in pr^ent positions 

4. Sex { ) Male ( ) Female 

5. Marital Status: ( ) Single ( ) Divorced 

( ) Married ( ) Widowed 
( ) Separated 

6. Race: 

7. Age: 

8. Do you now Uve in the state where you fiiUshed high school? 
( )yes( )No 

9. Position held immediately prior to becoming a dean of instruction: 
( ) Dean or director of community ^grvic^ 

( ) Dean of administration-finance 
( ) Dean of student services 
( ) Dividon chair 
( ) Faculty member 

( ) Other ^ ^ 
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10. Highest degree held: ( ) Bachelor's ( ) Ph.D. 

( ) Master's ( ) Ed.D. 

( ) Education Specialist 

( ) Other 

n. Mfi^or field of study in your highest degree: 
( ) Higher Education 
< ) Odier Education . 



( ) Other (what field) 



12. Father's mc^ recent fiill'time occupation: 

IX Father's highest d^ee or diploma: 
( ) None ( ) Master's 

( ) High School ( ) Doctor's 

( ) AKodate ( ) Other 

( ) Bach^or's 

14. Modier's most recent fiiU-time occupation: 

15. Mother's h^est degree: 

( ) None ( ) Master's 

{ )Hig^ School ( ) Doctor's 

( )Awociate ( ) Other _ 

( ) Bachelor's 

16. What major dbstades did you encounter on your pathway to the 
dean of instruction's position that you iedi resulted from being a worn' 
an (Black, Hispanic)? Please list die obstacles in oniter of dieir im- 
portance, with the most difficult one first. 



17. Did being a woman (Black, Hispanic) help you in obtaining an in- 
terview(8) fbr the dramship? That is, were you includ«J in the pool 
of applicants because those conduaing the search proc^ wanted 
a woman (Black, Hispanic) applicant? Please ecplain. 
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18. Do you that affirmative action pn^prams aided you in becoming 
a dean? yes; no. yes, please explain. 



19. Was die lact diat you are a woman (Black, Hispanic) an asset in olv 
ruining your first deanship? yes; no. If yes, pl^ise explain. 



20. Did you have a mentor who aid^ you in becoming a dean? If so, 

was the mentor male; female; Black; Hi^mnic; 

white; other? 

21. you had a mentor, what position did he or she hold at the time 
of the greatest infiuence over you? 



22. Did you have a role model who influence your career? (Your role 
model and mentor may have been the same pem>n; however, you 
may have had a role model who took very Utde interest in your ca' 

reer yet was someone you loolced to as an exanq>Ie.) y^ my 

montor; no; yes, someone other than my mentor. 

1^ you had a n>k modd other than your mentor, was this person 

female; male; Black; Hi^janic; white; 

other. What position did the role model occupy? 



23. Did you have a "native role mod^** who built in you a desire to 
be(»me a dean in order that you (xdid do thit^ difibrently from 

how die '^n^^ve role model** had done them? y«; no. 

Was the "native role model** Black; Hispanic; 

white? If yes, what position did the person oompy and what were 
die n^ath^ characteristics which caused you to want to ha d&m 
in order to correct some of the wrongs this individual mity have 
conunitted? 



24. Were you a member of a peer g^up (peer network) that aided you 
in beojmit^ a dean? yg«f no. 
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25. If the answer to No. 24 was yes, was the peer group pmlominantly 

female; male; Black; Hispanic; white; 

other. 



26. What were your most important non-professional contacts external 
to the campus which hdj^ you to become a dean? (E.g., the Cham* 
ber of Commerce, etc.) Please list the most important first. 



27. What were the most important profbsionai associations and organi- 
zations that aided you to become a d2an? (E.g., AAUW, AAHE, 
AACJC, etc.) 



28. Did you participate in a program designed to develop leaders (or at 

least enhance leadership skilb) prior to becoming a dean? yes; 

no. If yes, which of the following did you attend? 

ACE Fellows Program 

Harvard's lEM; 

Bryn Mawr's HERS; 

ACE's National Identification Program; 

, Executive Leadership Institute (Les^e for Innovation and 

University of Texas); 

Leaders fir>r the SOs; 

Other(f»); pk(m list. 



29. During the interview for the dean's position (the one resulting in your 
current position) were you asked any questions that were related to 

your being a woman (Mack, Hispanic)? yes; no. If so, please 

give as many examples of die type of questions you were asked that 
you can recall. Who a^ed the questions? (faculty, trustees, etc) 
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30. Wei« you asked any questions r^ted co your being a woman (Blackf 
Hispanic) in any interviews in which you either were not oflbced the 

position, or you did not accept die position if olier^? yes; 

no. £fso» plea% g^ve ecamples of the type of qumions you were 

ask^. Who asked the questions? (faculty, trusted, etc) 



31. Prior to becoming a dean, were you ever turned down for a dean's 
position? yes; no. 

32. If y^, did you &el that being a woman (Black, Hispanic) candidate 
was part of the reason you were turned down? Escplain. 



33. During the interview proc^, did you find beii^ a woman (Black, 

Hispanic) an asset or a liability? yes; no. Please explain 

either position, or both, if that was the case. 



34. Was the role of the spouse of the dean dionissed with you during 
the interview? y^; no. yes, please describe the discussion. 

35. Did you have any particular job assigrunent that you feel prepare 

you for the dean's position? yes; no. (Not position, but 

a specific role; e.g., selling an idea, building a major budget, etc.). 



Now that you are dean: 

1. Cl»k Kerr suggest that once a woman becomes a college or 
university president, she u, evaluated on how well she performs 
and nc. on die feet tihat she is a female president. In ^sence, once 
someone assumes the presidency, the assessment of performance 
be«>me$ asescual Udng Kerr's onal^is, one might conclude chat 
onc^ son^ne as»im« die pred^ncy, die po^ti(m is asexual ("arar 
cial*'). Do y<Ht fe^ that (mce >ott iKCffine a iam» the position is asex- 
ual ("araclal'O? — — yes; no. U no, ples^ explain how the 

ass<^ment of the posidon is difSsrent for you because you are a 
woman (Black, H^anic). 
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2. In line with the above, are there cmain aspects of die dean's po- 
dtion that are more dif^aik because you are a woman (Black, 
Hi^sanic)? no. If yes, please ex{^ain. 



Ak certain aspects of ^e dean's position easier because you are 

a woman (Blade, Hi^anic)? yes; no. U yes, please 

eiq^lain. 



3. Including your current position, how many deans of instruction's 
po^ttons have you hdd? . 

4. What thr« most important pieces of advice do you oflfer to other 
women (Blacks, Hispanics) who have dbe d^m of instruction's po* 
sition as a career goal? 

(I) 

m 

(3) 



5. Is your goal to become a community college president? yesj 

no. If yes, list the three mafor obstades you see feeing you 

nsukmg from beatg a umum (Black, Hispanic) in moving into a 

presidency. 

(I) 

a) 

(3) 

OPTIONAL I will be calling some oi the respondents for a wry «fcwt 
(5-10 minutes) interview. If you would be willing to telk with me for a 
few minutes, please print your name and telephone number. Humk you. 

Name: 

Day Phone L_J 
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Appendix 3 

Q^estwnM^re Used in Survey of 
Deans Identified by Thek 
Peers as Outstanding 



DIRECTIONS: In sections I and n, please provide the information or 
check the space as appr(^)riate. 

L iNsnrunoNAL information 

a. States 

b. Number of FTE student— fall, 1989, quarter/semwten 



c Age: 

d. Sex: ( ) Female ( ) Male 

e. Race: ( ) white*, ( ) Black*, ( ) Hispanic; ( ) othen 

f. Do you now live in the state wh^ you fbished h^ ^ool? 
( )Ye5( )No 

g. Including your present position, how many community coU<^ 
dran of instruction positions h&ve you held? 



IL PERSONAL INFORMATION 

a. Number of years in present position: 



b. Marital Status: ( ) Single 

( ) Married 
( ) S^arated 



( ) Divon^ 
( } Widowed 
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m. PERSONAL ATnUBUTES 

DIRECTIONS: Please rate response according to the following 
scale; 

1 e of no iroportanw 

2 « of little importance 

3 = of ojttsiderable importance 

4 » of eKtr«ne importance 

5 B absolutdy mandatory 

Please rate attributes in terms of their in^rtance to being a sue- 

c^sful community collie dean of instruction. 

a. tolerance for 1. drive or h^ enei^ 

ambiguity level 
b. courage to make m. commitment to die 

tough d«;j$ions community college 

c. physically healthy philo«>phy 

d. sense of humor n. desire to excel 

e. ^xxJ judgment o. curiosity 

— f. high intelligence p. optimism 

g. loyalty to your college q. at ease in dilferent so- 

h. concern for others cial situations 

L flexibility r. willing to take risks 

j. charisma s. other, please state; 

.k. integrity 



IV. ^OLLS AND ABILIHK 

DIRECTIONS: Please rate response according to the following 
scale: 

1 « of no importance 

2 =: of litde importance 

3 = of considerable importance 

4 " of extreme importance 

5 » absolutely mandatory 

Please rate skills and abilities in terms of their importance to being 
a succ^sful community coUi^ dean of instruction. 

a. efifective communication skills 

b. delegation of responsibilities 

c processing and management of information 

d. relating wdl to a broad range of p^ple 

e. ability to resolve conflicts el^ctively 

f. ability to see and take opportunities as they occur 

g. ability to define problems and ofifer solutions 
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h. an understanding of the c©mmunity/r^on served 

i. efifective articulation of the o)UqB^'s mission and needs 

j. ^tablishing and maintaining a peer network 

k. ability to produce scholarly publications 

L i^ility to produce result 

m. ability to work as a team member 

n. independence in carrying out prc^ams and duties 

o. aWIity to analyze, synth^i;*, and evaluate 

p. ability to motivate others 

q. ability to sdcct capable people 

r. other, please statei 

SKILLS AND ABILTTIES OF SUBORDINATES 

DIRECnONS: Please rate re^xmses according to the following scale: 

1 « of no hnportance 

2 = of litde importance 

3 » of considerable impormnce 
4 -of extreme importance 

5 s absolutely mandatory 
Please rate skills and abiliti^ that you generally look for in those 
who report directly to you. 

a. elective osmmunication skills 

b. delegation of responsibilities 

c processing and management of hi^srmadon 

d. relating well to a brc^ rai^e of people 

e. ability to r^lve conflicts elfectively 

f. ability to and take opportunities as they occur 

g. ability to define problems and o&st solutions 

h. an understanding of the community/region served 

1. efi^BCtive articulation of the collie's mission and needs 

j. establishing and maintaining a p<^ network 

k. abUtY to produce scholarly publications 

L Ability to produce ^sults 

m. ability to work as a team member 

n. independence in carrying out programs and duties 

o. ability to analyze, synth^ize, and evaluate 

p. ability to m'^tivate others 

q. ability to ^ capable people 

r. other, please state 
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DIRECnOKS: This nexc action will attempt to identily the vari- 
ous tdes diat community ccXiegt deans of ir <mtction perceive them' 
^ves as having. Flea% check the r^ponse Oiat describes die major 
role you play for «tch qu^don. {Omk one:) 

1. Your prinu:^ role With faculty is that oh 
a. a)IIeague 

b. overall supervisor 

c symbol dP the a>Uege 

d. articulaeor and advocate of college'.^ mission and goa s 

e. educational lead^ 

f. motivator 

g. mentor 

h. rde model 

L other, please stete: 

2. Your principal role with ehose who report dkealytoyouis that of. 
a. coU^^e 

b. siQservisor 

c syndbol of the coll^ 

d. artictdator and advocate of college's minion and goals 

e. motivator 

f. role model 

g. men»>r 

, h. odxert please state: 

3. Yoiur prindpal role with smdem is that of: 
a. symbol authority 

k articulator <^ the colly's mission and standards 

c. role model 

d. interested, concerned adult 

. e. odier, please state: 

DIRECnONfS: Bebw are two quesdotu of a general nature. Hease 
check the a{^)ropriate »ssponse. (Check onet) 

1, Do you <x>n^er the coimnunity collie dean of instruction po- 
sidon to be a: 

low-risk position 

modera^-risk position 

his^'fisk portion 

2. Do you that your workload ist 
heavy average ««.»Jight 
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DIRECTIONS: Please provide a short written re^nse to the fol- 
bwing four questions. Fed free to use another sheet of paper for 
your answers. 



I. HstodcsUy, community coQegepiX3fessionak<ik:ulty and admits 
trators) have devoted litde time to scholarship. If you agree, why 
do you think this has been true? 



2. Based upon my own observations, it seems to me as if there is 
a new awareness of the role schola^hip can and should play in 
carrying out the community coQ^e mission. If you agr^ with 
this stet^ent, what is crating this new awareness? 



3, If you do not agree with the above statement, why do you think 
I am wrong? 



4. What are you, as your institution's academic leader, doing to pro* 
mote scholarsh^ on yc^ campus? 



Name. 



Addros, 



Day Phone { L 



THANK YOU VERY MUCH 



/S- 
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